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PREFACE 

Sir, — Behold  yourself  obeyed ;  I  am  at  last  giving 
to  the  public  the  result  of  my  researches  concerning 
the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos. 

My  task  did  not  consist  in  merely  portraying 
a  femme  galante:  though  this  may  have  been 
expected  by  many  who  knew  the  nature  of  my 
task ;  but  they  are  of  no  account,  and  the  past 
century  is  an  unknown  factor  where  such  people 
are  concerned.  No.  I  was  bound  to  depict  a 
woman  incomparable  from  every  point  of  view, 
a  woman  who  made  it  her  duty  to  assume  all 
the  characteristics  of  man  as  soon  as  she  was 
capable  of  serious  thought;  one  who — during  the 
already  marvellous  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — was  the 
cynosure  of  all  who  admire  and  praise  merit  and 
distinction. 

Here  we  have  a  woman  who,  having  lived 
through  nine  decades,  had  witnessed  more  changes 
and  upheavals  than  it  is  given  to  many  to  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  course  of  her  long  and  eventful  life  the 
fashions  of  society,  the  tastes  of  men  and  women,  the 
whole  drift  of  things  social  and  political,  changed 
and  differed,  yet  Ninon  remained  the  same.  She 
was  admired  of  all,  and  was  always  beyond  com- 
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pare,  standing  alone  as  a  woman  different  from  all 
others.  Thus  would  she  have  proved,  to  whatever 
country  or  nation  she  had  belonged,  just  as  she 
was  in  Paris ;  the  ever-changing  fancies  of  fashion 
never  affected  her,  nor  was  she  indebted  to  its 
vain,  fleeting  phases  for  the  grace  of  her  bearing, 
her  natural  charms,  or  her  sterling  qualities. 

Many  highly  respectable  persons  known  to  us 
never  breathe  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 
without  the  deepest  admiration.  Indeed,  though 
she  is  dead  now,  the  mere  remembrance  of  the 
pleasure  experienced  by  those  who  knew  her 
brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  loss.  You  know.  Sir,  that  I  have 
long  despaired  of  sketching  a  portrait  which 
requires  the  daintiest  handling  and  the  finest  of 
brushes.  You  yourself  called  me  back  to  my 
task  a  hundred  times,  and  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  help  you  gave  me,  in  spite  of  advice  from 
responsible  people  of  taste  and  discrimination, 
I  have  but  one  excuse  in  obeying  your  wishes — 
that  is,  my  deep  admiration  and  respect  for  this 
woman  philosopher.  Moreover,  I  undertake  the 
task,  too,  for  fear  that  others,  less  well  advised 
than  I,  should  wrong  even  her  memory  by  paint- 
ing only  her  foibles. 

You,  Sir,  who  are  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
Ancient  History  are  aware  that  those  bygone 
days  never  produced  the  woman  with  whom 
Ninon  could  ever  have  been  adequately  compared. 

The  name  of  Leontium,  sometimes  given  her 
by  her  friends,  must  in  your  eyes,  as  well  as  in 
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mine,  seem  most  unworthy  of  her,  thanks  to  the 
poor  use  to  which  the  former  put  her  wit.  She 
dared  to  write  damaging  things  of  the  illustrious 
Theophrastes — thus  giving  rise  to  a  proverb  re- 
called by  Pliny,  to  the  effect  that,  since  men  were 
exposed  to  such  affronts,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them  but  to  hang  themselves,  if  I  may  so  coin  an 
expression. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  never  belittled  her 
intellect;  she  possessed  mental  dignity  and  high 
ideals;  she  endeavoured  to  live  according  to  her 
principles.  It  were  vain  to  deny  that  her  heart 
often  led  her  astray;  but  then,  again,  in  this 
matter  she  was  imbued  with  ideas  which  neces- 
sarily proved  dangerous  to  that  part  of  our  frail 
nature  which  is  most  easily  led  astray  by  the 
dictates  of  the  senses.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
proved  a  rare  exception  to  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
in  whom  a  love  of  pleasure  generally  proves  a 
destroyer  of  all  virtue.  As  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
says: 

'The  minor  sin  of  the  femme  galante  is  "la 
galanterie." ' 

In  the  memoirs  that  follow  I  have  called  Made- 
moiselle de  Lenclos,  'Ninon,'  the  name  by  which 
she  was  best  known  to  her  friends,  in  her  younger 
days  at  any  rate. 

In  Madame  de  S^vignes  earlier  letters  we  also 
meet  with  it;  in  one  of  the  latest  recently  pub- 
lished it  is  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos.  This  letter, 
dated  1896,  depicts  the  lady  in  question  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. 
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But  when  she  laid  human  weakness  aside  to 
become  the  most  amiable  of  philosophers  our 
nation  ever  knew,  no  one  dreamt  of  using  aught 
but  her  formal  and  real  name. 

The  mere  collating  of  facts  has  but  little  merit, 
though  there  may  be  some  in  the  endeavour  to 
describe  them  and  make  them  run  smoothly. 
That  was  prodigiously  difficult,  and  I  fear  that 
my  attempt  may  prove  unsuccessful. 

The  object  in  view  was  to  help  the  public  to 
gain  an  insight  into  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  as 
she  really  was :  in  order  to  attain  this  it  would 
have  been  obviously  hopeless  to  state  anything 
but  the  plain  truth. 

My  work  is  not  an  apology — neither  is  it  a  satire, 
still  less  is  it  a  novel.  It  is  therefore  important, 
Sir,  to  remember  that  I  publish  this  volume  to 
serve  as  a  more  complete  history  of  my  heroine 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

It  is  also  essential  to  point  out  that  I  have  not 
put  forward  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  as  a  model 
for  other  women  (what  should  I  have  gained  in  so 
doing  ?) :  I  simply  make  a  record  of  her  morals,  her 
philosophy,  her  actions — as  facts. 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  her  according  to 
his  principles:  I  was  moved  by  no  other  motives 
but  such  as  affect  the  historian. 

Some  anonymous  writer,  whose  preface  concerns 
the  education  of  princes,  brings  forward  this  maxim 
of  Horace : 

'  Qualem  commendes  etiam  atque  etiam  aspice, 
ne  mox  incutiat  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem.' 
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In  doing  so  his  intention  was  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  any  intending  biographer  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos;  the  quotation  applied  to  me  is  out  of 
place;  the  attempt  to  give  a  true  and  unbiassed 
record  of  a  conqueror's  life  does  not  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  object  of  the  conqueror,  which  is  a 
desire  to  ravage  the  world. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

B . 


MEMOIRS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF 
MADEMOISELLE    DE    LENCLOS 

Ninon  was  not  of  obscure  birth ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  father,  Monsieur  de  Lenclos,  had  ever  moved  in 
the  best  society.  We  know  too,  for  a  certainty, 
that  Madame  de  Lenclos  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Abra  de  Raconis;  this  fact  is  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  that  those  who  would  describe  him  as  a 
professional  lute  player  mistook  one  of  his  un- 
doubted talents  for  his  occupation  in  life. 

Ninon  was  the  only  child  of  this  marriage. 
Madame  de  Lenclos,  a  wise  and  prudent  mother, 
endeavoured  from  the  beginning  to  inspire  her 
daughter  with  the  piety  which  characterised  her 
own  life.  Monsieur  de  Lenclos,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  her  to  grow  into  an  attractive  woman ;  he, 
therefore,  did  his  best  to  train  her  on  the  lines  of 
that  particular  kind  of  philosophy  which  his  own 
convictions  had  led  him  to  consider  the  only  true 
wisdom.  In  face  of  such  contrasts  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  conflicting  sentiments  which  must 
have  filled  this  child's  young  mind,  just  as  we  may 
easily  guess  which  way  humanity  leads  on  such 
occasions.  Thus  Ninon's  earliest  remembrances 
were  embodied  in  the  terms  Honour  and  Pleasure. 

Her  father,  with  great  discrimination,  was  care- 
ful to  measure  his  instruction  by  the  degree  of 
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intelligence  manifested  as  years  went  by.  He  can 
have  wasted  no  time,  since  at  the  age  of  twelve 
Ninon  had  already  read  with  enjoyment  all  Mon- 
taigne's works,  as  well  as  those  of  Charron,  his 
grave  disciple.  These  authors  served  to  strongly 
emphasise  her  father's  early  teaching ;  so  much  so 
that  she  remained  devoted  to  them  throughout 
her  life. 

Vain  were  Madame  de  Lenclos'  efforts  to  induce 
her  daughter  to  share  her  daily  devotional  exer- 
cises. Even  when  she  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
church  Ninon  would  substitute  for  a  prayer-book 
some  volume  more  in  harmony  with  the  education 
she  received  at  the  hands  of  her  father.  There 
come  times  in  early  youth  when  we  obtain 
some  distant  foresight  of  those  passions  and 
thoughts  which  will  influence  us  later  on.  But 
here  Monsieur  de  Lenclos  reigned  supreme ;  he 
enforced  all  'he'  wished  to  inculcate,  and  was 
not  likely  to  fail,  since  he  was  just  the  right 
kind  of  man  to  interest  and  please  as  well  as  to 
instruct. 

When  Ninon  first  made  her  appearance  in 
Society,  France  was  being  torn  by  numerous  sedi- 
tions, by  political  troubles  within  and  without. 
But,  although  this  state  of  things  would  imply 
a  lull  in  social  pleasures,  the  gay  capital  even 
then  answered  to  its  appellation ;  pleasure  was  at 
its  height,  and  that  in  spite  of  sounds  of  war,  in 
spite  of  the  pious  nature  of  the  ruling  Monarch. 

The  quarter  called  '  Le  Marais '  was  the  centre  of 
those    luxury-loving    people   devoted    to    pleasure 
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and  self-indulgence.  Here,  out  of  sight  of  poverty, 
away  from  the  sound  of  tumult  and  industry 
carried  on  in  other  parts  of  Paris,  only  pleasant 
matters  were  discussed  and  accepted.  Some  were 
possessed  of  considerable  fortune,  others  of  great 
intellect  and  dainty  imagination;  all  were  lovers 
of  pleasure,  all  gave  themselves  up  to  realising 
happiness.  The  courtier,  the  soldier,  the  man  of 
letters,  all  met  there;  all  adopted  a  calm  and 
peaceful  attitude,  a  comfortable  philosophy,  ren- 
dered imperative  by  the  tendencies  and  desires  of 
human  nature. 

There  Monsieur  de  Lenclos  had  led  his  daughter ; 
there,  too,  she  soon  became  the  chief  attraction. 
Such  a  combination  of  beauty,  of  wit,  of  charms 
innumerable  had  rarely  been  seen.  Ninon  was  slim 
and  graceful,  her  figure  faultless,  her  complexion 
dazzling,  her  dark  eyes  expressive,  frank,  and  tender. 
Her  smile  disclosed  a  set  of  teeth  flawless  in  their 
purity,  thus  enhancing  the  sweetness  of  an  ex- 
quisitely-shaped mouth.  Add  to  this  a  noble 
though  modest  bearing,  a  voice  both  sympathetic 
and  well  modulated,  beautifully  moulded  arms 
and  hands,  perfect  grace  in  every  movement,  and 
you  have  the  picture  of  Ninon.  In  a  word,  she  was 
truly  beautiful,  and  always  remained  so. 

Moreover,  she  possessed  every  attraction  that 
natural  talent  is  bound  to  command.  Monsieur  de 
Lenclos  was  a  lute  player  of  considerable  power, 
and  had  not  failed  to  instruct  his  daughter  in  that 
art.  She  excelled  in  this  as  in  most  other  things, 
and  could  draw  from  the  instrument  sweet  tones 
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and  delightful  harmonies  such  as  had  rarely  before 
been  heard.  They  seemed  to  express  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  soul  and  the  exquisite  and 
delicate  unfolding  of  harmony  and  delight. 

These  melodious  sounds  revealed,  as  it  were, 
the  thoughts  of  a  heart  untouched  by  the  world, 
whilst  the  performer's  skilful  touch  aroused  in 
others  the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  As  yet 
she  had  no  rival  among  women  on  the  instrument 
which  so  readily  lends  itself  to  an  exhibition  of 
grace  and  dignity.  Ninon,  too,  was  the  best  dancer 
of  her  time. 

Her  knowledge  of  several  languages,  and  of  the 
best  authors  of  every  nation,  added  to  a  wit  which 
was  at  once  brilliant  and  penetrating,  and  gave  to 
her  conversation  the  variety  which  is  the  best 
antidote  to  boredom.  Her  fine  perceptions  of  the 
humour  of  life,  however  disguised,  enabled  her  to 
replace  all  dull  and  unkind  gossip  by  delicate  jest 
and  fun.  Her  upright,  sweet  nature,  docile  com- 
bined with  the  highest  sense  of  honour;  a  strong 
character;  a  heart  tender  and  faithful,  retained 
for  her  to  the  day  of  her  death  friends  who 
worshipped  her  for  her  virtues,  as  her  lovers 
worshipped  her  beauty. 

The  constancy  of  the  former  shows  not  only 
that  the  highest  work  of  nature  is  a  combina- 
tion of  fine  qualities  and  of  fine  principles  with 
the  charms  of  a  lovable  woman,  but  also  that 
Ninon  was  this  chef-d'oeuvre  most  rare  and  worthy 
of  our  esteem. 

What  cynic  would  mar  the  remembrance  of 
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her  virtues  by  recalling  her  foibles;  or  wonder 
whether  she  would  resist  the  love  she  must  have 
inspired  in  all  who  knew  her? 

Among  those  who  were  the  first  to  be  attracted 
by  Ninon's  brilliant  beauty  the  young  Count  de 
Coligny  was  a  conspicuous  figure ;  this  Gaspard  de 
Coligny,  Due  de  Chatillon,  Marquis  of  Andelot, 
became  Lieutenant-General,  and  met  his  death 
on  the  battlefield  at  Charenton  on  the  9th  of 
February  1649.  The  '  Segraisiana '  mentions  a 
certain  Monsieur  de  Saint  Evremond  as  the  first 
to  be  thus  honoured;  but,  considering  the  latter 
was  Ninon's  lifelong  friend,  and  gives  precedence 
to  de  Coligny,  he  is  surely  to  be  believed.  In- 
deed, Saint  Evremond  proves  the  fact  by  the 
following  lines  he  once  addressed  to  Ninon  on 
the  subject: — 

•This  handsome  young  man,  who  gained  your 
love,  placed  himself  in  your  hands ;  his  youth  and 
frankness  plainly  show  that  his  heart  was  never 
before  held  in  bondage ;  you  yourself  in  the 
freshness  of  your  innocence  were  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  your  beauty;  you  hardly  under- 
stood the  trouble  and  the  joy  wrought  by  love 
and  desire.' 

De  Coligny  is  described  as  very  handsome,  and 
all  agree  that  he  deserved  the  preference  accorded 
to  him.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  happiness 
of  the  lover  was  long  deferred  by  his  charming 
mistress  or  not,  or  whether  the  vigilance  of 
Madame  de  Lenclos  was  diflBcult  to  elude.  I  intend 
to  omit  nothing,  nor  to  imagine  anything.    Tradi- 
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tion  says  that  Monsieur  de  Coligny  was  a  favoured 
lover,  and  doubtless  he  was,  as  a  consequence,  the 
happiest  of  men. 

This  affair  was  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
feature :  although  the  intrigue  may  have  been  more 
serious  than  others  it  did  not  prove  more  lasting. 
Ninon  was  no  devotee,  but  she  certainly  possessed 
a  wonderful  sense  of  firmness  and  security,  which 
her  habit  of  thought  soon  turned  into  unalterable 
principle;  this  led  her  to  judge  of  others  with 
marvellous  insight,  and  she  spared  no  effort  to 
induce  her  lover  to  renounce  those  errors  to 
which  prejudice  and  early  education  made  him 
cling,  rather  than  to  the  prevailing  religion  of  his 
country;  this,  as  a  result  of  persistent  obstinacy, 
was  likely  to  deprive  him  of  the  advantages  to 
which  birth  and  personal  merits  would  otherwise 
have  entitled  him. 

Imagine  Ninon  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age,  a  personification  of  passion  and  pleasure,  lead- 
ing the  conversation  from  a  theme  of  love  towards 
those  forcible  and  convincing  arguments  which 
should  bring  about  the  change  she  so  much  de- 
sired to  see  in  him  !  We  must  acknowledge  that 
she  was  possibly  animated  less  by  zeal  for  the 
cause  than  by  interest  in  de  Coligny.  Still,  this 
motive,  however  human,  is  greatly  to  Ninon's  credit. 
What  other  woman  would  have  devoted  herself 
with  such  ardour  to  a  combat  with  a  hydra-headed 
monster  of  religious  error  ?  Coligny 's  love,  how- 
ever, did  not  move  him  to  yield  ;  indeed,  it  was  not 
till  several  years  later  that  the  Count  resolved  to 
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take  a  step,  the  necessity  of  which  was  impressed 
upon  him  by  all  his  friends. 

Whether  Ninon  was  the  first  to  feel  some  slight 
coolness  in  her  love  for  Monsieur  de  Coligny,  or 
whether  it  was  he  who  broke  the  chain  that 
seemed  to  bind  them  so  closely,  is  not  apparent, 
but  their  relations  soon  assumed  the  aspect  of 
friendship.  Thereafter  Ninon  reflected  much  on 
the  subject  of  love :  and  these  reflections  markedly 
influenced  her  conduct  in  later  years. 

In  the  first  intoxication  of  their  passion  these 
two  had  vowed  that  eternal  constancy  of  which 
all  lovers  believe  themselves  capable.  Neverthe- 
less, those  mutual  transports  and  violent  emo- 
tions which  cause  the  most  intense  happiness 
almost  imperceptibly  lost  their  first  charms. 
Ninon  was  one  of  those  who  judge  of  love  by 
its  results;  she  now  considered  it  merely  as  in- 
stinctive and  mechanical ;  an  everyday  need, 
perhaps,  which  the  policy  of  man  had  attempted 
to  raise.  And  this  with  the  endeavour  to  follow 
more  modern  rules  of  propriety  and  honour 
rendered  necessary  by  the  straying  away  from 
original  simplicity.  It  recalls  Plato's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  things  that  Socrates  had  learnt  about 
the  love  affairs  of  the  famous  Dyotimes.  She,  too, 
had  very  little  respect  for  this  passion,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  did  Ninon — as  the  idol  and  the  product 
of  sensuality. 

That  metaphysical  form  of  love  which  neither  fires 
the  soul  nor  touches  the  heart  appeared  to  Ninon 
no  more  stable,  no  more  real  than  the  enchanted 
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castles,  the  dragons,  and  magic  spells  of  poetry 
and  romance.  She  was  bold  enough  to  tear  off 
the  mask  with  which  the  conventionality  peculiar 
to  each  nation  had  attempted  to  conceal  its  true 
aspect,  so  that  the  form  of  passion  which  usually 
appears  so  virtuous  was  in  her  eyes  nothing  but 
a  seeking  after  pleasure.  In  fact,  as  the  Abb^  de 
Chateauneuf  reports  in  his  '  Dialogue  on  the  Music 
of  the  Nations,'  published  in  1725,  Ninon  said  that : 
'  Love  seemed  to  her  merely  a  matter  of  the  senses, 
an  instinctive  feeling  which  neither  presupposes 
any  merit  in  the  object  by  which  it  is  inspired, 
nor  demands  any  gratitude.  In  short,  it  is  a 
caprice  of  uncertain  duration,  which  often  ends 
in  disgust  and  repentance.' 

The  germ  of  philosophic  thought  which  was 
already  beginning  to  g^ow  in  her  mind  prevented 
her  from  discerning  anything  unnatural  in  this 
discovery.  It  appeared  quite  natural  to  her  that 
it  should  result  in  different  effects  dependent 
upon  disposition,  temperament,  education,  interest, 
vanity,  principles,  and  circumstances — although  in 
reality  it  is  but  a  disguised  ardent  desire  for  that 
possession  without  which  it  cannot  subsist,  and 
after  the  attainment  of  which  it  generally  fades 
away,  just  as  a  fire  becomes  extinct  for  lack  of 
fuel.  As  the  writer  of  the  '  Dialogues  sur  les 
Plaisirs'  says:  'Love  is  a  madness  only  when 
practised  by  mad  people,  and  is  rather  a  mental 
vice  than  one  of  the  heart.'  Dryden  in  his  letters 
of  Miss  Clarice  also  discourses  on  the  subject: 
'Love  shows  itself  under  aspects  as  varied  as  are 
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the  souls  it  inspires.  In  some  it  burns  as  a  gentle 
fire,  in  others  like  the  incense  at  the  altar ;  whilst 
violent  dispositions  are  the  prey  of  its  more 
destructive  flames.  This  fire  is  increased  by  the 
wind  of  passion,  rises  with  pride  and  burns  for 
revenge.' 

Thus  Ninon's  keen  and  powerful  mind  led  her 
early  in  life  to  form  decided  opinions  on  all  sub- 
jects— ^opinions  which  her  subsequent  experience 
and  reason  only  served  to  strengthen.  If  one  pre- 
judice be  destroyed  the  removal  of  others  becomes 
both  easy  and  natural ;  by  overcoming  them  we 
obtain  a  grasp  and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
things  which  must  prove  dangerous  in  matters 
of  ordinary  knowledge. 

Her  inclination  towards  serious  thought  soon  led 
her  to  consider  the  inequality  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  sexes;  she  saw  the 
injustice  and  could  not  endure  it. 

'I  see,'  she  would  say  to  some  friend,  'that  we 
are  charged  with  being  most  frivolous,  and  that 
men  reserve  for  themselves  all  the  higher  qualities ; 
from  this  time  forward  I  will  make  myself  a  man.' 

•  She  did  so  and  succeeded  well,'  wrote  one  of  our 
ingenious  modern  writers. 

We  must,  therefore,  no  longer  judge  Ninon  as  a 
woman  subject  to  a  thousand  fancies,  having  a 
thousand  and  one  little  notions  of  propriety  and 
custom.  Her  standard  of  morality  was  that  of 
the  highest  class  of  her  own  time,  and,  moreover, 
she  consistently  lived  up  to  it  and  maintained  it. 

Some  similarity  in  tastes  and  mind,  and  particu- 
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larly  in  love  and  pleasure,  caused  Ninon  to  form 
a  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Marion  de  Lorme, 
who,  like  Ninon,  still  preserved  at  an  advanced 
age  the  charms  which  caused  her  to  be  beloved  to 
the  day  of  her  death. 

This  delightful  woman,  whom  Cardinal  de  Retz 
by  virtue  of  his  cloth  treated  as  little  better  than 
a  prostitute,  had  so  many  good  qualities  that  her 
weaknesses  count  as  nothing.  A  fortunate  re- 
putation for  taste  and  wit,  combined  with  many 
other  charms,  enabled  her  to  retain  a  high  posi- 
tion among  unprejudiced  people — a  difficult  matter 
for  one  whose  love  of  pleasure  of  every  sort  was 
so  apparent.  Her  choice  of  lovers  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
crowd  of  pleasure-seeking  women  of  that  time: 

D was    the    only  one    concerning  whom    she 

deserved  to  be  blamed.  He,  being  universally 
hated,  could  but  injure  the  reputation  even  of  a 
Marion  de  Lorme,  who  was  suspected  of  having 
favoured  him  from  motives  of  self-interest.  It 
was  in  such  matters  that  her  friend  Ninon  was 
fastidious  and  gave  proof  of  greater  discrimina- 
tion. 

Having  many  friends  in  common  they  soon  be- 
came inseparable :  brilliant  gatherings  took  place 
at  the  house  of  each  one  in  turn,  and  here  the 
most  refined  and  reasonable  followers  of  Epicurus 
assembled.  The  friendship  of  these  two  famous 
women  was  eagerly  sought  by  distinguished 
courtiers  and  clever,  polished  men  of  letters. 
Among    their    most    zealous    admirers    were    the 
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Comte  de  Moissens,  afterwards  Mar^chal  d'Albret ; 
the  Comte  de  Palluan,  who  later  became  known 
as  the  Marechal  de  Cl^rembaut;  the  Marquis  de 
Crequy,  the  Commander  de  Souvre,  the  Marquis 
de  Vardes;  then  came  the  Chevalier  de  Gramont, 
whose  praises  were  sung  by  Saint  Evremond  and 
Count  Hamilton.  If  we  believe  these  writers, 
de  Gramont  never  lost  his  cheerfulness  and  gay 
wit,  nor  did  he  ever,  like  many  others,  become 
ridiculous  with  old  age.  There  were,  too.  Mon- 
sieur de  Toulogeon,  brother  of  the  latter.  Saint 
Evremond,  the  pleasure-loving  Desbarreaux,  Mon- 
sieur Delbene,  Sarazin  the  writer,  Boisrobert 
and  Desyveteaux.  Monsieur  Delbfene,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Epicureans  of  the  period,  was  of 
Italian  descent.  He  owed  money  all  round, 
and  was  always  besieged  by  creditors,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  gate  of  the  Luxembourg  after 
each  visit ;  both  he  and  his  wife  had  brought  one 
another  about  eighty  summonses  by  way  of  dowry. 
Manage,  writing  of  Delbene  says :  '  He  had  a  posi- 
tive craze  for  Epic  poetry,  which  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Desmaretz;  one  day  he  came  to 
beg  a  great  favour,  which  turned  out  to  be  that 
I  should  write  him  such  a  poem.  Saint  Evremond 
had  surnamed  him  the  Cunctator.' 

Scarron,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  pleasures  of  these  assemblies. 
The  little  cape  he  wore  then  to  conceal  his  defor- 
mity never  prevented  him  from  throwing  himself 
body  and  soul  into  all  the  exuberance  of  his 
spirit:  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the 
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most  cruel  sufferings,  the  acutest  pain,  were  un- 
able to  quench  his  gaiety.  At  that  time  he  was 
still  handsome,  and  few  men  were  more  sought 
after  than  he. 

Thus  all  these  good  friends  had  witnessed  the 
happiness  of  the  Comte  de  Coligny  without  those 
feelings  of  jealousy  which  spring  from  an  excess 
of  self-esteem;  but  they  observed  with  pleasure 
that  Ninon,  with  her  excellent  common-sense  and 
fair  judgment,  would  not  be  a  prey  to  one  of 
those  lasting  passions  which  leave  other  lovers 
but  little  chance  of  hoping  to  have  their  turn. 
Ninon  herself,  after  her  first  break  with  her  lover, 
openly  declared  to  her  friends  her  conviction  that 
the  rules  and  duties  of  love  should  be  identical  for 
both  sexes.  She  warned  them  not  to  expect  more 
of  her  than  of  any  ordinary  man,  and  declared  that 
she  should  reserve  the  cdnstancy  and  faithfulness 
of  which  she  was  capable  for  a  higher  sentiment — 
for  Friendship,  which,  indeed,  even  more  than  love, 
rendered  her  famous  throughout  her  life. 

Someone  said  of  her :  '  Though  we  think  you 
fickle  in  love,  your  friendship  is  a  sure  haven ;  you 
reserve  the  tricks  of  Venus  for  your  lovers,  but  to 
your  friends  you  offer  the  most  solid  of  virtues. 

'Sometimes  you  emulate  Helen  of  old  in  her 
desires  and  her  attractions ;  for  others  'tis  Roman 
probity  and  honour  dealt  out  with  rule  and  com- 
pass.' 

At  that  time  the  French  nobility  were  beginning 
to  shake  themselves  free  of  those  romantic  tradi- 
tions which  were  due  to  the  excessive  gallantry 
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which  had  characterised  the  preceding  reigns,  so 
that  Ninon's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love  ap- 
peared not  unreasonable,  especially  to  those  who 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  succeeding 
in  their  turn. 

Nevertheless,  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  each  of  her  friends  could  call  himself  her 
lover;  of  course,  when  love  assumes  the  form  of 
intense  and  uncontrolled  passion,  violent  trans- 
ports, intoxication  of  the  senses  may  become  a 
sort  of  self-deception  which  does  not  necessarily 
imply  happiness.  Ninon,  however,  depended  greatly 
on  the  delicate  discrimination  peculiar  to  her  sex — 
that  discrimination  which,  whilst  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  the  heart,  yields  only  to  the  fascination 
of  the  ingenious  seducer,  to  alluremf'nts,  to  those 
magic  arts,  the  charm  of  which  is  an  apology  for 
consequent  weakness. 

The  Grand  Prior  of  V had  long  been  smitten 

with  Ninon's  charm,  and  persecuted  her  incessantly. 
It  was  a  great  blow  to  this  impatient  lover  to  note 
her  preference  for  the  Comtes  de  Moissens  and  de 
Palluan  respectively.  When  he  bitterly  complained 
Ninon  remained  unmoved  by  his  reproaches,  com- 
pleting his  despair  by  lending  a  willing  ear  to  some 
fresh  rival.  In  a  frenzy  of  rage  he  planned  a  re- 
venge which,  though  a  paltry  one,  has  frequently 
been  resorted  to  in  similar  cases.  After  he  left  the 
house  one  day  Ninon  saw  on  the  table  a  letter, 
which  she  opened.  It  contained  the  following: — 
*  Since  you  are  unworthy  both  of  my  iove  and  my 
despair,   I   willingly  renounce  your  poor  charms. 
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They  were  lent  you  by  my  love,  ungrateful  one; 
you  never  really  possessed  such  attractions!' 

Too  sensible  to  be  wounded  by  such  petty  spite 
Ninon  merely  replied  in  the  same  strain,  borrowing 
his  words.    Tradition  has  handed  them  down  to  us : 

'Unmoved  by  your  ardour,  untouched  by  your 
tears,  I  see  you  renounce  my  poor  charms.  But,  if 
love  lends  charms,  why  did  you  not  borrow  some 
for  yourself?' 

Even  the  greatest  man  of  the  time  was  hardly 
more  fortunate.  In  order  to  win  her  it  was  neces- 
sary to  inspire  her  with  passion  rather  than  with 
respect.  One  of  her  relations,  the  Abb^  de  Raconis, 
and  her  friend  Boisrobert,  who  both  occupied  the 

same  position  with  regard  to  the  C de  R , 

had  often  entertained  the  latter  with  accounts  of 
Ninon's  peculiar  charm,  and  their  description  of 
her  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  see  and  converse 
with  her.  Boisrobert,  who  was  useful  to  his 
master  in  more  than  one  respect,  promised  to 
satisfy  this  curiosity. 

Although  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  vast  pro- 
jects which  his  great  talents  and  industry  invari- 
ably brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  C 

had  not  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  love;  he  was 
great  in  everything.  Each  day  he  cultivated  his 
taste  for  literature,  and  daily  pursued  some  gallant 
adventure.  It  is  true,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  that  in  the  art  of  pleasing  he 
was  not  so  fortunate :  to  possess  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  of  practising  Love  as  a  fine  art  is  perhaps 
the  attribute  of  men  of  a  lower  type.     It  was  at 
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Ruel,  the  C 's  own  residence,  that  the  intriguing 

priest  introduced  his  master  to  Ninon  and  her 
friend:  they  had  willingly  agreed  to  Boisrobert's 
proposal,  as  they  were  anxious  to  meet  a  man  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed. 

Pleasant  intercourse  and  delightful  entertain- 
ments resulted  from  this  meeting,  but  Ninon  did 
not  allow  herself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  fame  which 
such  an  intrigue  might  have  brought  her,  and  de- 
clined the  honour  offered  by  this  illustrious  lover. 
Piqued  by  her  resistance  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
venge himself  by  transferring  his  attentions  to 
Marion  de  Lorme:  by  a  singular  fatality,  how- 
ever, he  encountered  from  her  even  more  deter- 
mined opposition.  A  secret  passion,  which  she  was 
unable  to  divulge,  forbade  her  to  yield,  and  she 
contrived  many  excuses,  which  could  not  but  be 
intensely  irritating  to  one  accustomed  to  surmount 
obstacles  of  every  kind.  It  is  said  that  Ninon  her- 
self was  entreated  to  soften  the  heart  of  her  friend, 
and  was  empowered  to  offer  her  fifty  thousand 
crowns.  This  offer  was  refused.  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
however,  declares  that  she  eventually  gave  way, 

and  occasionally  visited  the  C- at  night.    It  is 

more  generally  believed  that  the  deep  affection  she 
then  felt  for  a  certain  young  Councillor,  Jacques  de 
la  Vallee,  Sieur  Desbarreaux,  restrained  Marion 
from  considering  any  other  offers. 

In  such  circumstances  the  highest  genius  often 

behaves  but  like  an  ordinary  person.    The  C 

immediately  broke  off  the  acquaintance  with 
Marion  de  Lorme    and  Ninon,  who  did  not  lose 
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a  friend  of  such  rank  and  merit  without  regret; 
this  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  an  increased 
feeling  of  contempt  for  that  imperious  passion 
which  troubles  even  the  waters  of  friendship. 

The  terrible  condition  to  which  Scarron  was  now 
reduced  was  a  fresh  grief  to  the  tender  and  com- 
passionate woman  who  sympathised  with  every 
pang  he  suffered.  He  did  not  forget  to  include 
Ninon  in  the  list  of  illustrious  people  to  whom 
he  wrote  burlesque  farewells  when  he  was  taken 
to  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  to  try  the  baths.  He 
describes  these  with  a  gaiety  difficult  to  associate 
with  what  we  know  of  his  acute  sufferings. 

On  his  return  to  the  Marais,  disfigured  and  com- 
pletely broken  down  by  the  cruel  paralysis  which 
spared  only  his  undaunted  spirit,  he  had  no  choice 
left  but  to  be  carried  about  to  visit  his  friends. 
Ninon,  however,  by  spending  whole  days  by  his 
side,  soon  attracted  to  his  house  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  at  Court  and  in  society,  thereby 
rendering  poor  Scarron  most  signal  service.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  was  not  from  her  that  the 
famous  Chevalier  de  Gramont  learnt  to  quarrel 
with  his  friends  as  soon  as  they  were  ill. 

Scarron  was  not  the  only  one  absent  from  Ninon's 
usual  assemblies.  She  had  for  some  time  past  not 
seen  Desyveteaux,  a  philosopher  and  a  member  of 
that  pleasure-loving  band.  She  knew  that  domes- 
tic misfortunes  had  endangered  his  fortune,  and 
the  thought  of  the  precarious  situation  in  which  he 
might  find  himself,  owing  to  this  secret  occurrence, 
increased  her  alarm.    She  resolved  to  go  and  find 
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him,  and  to  raise  him  from  the  depths  of  despon- 
dency in  which  she  imagined  him  to  be  sunk,  in 
spite  of  his  cheery  nature  and  common-sense. 
Ninon  was  wrong,  Desyveteaux  was  quite  happy. 
I  may  here  relate  the  singular  events  which  had 
caused  him  to  renounce  his  habitual  pleasure  and 
his  old  friends. 

This  noted  Epicurean,  finding  one  evening  upon 
his  threshold  a  girl  in  a  fainting  condition,  procured 
assistance,  and,  actuated  by  simple  humanity,  had 
her  taken  into  his  house.  Her  name  was  Dupuis, 
and  she  had  come  from  Etampes.  As  soon  as  she 
had  recovered  her  senses,  and  he  had  noticed  her 
appearance,  he  felt  greatly  attracted.  She  was 
young  and  beautiful,  and,  when  quite  recovered, 
endeavoured  to  show  her  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
factor by  playing  some  airs  on  a  harp  (which  she 
had  brought  with  her),  accompanying  them  with 
the  sweetest  of  voices. 

The  philosopher,  who  had  always  been  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  music,  was  transported  with 
delight  when  he  discovered  this  new  charm.  Then 
and  there  he  determined  to  end  his  days  with  the 
beautiful  singer. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  this  girl,  who 
with  her  brother  had  earned  a  living  by  playing 
in  the  cafes  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  to  accede 
to  his  proposals ;  she  soon  found  pleasure  in 
ministering  to  the  happiness  of  a  man  who  loved 
her  to  excess,  and  who  shared  with  her,  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  houses  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain,  that  luxurious  and  peaceful  life  which 
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he  has  described  in  some  of  his  writings.  Although 
he  had  spent  part  of  his  life,  first  as  tutor  to  M.  de 
Vendome  and  then  to  Louis  XIII.,  he  had  always 
had  a  pronounced  taste  for  solitude,  which  had  in- 
creased by  the  descriptions  of  country  life  which 
he  had  come  across  in  his  readings.  He  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  this  predilection ;  the 
youthful  Dupuis  readily  lent  herself  to  his  caprice, 
even  attiring  herself  as  a  stage  shepherdess,  in 
order  to  be  in  keeping  with  her  lover,  who  in- 
sisted on  playing  the  part  of  Corydon,  at  the 
age  of  seventy. 

Reclining  luxuriously  upon  a  mossy  bank  he 
would  listen  to  the  melodious  sounds  his  shep- 
herdess drew  from  her  instrument.  The  birds, 
likewise,  attracted  by  the  delightful  harmonies, 
escaped  from  their  aviary  and  flew  to  caress  with 
their  wings  the  harp  of  the  player ;  then,  overcome, 
would  flutter  and  languish  on  her  bosom.  This 
little  diversion  to  which  they  had  been  trained 
was  a  source  of  delight  to  the  shepherd  philo- 
sopher, and  filled  his  heart  with  the  sweetest 
emotion.  He  pictured  himself,  with  his  beloved, 
tending  their  mingled  flocks ;  their  conversation  a 
series  of  pastoral  poems— their  mutual  pleasure  in 
this  form  of  art  having  familiarised  them  with  its 
expressions  and  ideas. 

Imagine  Ninon's  surprise  when  she  found  her 
friend  in  the  startling  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  a 
crook  in  his  hand,  a  pouch  at  his  side,  and  a  straw 
hat  lined  with  pink  taffetas  on  his  head!  She 
thought  at  first  that  his  trouble  had  turned  his 
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head,  and  felt  quite  distressed;  but  Desyveteaux, 
who  had  guessed  her  thought,  soon  removed  it 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  explained  his  meta- 
morphosis. There  are  tastes  and  pleasures  which 
are  justified  in  the  eyes  of  certain  philosophers, 
because,  while  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  moral 
innocence,  nothing  can  be  urged  against  them  but 
their  peculiarity.  What  less  serious  accusation 
could  be  levelled  at  our  amusements  than  that 
they  resemble  those  of  the  masses! 

Ninon  was  delighted  to  meet  her  friend's  agree- 
able companion,  whose  appearance,  wit,  and  accom- 
plishments charmed  her;  and  Desyveteaux,  who 
had  at  first  merely  seemed  ridiculous  in  her  eyes, 
now  appeared  to  be  really  fortunate.  She,  there- 
fore, made  no  effort  to  induce  him  to  return  to 
his  former  mode  of  life;  indeed,  that  had  borne 
a  far  less  attractive  aspect  than  his  present  one. 
What  inducement  had  she  to  offer  to  those  who 
had  tasted  pure  and  natural  pleasures!  The  vain 
amusements  of  the  world  lead  only  to  dissipation, 
and  the  mind,  abandoning  itself  to  fleeting  en- 
joyments, leaves  the  heart  empty  as  soon  as  the 
illusion  ceases. 

Desyveteaux's  singular  philosophy  probably 
brought  some  such  reflections  to  Ninon's  mind, 
since  she  did  not  desert  her  old  friend,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  visited  him  from  time  to  time,  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  this  masquerade,  which  he 
kept  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  rendered  this 
last  event  almost  as  famous  as  his  life  by  insist- 
ing that  la  Dupuis  should  play  his  favourite  sara- 
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bande,  so  that  his  soul  might  pass  peacefully  away. 
What  is  it  that  enables  certain  men  to  unite  such 
contradictions  in  their  minds  ?  How  could  he,  who 
lived  solely  for  the  material  pleasures  of  this  life, 
help  feeling  some  grief  when  called  upon  to  leave 
them?  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  as  long  as 
he  lived  Desyveteaux  wore  in  his  hat  a  yellow 
ribbon,  '  for  love '  as  he  said,  *  of  the  charming 
Ninon  who  had  given  it  to  him.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Ninon,  having  had  such 
strange  teachers  ever  since  she  was  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion,  should  have  adopted  a  philo- 
sophy so  opposed  to  the  principles  which  Madame 
de  Lenclos  would  have  wished  to  instil  into  her 
mind.  For  a  long  while  she  had  lived  apart  from 
this  sensible  woman,  although  there  existed  be- 
tween them  a  strong  mutual  love.  Disparity  of 
opinions  necessarily  parted  them,  but  natural 
affection  still  held  its  sway  over  Ninon's  heart, 
and  the  serious  illness  of  her  mother  made  this 
fact  patent  to  the  whole  of  Paris. 

Madame  de  Lenclos,  separated  from  both  her 
husband  and  her  daughter,  had  conceived  against 
them  such  prejudices  as  are  only  too  common 
among  people  who  sacrifice  everything  to  their 
piety.  The  knowledge  that  her  daughter  was 
worldly  led  her  to  a  false  conclusion :  she  held 
that  a  love  of  pleasure  must  necessarily  result  in  a 
deviation  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  since  her 
daughter  was  far  from  being  devout  she  concluded 
that  her  nature  'must'  naturally  be  perverted. 

The  mother's  dangerous  condition,  however,  soon 
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altered  this  unfounded  opinion.  Ninon  flew  to 
her  bedside  as  soon  as  she  realised  the  situation; 
without  completely  renouncing  her  pleasures,  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  suspend  the  enjoyment 
they  gave  her.  Society,  friends,  attachments,  petty 
flirtations  all  ceased  to  appeal  to  her;  her  time 
was  now  fully  occupied  with  more  homely  duties. 
Madame  de  Lenclos  was  quite  surprised,  and  soon 
recognised  her  error;  she  had  loved  her  daughter 
tenderly,  and  now  found  that  affection  returned. 
And  though  the  happiness  caused  by  this  dis- 
covery did  not  prolong  her  life,  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  else  could  have  attained  that  object. 

All  Ninon's  philosophy  proved  of  no  avail;  she 
could  not  bear  to  witness  her  mother's  dying 
agonies,  her  heart  was  torn  with  grief.  Happy 
are  those  in  whom  Philosophy  does  not  conflict 
with  natural  weakness.  Her  mother  in  her  last 
moments  held  conversations  with  her  daughter, 
which  were  rendered  more  impressive  by  her 
weak  condition,  and  produced  a  strong  effect  on  a 
mind  already  broken  down  by  anxiety  and  grief. 
Scarcely  had  Madame  de  Lenclos  passed  away 
than  her  daughter  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  world ;  she  was  left  mistress  of  her  own  affairs 
owing  to  the  protracted  absence  of  Monsieur  de 
Lenclos ;  and  those  of  her  friends  who,  in  spite  of 
her  orders  to  the  contrary,  succeeded  in  seeing  her 
were  unable  to  persuade  her  to  alter  her  purpose. 
Ninon,  broken-hearted  and  despairing,  immured 
herself  in  a  convent  in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris, 
which  she  now  regarded  as  her  last  home. 
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Time  softens  the  keenest  pain  and  sense  of  loss 
as  well  as  the  deepest  grief.  Saint  Evremond  and 
Marion  de  Lorme  wisely  took  advantage  of  the 
peace  which  gradually  returned  to  their  friend; 
the  beautiful  de  Lorme  felt  doubtful  of  moving 
her  to  reconsider  her  decision ;  but  Saint  Evremond 
knew  Ninon  too  well  to  imagine  that  the  dull  life 
she  had  chosen  would  satisfy  her  for  any  length 
of  time;  it  was  at  any  rate  something  to 
have  been  able  to  see  and  to  converse  with  her. 
This  first  victory  over  friendship  was  an  earnest 
of  what  was  to  follow;  to  de  Lorme  and  Saint 
Evremond,  however,  the  world  owed  Ninon's  re- 
turn to  Society.  Her  friends  chaffed  her  by  saying 
that  her  retreat  was  a  sign  of  weakness  which 
must  never  be  repeated.  Owing  to  the  short  dura- 
tion of  her  absence  the  desire  for  pleasure  had 
not  waned ;  as  soon  as  she  had  felt  again  the 
magic  spell  of  the  world  it  revived  in  all  its 
intensity,  and  she  could  not  imagine  how  she 
could  ever  have  considered  it  less  absorbing. 
Love  again  held  paramount  sway — but  without 
tyranny,  without  pain,  without  the  many  attrib- 
utes which,  in  the  attempt  to  make  excuses  for 
its  defects,  inevitably  create  the  need  for  love 
as,  generally  speaking,  it  is  experienced  by  women. 

The  delight  of  Ninon's  friends  at  her  return  was 
simply  overwhelming :  from  this  we  see  how  deep 
was  their  affection  for  her.  Women  of  the  highest 
rank  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  the  company  of  one 
possessed  of  so  many  charms.  Dry-as-dust  scholars 
were  banished  from  her  house,  and  these  narrow- 
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minded  and  stilted  spirits,  with  their  gallantries, 
affectation,  and  exaggerated  wit  and  sentiment, 

betook  themselves  to  the  Hotel  de  R ,  which 

Bayle  calls  '  un  veritable  Palais  d'honneur.'  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudery  in  her  'Roman  de  Cyrus' 
gives  a  full  description   of   this  miniature  court 

of  R .    It  was  there  that   'precious'  language 

involved  idea,  and  insipid  compliments  were 
practised  as  a  fine  art  in  the  face  of  reason  and 
good  taste. 

At  Ninon's  house  all  were  frank,  all  were  pleas- 
ant, though  occasionally  persons  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  company  obtained 
admission,  but  they  did  not  often  remain  long. 
The  freedom  and  simple  truth  of  the  conversa- 
tion frightened  away  those  who  did  not  recognise 
its  value,  and  the  original  company  were  soon  left 
to  themselves  again.  Ninon's  keen  discernment 
and  tactful  taste  became  naturaUsed,  so  to  speak, 
in  each  one  of  her  friends.  If  the  amiable  frank- 
ness, easy  courtesy,  truthfulness,  wit,  and  taste 
which  characterise  the  Frenchmen  of  to-day  did 
not  absolutely  originate  with  her,  one  cannot  at 
any  rate  deny  that  it  was  she  who  brought  these 
qualities  to  a  state  of  perfection,  and  that  she 
inspired  all  those  who  had  the  advantage  of 
associating  with  her  with  a  zealous  desire  to 
follow  her  good  example. 

The  favour  which  Ninon  extended  to  two  of  her 
lovers  about  this  time  resulted  in  a  somewhat 
unusually  severe  quarrel.  She  herself  was  then  in 
a  condition  which  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  honour- 
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able  one,  unless  it  be  the  result  of  a  legitimate 
union ;  in  fact,  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 
Now,  whether  the  dispute  which  arose  between 
the  Marechal  d'Estr^es  and  the  Abb^  Dessiat,  as 
to  their  respective  rights  of  claiming  the  child 
as  their  own,  caused  Ninon  some  amusement,  or 
whether  she  was  unable  to  settle  the  matter  her- 
self, she  at  any  rate  refused  to  make  any  positive 
statement.  The  consequence  was  that  the  rivals 
were  reduced  to  casting  lots  in  order  to  decide 
the  question.  When  the  dice  were  thrown  fortune 
favoured  the  child  by  assigning  it  to  the  Marechal, 
who  was  in  a  better  position  to  provide  for  its 
well-being  than  the  Abbe. 

Ninon  was  delighted  to  grant  the  Marechal  a 
possession  which  he  had  claimed  so  eagerly,  and 
willingly  gave  up  her  child  to  one  who  thence- 
forward watched  over  him  with  real  fatherly 
affection.  The  lad  was  destined  to  be  educated  for 
the  Navy.  Thus  Ninon's  first  son  became  known 
as  the  Chevalier  de  la  Boissiere,  and  eventually 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  inherited  one 
of  his  mother's  gifts  by  proving  himself  a  very 
able  and  talented  musician.  He  died  at  Toulon 
about  thirty  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age,  re- 
taining to  the  last  his  marked  inclination  for 
pleasures  of  all  kinds.  His  room  was  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  musical  instruments  and  with  the  works 
of  the  best  masters.  During  his  residence  in 
Toulon  every  musician  of  note  travelling  between 
France  and  Italy  made  a  point  of  visiting  the 
Chevalier,  by  whom  they  were  always  cordially 
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welcomed,  provided  that  they  obliged  him  with  a 
display  of  their  skill. 

The  unclouded  happiness  which  had  been  the 
lot  of  this  son  gave  Ninon  no  reason  to  regret 
the  indiscretion  to  which  he  owed  his  birth.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  her  if  she  had  never  borne 
another  child.  Her  second  son,  as  we  shall  see, 
alas!  was  destined  to  bring  upon  her  a  terrible 
calamity. 

Meantime,  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
as  well  as  that  of  Louis  le  Juste,  had  radically 
changed  the  aspect  of  State  affairs.  The  first 
years  of  the  Regency  remained  memorable  chiefly 
for  the  riotous  pleasures  of  a  merry  Court  and 
the  marked  happiness  of  all  the  people.  The 
French,  who  are  by  nature  as  devoted  to  pleasure 
as  they  are  to  glory,  now  made  these  two  things 
the  sole  objects  of  their  ambition.  According  to 
Saint  Evremond,  who  wrote  some  irregular  stanzas 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Regency  on  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos :  '  There  was  no  lover  but  served  his 
king,  no  warrior  but  served  his  fair  lady.* 

These  were,  indeed,  happy  days  for  Ninon,  whose 
gay  and  sensitive  disposition  expanded  more  fully 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pleasure.  It  seemed  as  if 
Nature  owed  her  favourite  child  this  season  of 
unfettered  delight;  in  fact,  it  was  a  period  of 
licence,  directly  fostered  by  an  indulgent  govern- 
ment. 

The  French  were  now  beginning  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  pleasures  of  society,  influenced  at 
once  by  more  familiar  and  unrestricted  intercourse 
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with  women.  By  the  pursuit  of  gallantry  and  the 
study  of  literature  they  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  that  renown  which,  while  it  favoured  the 
advance  of  Science,  Art,  and  talent,  rendered 
France  the  envy,  and,  before  long,  the  model  of 
the  world.  It  was,  however,  but  the  dawn  of  that 
glorious  day  which  was  reserved  for  the  greatest 
of  our  kings. 

Ninon,  at  this  time  surrounded  as  she  was  by  the 
most  notable  among  Parisian  society,  found  that 
true  happiness  lay  in  making  others  happy;  but 
she  did  this  without  low  or  interested  motives,  and, 
as  M.  Voltaire  said,  'with  such  tact  and  delicacy 
as  to  make  the  proudest  beauty  seem  honourable 
in  her  very  failings.' 

The  fact  that  Ninon,  though  plunged  in  in- 
toxicating dissipation,  never  lost  her  taste  for 
less  intense  but  more  rational  pleasures,  may  help 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  special  merits  which 
distinguished  her  from  all  other  women.  Tender 
to  her  lovers,  punctilious  in  social  observances,  and 
ever  faithful  to  her  friends ;  her  amusements,  her 
interests,  her  thoughts,  her  affections  fully  occupied 
her  time.  The  most  attractive  of  her  lovers  was 
/  never  allowed  the  tyrannical  right  of  exclusive 
^'  possession ;  and,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  the  Abbe  de 
Chateauneuf,  'her  lovers'  most  dangerous  rivals 
were  her  friends.' 

The  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  with  a  weakness  too 
common  among  men,  had  not  found  in  the  good 
looks  and  intelligence  of  a  wife,  who  was,  perhaps, 
too  anxious  to  win  his  esteem,  such  charms  as  could 
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bind  his  heart ;  in  fact,  he  thought  Ninon  a  thou- 
sand times  more  fascinating.  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
proves  clearly  that  she  both  knew  and  resented  this 
infatuation,  for  in  a  letter  alluding  to  her  son's  love 
for  Ninon  she  said  that  *  Ninon  had  already  spoilt 
his  father.'  Young  M.  de  Vass^  gave  frequent 
entertainments  at  Saint-Cloud  in  honour  of  Ninon 
at  which  a  mutual  friend,  M.  de  S^vign^,  was  always 
present.  The  latter,  knowing  Ninon  so  well,  felt 
assured  that  the  gallantry  of  his  rival  was  but  a 
feeble  thread  with  which  to  bind  a  heart  which 
was  a  slave  only  to  its  own  inclinations.  He,  there- 
fore, did  not  think  it  disloyal  to  press  his  own  suit ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Ninon  showed  no  ingrati- 
tude in  favouring  de  S^vign^  above  his  generous 
rival. 

Her  grief  on  learning  soon  afterwards  that  the 
Marquis  had  lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  the  Che- 
valier d'Albret  was  certainly  very  deep ;  but  a 
passing  intimacy  depending  upon  sensual  pleasure 
and  upon  a  favourable  opportunity  leaves  no  per- 
manent impression.  M.  de  Vass^  was  none  the  hap- 
pier for  all  that.  He  had  ceased  to  please  Ninon, 
and  noticed  it  to  his  regret;  all  the  more  so  that 
her  extreme  loyalty  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
conceal  the  fact.  She  was  one  of  those  excep- 
tional women  who  hold  that  in  matters  of  love, 
deception  and  hypocrisy  are  the  only  cause  for 
shame. 

About  that  time  all  the    brilliant  members  of 

a    society    who    frequented    the    Hotel    de    R 

bethought  themselves  that  it  would  be  a  dainty 
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compliment  to  present  a  wreath  to  Mademoiselle 

de    R ,  who    went   by    the    name  of   Julie— — . 

Every  man  chose  a  flower,  and  wrote  verses  on  the 
blossom  in  question.  The  Due  d'Enghien  was  one 
of  the  party ;  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Comte  de  Moissens  and  with  Saint  Evremond  he 
had  naturally  heard  them  sing  the  praises  of  their 

celebrated  friend.    The  Hotel  de  R ,  which  he 

honoured  with  his  presence,  had  but  a  mild  at- 
traction for  him,  and  the  famous  above-mentioned 
•Guirlande  de  Julie,'  which  incessantly  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  the  visitors,  amused  him  very 
little;  this  was  but  natural,  for  the  Prince  was 
superior  to  his  companions  in  wit  and  knowledge, 
and  had  no  taste  for  poetry. 

Ninon's  receptions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he 
deigned  to  attend  did  not  leave  him  so  indifferent ; 
he  thought  her  house  very  different  from  the  other 
•Temple  Acad^mique,'  which  he  frequented  more 
from  habit  than  interest,  and  gradually  refrained 
from  going  to  the  latter  at  all.  Charmed  at  first 
by  the  intellectual  society  he  met  at  Ninon's  he  lost 
his  heart  to  his  fair  hostess,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Rocroi  made  no  great  fight  against  this  growing 
love,  which  soon  proved  a  joy  to  his  mistress  and 
an  intense  happiness  to  them  both. 

Valiant  soldiers  do  not  always  make  valiant 
lovers ;  the  most  noble  of  men  prove  mere  straws 
in  struggles  in  which  bravery  is  of  no  avail.  As 
Chaulieu  put  it :  '  The  man  who  would  emulate 
the  bravery  of  Hercules  need  not  for  all  that  be 
as  physically  strong.'    And  so  the  young  Prince, 
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destined  to  reap  immortal  fame,  in  spite  of 
his  powerful  build  and  his  noble  air,  was 
little  suited  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasures. 
A  Latin  proverb  says :  '  Pilosus  aut  fortis 
aut  libidinosus.'  Ninon,  knowing  its  meaning,  ex- 
claimed one  day,  when  lying  in  her  lover's  arms : 
•Sir,  you  must  be  very  strong!' 

This  Prince  lived  for  some  length  of  time  in 
close  intimacy  with  Ninon,  impelled  thereto  as 
much  by  the  benefit  he  derived  from  the  inter- 
course with  her  as  by  the  love  he  bore  her. 
Ninon's  nature  was  such  that  she  always  aimed 
at  inspiring  esteem  as  well  as  love ;  she  used  the 
influence  she  acquired  over  her  lovers  to  regulate 
their  conduct  and  lead  them  to  a  high  ideal  of 
the  duties  attached  to  their  respective  estates  in 
life.  Surely  we  can  easily  imagine  the  impression 
made  upon  them  by  the  advice  of  a  charming 
woman  given  with  gentle  wisdom  and  attractive 
wit.  Was  it  not  thus  the  charming  Aspasia  im- 
parted to  Pericles  the  seductive  art  of  oratory  and 
the  most  wholesome  political  opinions  which  he 
afterwards  used  to  such  good  effect? 

Our  young  hero,  full  of  love  and  respect  for 
Ninon,  spent  with  her  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  important  studies  and  the 
many  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his  rank  in 
society.  When  he  became  Prince  de  Conde  he 
never  ceased  to  bestow  upon  her  the  highest  marks 
of  friendship ;  even  when  they  met  in  the  street  he 
would  stop  his  carriage  and  alight  at  once  to 
greet  her. 
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The  Prince  de  Marsillac  (afterwards  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld)  was  at  that  time  far  less  of  a  philoso- 
pher than  he  afterwards  became ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  rather  piqued  himself  on  being  prone  to  all 
the  vices  of  the  youth  of  his  age.  It  was  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  by  the  way,  who  effected  the  great 
change  in  him.    She  was  wont  to  say  on  the  subject, 

that  if  the  Due  de  la  R had  improved  her  mind 

she  it  was  who  had  reformed  his  heart.  He,  then, 
was  unable  to  conceal  his  deep  admiration  for  the 
sterling  qualities  of  Ninon,  whom  he  often  met 
in  the  company  of  the  Due  d'Enghien :  very  soon, 
indeed,  he  struck  up  a  friendship  with  her  which 
only  ended  with  death.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
noble  disinterestedness  with  which  this  woman 
regarded  the  persons  of  high  rank  with  whom  she 
became  acquainted.  She  never  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered what  advantage  she  herself  could  derive 
from  their  friendship  ;  in  short,  the  impulses  of  her 
heart  and  the  merits  of  her  lovers  were  the  only 
reasons  on  which  she  based  her  favours. 

Ninon's  fame,  now  at  its  highest  point,  naturally 
excited  envy  and  hatred  among  some  women, 
especially  among  those  who  boasted  of  their 
morality.  They,  however,  had  no  claim  to  virtue 
except  as  a  mask,  and  altogether  lacked  the  art 
of  presenting  this  false  veneer  in  an  agreeable 
or  attractive  manner. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  really  difficult  to  imagine  the 
harm  that  may  accrue  from  jealousy  and  love  of 
scandal.  Women,  alas !  are  only  too  clever  in  such 
matters,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  true 
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merit  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  Ninon's  attri- 
butes, robs  their  own  charms  of  much  of  their  power. 
Anyhow,  the  outcry  and  complaints  created  by 
this  fascinating  woman's  conduct,  which,  let  it  be 
said,  her  enemies  were  incapable  of  imitating, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Queen  Regent,  who,  natu- 
rally enough,  thought  fit  to  create  some  order  in  the 
sombre  chaos  of  accusations  poured  upon  Ninon. 

Anne  of  Austria,  therefore,  sent  one  of  her 
officers  to  command  Ninon  to  spend  some  time  in 
retreat  in  a  convent,  which  she  was  allowed  to 
choose  for  herself.  At  first  the  Queen  implied 
that  this  should  be  done  at  the  Home  for  Peni- 
tents, but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  after 
Bautru's  explanation  that  Ninon  was  neither  a 
dissolute  character  nor  a  penitent.  Ninon,  who 
immediately  guessed  the  source  of  the  mischief, 
and  who  felt  that  she  had  many  friends  who 
would  easily  convince  the  Queen  that  matters 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  received  the  order 
rather  as  a  joke.  She  informed  the  messenger 
that  she  muph  appreciated  having  been  graciously 
permitted  to  fix  her  own  retreat,  and  that  she 
would  retire  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Grands 
Cordeliers.  *  The  young  jade ! '  was  Anne  of 
Austria's  exclamation  when  she  heard  the  result 
of  the  errand.  Monsieur  de  Guitaut,  captain  of 
her  bodyguard,  who  was  present,  and  noticed  the 
effect  of  the  answer  upon  the  Queen,  assured  his 
royal  mistress  that  Ninon's  reply  had  been  made 
in  fun,  and  that  this  lady  richly  deserved  great 
consideration  on  account  of  her  unusual  qualities. 
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This  testimony  was  naturally  confirmed,  and  most 
emphatically  so,  by  all  the  noblemen  acquainted 
with  Ninon.  In  fact,  the  Queen  dismissed  the 
subject,  and  much  resented  the  constant  gossip 
and  the  importunate  endless  outcries  against  a 
woman  who  was  so  evidently  respected  by  the 
highest  of  the  land;  the  fact  that  d'Enghien  was 
among  her  defenders  went  a  long  way  too,  as 
he  was  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  favour  the 
opposite  sex. 

The  comparatively  peaceful  times  during  which 
France  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  and  days 
of  pleasure  were,  however,  soon  to  be  followed 
by  signs  of  hatred  and  discord.  A  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  the  Ministry  be- 
cause the  war  had  not  been  ended  as  soon  as 
it  might  have  been,  and  the  taxes,  which  were 
naturally  increased  for  the  expenses  of  the  troops, 
weighed  upon  the  nation.  This  provided  in  re- 
bellious minds  a  good  pretext  for  serving  their 
private  interests,  whilst  maintaining  an  outward 
semblance  of  working  for  the  good  of  all. 

One  Minister  in  particular,  in  his  office  of  Main- 
tainer  of  Peace,  and,  therefore,  of  godly  rights, 
was  at  that  time  making  himself  conspicuous— a 
bad  move  at  a  moment  when  cabals  and  sedition 
were  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  This  Prelate, 
not  quite  a  soldier,  and  only  partly  a  minister  of 
God,  soon  began  to  work  upon  the  loyalty  of 
nobles  and  laymen.  Then  it  was  that,  in  the 
words  of  Cyrano,  a  perfect  volley  of  abuse  was 
poured  upon  Royalty  as  well  as  on  the  Church. 
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Second-rate  poets,  possessing  neither  merit  nor 
talent,  treacherously  sold  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Kingdom  injurious  vaudevilles,  abusive  libels — in 
short,  all  the  hundred  and  one  apparent  trifles 
which  in  restless  times  go  to  the  encouragement 
of  rebellion.  In  fact,  this  tacit  internal  revolt, 
although  it  apparently  concerned  but  one  man, 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  Nation 
had  not  Providence  intervened.  This  was  so 
wonderfully  ordained  that  discord  set  in  among 
those  very  people  whose  divided  interests  made 
them  eventually  the  only  victims  of  their  nefarious 
intentions. 

Ninon  had  not  spared  her  good  advice  to  those 
of  her  lovers  whom  she  regretfully  found  dis- 
posed to  risk  the  respect  they  owed  Her  Majesty. 
Scarron's  house,  once  the  meeting  -  place  of  loyal 
subjects,  became  a  rendezvous  of  rebels,  and  lost 
all  the  charms  which  had  formerly  attracted  her. 
The  last  straw  was  to  find  Monsieur  de  Lenclos, 
her  father,  among  the  adversaries  of  the  King, 
and  she  could  no  longer  close  her  eyes  to  his 
very  obvious  leaning  towards  the  Coadjutor  who 
became  the  very  nucleus  of  the  now  threatening 
and  imminent  storm. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  keep  her  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  things  she  readily 
perceived  the  private  reason  which  influenced  the 
rebels,  and  decided  to  quit  a  place  which  was 
soon  to  be  the  scene  of  many  dangerous  realities. 

The  Marquis  de  Villarceaux,  who  was  then  her 
lover,  owned  a  property  at  some   distance  from 
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Paris.  She  fixed  upou  this  as  her  retreat.  Whether 
her  affections  were  more  thoroughly  engaged,  or 
whether  she  could  no  longer  bear  the  constant 
signs  of  the  misfortunes  which  threatened  her 
country,  she  certainly  had  the  courage  to  exile 
herself  for  three  years,  and  to  spend  a  quiet  life, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  must  have  seemed  slightly 
monotonous  to  a  temperament  so  full  of  life  and 
so  fond  of  gaiety. 

Saint  Evremond,  who  knew  his  friend  so  well, 
was  quite  astounded  at  her  decision.  It  formed 
the  subject  of  an  elegy  which  figured  in  his  works ; 
therein  he  depicted  the  pleasures  which  had  so 
great  an  attraction  for  her,  and  even  reproached 
her  with  the  hold  that  her  attachment  for  de 
Villarceaux  had  taken  upon  her,  thus  depriving 
the  Capital  and  her  friends  of  her  charming 
presence.  And,  indeed,  her  return  was  not 
actuated  by  that  poetic  remonstrance  so  much 
as  by  the  fact  that  Paris  had  recovered  from  its 
dangerous  and  troublous  condition.  Monsieur  de 
Villarceaux  reaped  much  pleasure  from  this  re- 
treat, whilst  rousing  the  jealousy  of  his  friends. 
Imagine  his  triumph  at  having  won  a  woman  of 
so  flighty  a  nature,  and  at  being  able  to  come 
back  to  the  Capital  still  favoured  by  the  fascinating 
Ninon  after  a  tete-a-tete  which  had  lasted  three 
whole  years!  It  was  indeed  a  triumph  to  have 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  unscathed  by  daily  inter- 
course of  such  a  long  duration,  since  this  is  often 
fatal  to  the  most  sincere  affection.  Madame  de 
Villarceaux  was  furious,  and  could  with  difficulty 
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conceal  the  hatred    she    felt    for    Ninon    in    con- 
sequence. 

One  day,  when  a  large  gathering  of  friends  was 
assembled  at  the  de  Villarceaux  mansion,  some 
persons  had  asked  to  see  one  of  her  sons,  to  whom 
she  was  deeply  attached.  He  soon  appeared, 
accompanied  by  a  tutor  who  rarely  left  him. 
First  those  present  praised  his  looks,  and  passed 
on  to  remark  upon  his  talents.  The  mother, 
naturally  elated,  proceeded  to  give  proofs  of  the 
youth's  education.  '  Question  my  son,'  said  she, 
'  on  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  studies.'  'Now  then,  Marquis,'  said  his  tutor, 
in  a  dictatorial  fashion,  and  with  an  Italian  accent, 
which  his  pupil,  by  the  way,  had  instinctively 
adopted:  'Quem  habuit  successorum  Belus  Rex 
Assiriorum'?  'Ninum,'  answered  the  young  mar- 
quis promptly.  Like  a  flash  Madame  de  Villarceaux 
thought  of  the  woman  who  had  alienated  the 
affection  of  her  husband,  and  without  waiting  to 
hear  the  meaning  of  the  word  gave  way  to  furious 
anger.  '  That  is  a  fine  way  of  educating  a  boy, 
said  she;  'fancy  leading  him  thus  to  hear  about 
his  father's  follies!  The  answer  proves  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  question  put  to  him.'  Vainly 
did  the  preceptor  endeavour  to  explain  that  he 
could  not  understand  Madame  de  Villarceaux' 
outburst,  and  that  her  suspicions  were  absolutely 
incorrect.  His  assurance  that  the  young  man  could 
have  made  no  other  answer  appeased  her  not  at 
all ;  indeed,  she  was  not  to  be  pacified,  and  became 
absolutely  ridiculous  in  her  violence,  so  much  so 
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that  the  news  of  this  affair  soon  spread  all  over 
Paris,  and  eventually  reached  Ninon,  who  laughed 
loud  and  long  over  it  with  her  friends,  and  with 
Monsieur  de  Villarceaux  himself.  The  frankness 
and  the  pleasure  with  which  Ninon  related  all 
the  details  of  her  life  led  to  mixing  up  Moliere 
with  this  ridiculous  little  adventure,  and,  as  was 
inevitable  with  a  writer  who  so  ingeniously  pro- 
fited by  every  available  incident  true  to  life,  he 
made  good  use  of  the  information  when  he  created 
the  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas  in  one  of  his  plays. 

Meanwhile  Monsieur  de  Lenclos,  who  had  luckily 
escaped  the  fatal  results  he  richly  deserved  by 
joining  the  enemy's  standard  and  serving  the 
Coadjutor,  had  experienced  no  little  pleasure  in 
meeting  his  daughter  again.  He  naturally  con- 
sidered that  she  owed  him  the  reputation  she  had 
made  for  herself,  and,  whilst  daily  congratulating 
himself  more  and  more  on  Ninon's  success,  came 
to  admire  and  love  her  all  the  more.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  of  an  affectionate  nature,  en- 
joyed his  presence  in  Paris,  devoutly  hoping  that 
his  energy  and  strong  political  opinions  would 
have  calmed  down  sufficiently  to  keep  him  out 
of  danger;  she  rejoiced  with  him  in  all  the  delights 
of  social  pleasures,  when  an  unfortunate  attack  of 
illness  shed  a  cloud  over  all  her  peaceful  happiness. 
Monsieur  de  Lenclos  condition  was  dangerous  from 
the  first,  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  turn  matters 
would  take.  Realising  this  at  once,  he  sent  for 
his  daughter,  who  was  unable  to  conceal  her  great 
grief.    The  moment  seemed  well  chosen  to  parade 
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before  Ninon  the  philosophical  strain  of  mind 
he  was  pleased  to  imagine  had  characterised  his 
life.  In  a  feeble  voice  he  called  her  to  his 
bedside. 

'Ninon,'  he  whispered,  'you  see  what  is  left  to 
me  now.  Merely  the  remembrance  of  past  en- 
joyment ;  'tis  a  sad  thing  to  be  thus  cut  off  from 
every  worldly  joy.  I  do  not  seem  now  to  have 
been  granted  sufficient  time,  and  that  is  the  only 
complaint  I  have  to  make  against  Nature.  Alas, 
how  useless  is  all  repining !  But  you  will  survive 
me ;  make  the  best  of  such  precious  time ;  re- 
member !  have  no  scruples  whatever  as  to  the 
"number"  of  your  pleasures,  but  only  the  choice 
thereof.*  Thus  spoke  the  father,  in  terms  as 
contradictory  as  could  be  from  those  in  which 
his  wife,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  had 
addressed  their  daughter.  Monsieur  de  Lenclos 
with  a  last  effort  kissed  Ninon,  and  immedi- 
ately after  expired  in  her  arms.  Thus  she  lost 
the  most  loving  of  parents;  but  the  peaceful 
manner  of  his  end  robbed  it  of  much  of  its 
bitterness.  The  calm  resignation  which  Monsieur 
de  Lenolos  had  affected  in  his  last  hours  had 
deprived  that  last  act  in  the  life  of  all  men  of 
every  trace  of  anguish  or  excitement  which  too 
often  destroys  all  semblance  of  peacefulness. 
According  to  Ninon's  principles,  her  father  had 
died  as  did  the  sages  of  old.  Therefore  she 
mastered  her  grief;  the  mere  fact  of  carrying  it 
to  any  excess  would  have  made  her  unworthy  in 
her  own  eyes  of  being  the  daughter  and  the  pupil 
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of  such  a  wise  man.  Monsieur  de  Lenclos  had 
not  left  Ninon  as  well  off  as  she  had  had  every 
reason  to  expect.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
outlay  that  he  had  been  nicknamed  the  Brave,  an 
expression  dear  to  that  still  ferocious  section  of 
Frenchmen  who  at  that  time  thought  it  right 
to  oppose  the  Monarchy ;  added  to  which,  Monsieur 
de  Lenclos  had  never  stinted  himself  where  per- 
sonal enjoyment  was  concerned.  Ninon,  however, 
with  her  spirit  of  independence,  did  not  for  all 
that  think  of  exchanging  her  liberty  for  possible 
gain ;  she  was  anxious  to  rivet  the  link  of  chains 
which  are  rarely  light  or  even  bearable.  Basing 
her  actions  upon  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld's 
words :  *  There  may  be  good  marriages,  but  never 
a  delightful  one,'  she  remained  single,  and  made 
the  best  financial  investment  she  could  think  of  to 
ensure  a  comfortable  life  and  a  not  penurious  old 
age.  Sinking  her  capital  in  an  annuity  she  secured 
a  yearly  income  of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand 
pounds,  which  proved  ample  to  keep  her  from 
any  monetary  difficulties. 

After  a  long  absence  from  Paris  Ninon  had, 
naturally  enough,  noted  many  changes  of  various 
kinds.  Among  the  surprising  news  she  heard  on 
her  return  was  Scarron's  marriage  to  Mademoi- 
selle d'Aubign^,  which  caused  her  the  most  wonder- 
ment. The  position  of  this  lady  at  the  time  when 
she  had  become  Madame  Scarron  had  been  such 
as  to  doubt  the  likelihood  of  so  comfortable  a 
contingency ;  she  certainly  could  not  have  found 
any  man  better  suited  for  a  union   of  this  par- 
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ticular  nature.  No  amount  of  spirit  could  possibly 
help  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency,  yet  the 
celebrated  invalid  of  the  Queen  was  just  the  right 
man  for  this  charming  person,  who,  by  reason  of 
peculiar  circumstances,  was  destined  to  occupy  a 
unique  position  in  the  world. 

Scarron's  second  wife,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, his  companion,  was  a  delightful  woman  in 
every  way:  Scarron's  great  wish  was  to  see  her 
approved  by  Ninon.  This,  indeed,  did  not  seem 
impossible;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  two  had  met, 
natural  sympathy,  intellectual  advantages  equally 
shared,  and  that  prompt  astuteness  with  which 
both  women  recognised  true  merit  in  others,  soon 
drew  them  together.  Madame  Scarron  had  once 
been  told  by  Barbe,  a  mason  who  had  a  gift  for 
astrology,  that  she  would  one  day  attain  a  very 
high  position.  He  has  said,  too,  that  she  would 
fall  from  this  social  height  soon  after  his  (Barbe  s) 
death ;  therein  he  was  mistaken,  but  that  is  by 
the  way.  At  any  rate  Madame  Scarron  was  in- 
different to  the  prophecy,  since  enjoyment  and 
pleasure  were  in  her  opinion  far  more  desirable 
than  ambition  or  position. 

The  friendship  of  Ninon  and  Madame  Scarron 
was  so  quick  in  reaching  a  culminating  point  that, 

according  to  the  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  de  M 

and  de  L.  F ,  they  soon  lived  together  in  the 

greatest  possible  intimacy;  so  great  indeed  that 
the  usual  incident  which  eventually  puts  an  abrupt 
end  to  feminine  attachment  never  lessened  their 
bonds. 
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Ninon  witnessed  without  anger  the  growing 
affection  of  Monsieur  de  Villarceaux,  who  was  still 
her  lover,  for  the  new  friend  who  only  too  readily 
heard  his  pleadings.  The  first  stage  of  faithless- 
ness is  timidity:  the  new  lovers  tried  to  hide 
themselves  from  Ninon,  whose  presence  they  re- 
sented daily  more  and  more.  She  noticed  it,  of 
course,  and  in  the  secrecy  of  their  actions  realised 
the  treachery  of  those  she  loved  so  dearly.  Her 
generosity  found  excuses  for  the  two  culprits, 
whom  she  readily  forgave.  She  reassured  her 
friend  and  bid  her  have  no  fear,  whilst  she  re- 
moved all  embarrassment  from  the  mind  of  the 
Marquis.  This  last  straw  actually  made  her  their 
confidant,  and  Ninon's  philosophical  tendencies 
deprived  that  doubtful  duty  of  all  awkward- 
ness. After  all,  if,  when  complaining  of  such 
things  as  broken  bonds  and  infidelity,  we  gave 
less  ear  to  our  own  private  outraged  feelings, 
should  we  not  inevitably  find  less  cause  for  anger 
and  sorrow?  It  is  worth  trying,  if  only  in  the 
hope  of  acting  wisely,  as  did  Ninon. 

Monsieur  de  Villarceaux  was  soon  forgotten  with 
another  lover,  and  without  a  doubt  he  in  his  turn 
was  also  succeeded  by  others.  But  my  object  in 
these  Memoirs  is  to  write  about  those  men  only 
whose  characteristics  make  them  interesting ;  were 
I  to  mention  them  all  without  missing  one  the  list 
might  be  difficult  to  complete,  and  would  probably 
prove  wearisome  and  monotonous  to  the  reader. 

Monsieur  de  Gourville  was  the  next  celebrity— a 
man  of  fortune  and  excellent  education,  who  had 
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risen  rapidly,  partly  on  his  own  merits,  and  in  no 
small  measure  by  his  great  devotion  to  the  de 
Cond^s  and  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

He  showed  much  fervour  in  his  wooing  of  Ninon, 
who  returned  his  love,  but  his  duty  to  his  bene- 
factors forced  him  to  leave  his  lady  and  Paris. 
The  Prince  de  Marsillac  accompanied  the  great 
Cond^  on  this  occasion.  The  latter  was  then 
engaged  in  a  race  for  glory  vastly  different  from 
that  which  had  hitherto  fallen  to  his  lot,  since  the 
step  he  was  taking  could  but  prove  fatal  to  his 
country.  Monsieur  de  Gourville,  though  in  love, 
was  a  loyal  Frenchman,  yet  he  sacrificed  every- 
thing to  that  sort  of  duty  which  made  him  vio- 
late a  more  sacred  tie — the  love  one  should  bear 
to  one's  country. 

Accordingly,  before  he  left  he  looked  about  for 
some  means  of  placing  his  money,  as  his  fortune 
was  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  future.  Considering 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  it  might 
have  proved  dangerous  to  go  to  work  in  the 
usual  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  turning  rebel,  and  bethought  him- 
self that  secret  measures  were  the  only  safe  ones 
to  adopt. 

Acquainted  as  he  was  with  a  certain  Grand- 
P^nitencier,  famed  for  his  strict  morality.  Mon- 
sieur de  Gourville  deemed  him  worthy  of  his 
confidence.  With  him  he  left  twenty  thousand 
crowns;  but  his  love  for  Ninon,  whom  he  was 
leaving  with  deep  regret,  decided  him  to  divide 
the  deposit.      Thus   both   the   fair   lady  and   the 
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clerical  friend  became  responsible  for  half  the 
above-named  sum.  Ninon  was  far  more  touched 
with  this  proof  of  her  lover's  esteem  than  she 
would  have  been  had  he  sacrificed  the  motives 
which  robbed  her  of  his  presence. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  Monsieur  de  Gourville 
went  first  to  the  Penitencier.  Imagine  his  surprise 
when,  in  honeyed  tones  of  astonishment,  he  was 
told  that  no  such  sum  existed  ;  that,  as  the  saintly 
man  received  no  moneys  which  were  not  im- 
mediately distributed  among  the  poor,  he  could 
not  understand  the  claim.  Monsieur  de  Gourville 
complained,  protested,  showed  just  anger,  but  was 
met  with  the  most  aggravating  indifference,  with 
a  blank  expression  of  surprise  and  the  appearance 
of  outraged  innocence.  The  claimant  had  no 
resource  but  to  depart,  driven  away  by  the  in- 
dignation created  by  his  so-called  impudent 
demands.  Thus  hypocrisy  never  fails  to  impose  a 
kind  of  respect,  entirely  due  to  the  aspect  it  pre- 
sents; prudence  led  Monsieur  de  Gourville  to 
adopt  a  course  which  neither  justice  nor  his 
righteous  indignation  would  otherwise  have  coun- 
selled. 

Cruelly  deceived  in  his  opinion  of  a  man  whom 
Paris  believed  to  be  above  reproach  the  young 
man  imagined  that  he  would  have  no  better  luck 
with  Ninon,  by  whom  he  was  already  forgotten. 
After  this  rough  experience  everything  assumed 
a  suspicious  aspect;  besides,  how  could  he  hope 
better  things  of  a  woman  of  reprehensible  con- 
duct?    How  should   she  be  more  honest  than   a 
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man  who  for  years  had  lived  a  life  of  the  greatest 
austerity?  He  feared  even  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing her,  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  hate  where 
he  had  loved  so  deeply.  But  Ninon  had  heard 
of  Monsieur  de  Gourville's  return  to  Paris.  As- 
tonished at  his  non-appearance  she  sent  for  him, 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  she  was  sur- 
prised at  his  cool  behaviour,  and  expected  him  to 
come  at  once  to  greet  her.  And  he  went,  feeling 
much  ashamed  of  his  suspicious  attitude,  as 
Ninon's  message  was  in  itself  proof  positive  of 
her  innocence.  When  he  was  announced  Ninon 
rushed  into  his  arms.  '  Gourville,'  said  she,  '  a 
terrible  thing  happened  since  you  went  away.' 
These  words  again  awoke  his  distrust;  he  dared 
scarcely  look  into  her  face,  and  dreaded  her  next 
remark.  'Indeed,'  continued  Ninon,  thinking 
that  he  guessed  the  nature  of  her  confession,  'I 
pity  you  if  you  still  love  me,  for  my  feelings  to- 
wards you  have  completely  changed.  But  my 
memory  is  fresh,  and  I  am  ready  to  return  the 
ten  thousand  crowns  you  left  in  my  charge ;  take 
them,  but  do  not  ask  for  the  love  which  is  no 
longer  yours.  If  true  friendship  can  satisfy  you 
accept  mine,  for  it  will  prove  a  lasting  one.' 

Monsieur  de  Gourville,  respecting  this  frankness 
so  rare  in  men  and  women,  felt  no  small  grief 
for  his  loss ;  he  was,  moreover,  filled  with  admira- 
tion for  Ninon,  and  realised  that  he  really  had  no 
just  cause  for  complaint,  since  he  had  in  a  way 
justified  the  change  by  going  away  so  suddenly. 
He,  therefore,  put  a  good  face  on  the  situation, 
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and  gratefully  limited  himself  to  the  precious  gift 
Ninon  had  offered  him  in  exchange  for  a  more 
fleeting  joy. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  telling  Ninon  of  his 
adventure  with  the  priest;  and  related  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  he  had  forfeited  half 
his  fortune  through  the  dishonest  conduct  of  a 
man  possessing  a  high  reputation.  'I  am  not 
at  all  astonished,'  explained  Ninon ;  '  but,  for  all 
that,  you  should  never  have  suspected  me  of  such 
a  thing.'  Nor  would  she  hear  what  his  thoughts 
had  been;  she  did  not  want  to  be  offended  or 
deceived  by  anything  he  might  tell  her,  although 
she  explained  that,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of 
de  Gourville's  position  and  hers,  it  could  not 
possibly  justify  him  in  deeming  her  anything  but 
truthful  and  honest. 

In  short,  Ninon  behaved  extremely  well  at  this 
juncture;  there  was  undoubtedly  no  comparison 
between  her  and  the  double-faced  priest.  There 
is  nothing  more  shameful  than  to  appropriate  a 
deposit  of  any  kind  left  in  our  charge;  but  what 
dubious  morality  is  it  that  makes  rightful  restitu- 
tion 'honourable'?  It  is  the  only  thing  possible, 
so  that  personal  virtue  is  hardly  to  be  based  on 
such  obvious  duties. 

Nor  did  Ninon  think  it  at  all  flattering  to  be 
praised  for  her  action;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
shocked  at  the  thought,  and  felt  somewhat  in- 
sulted. 

Unlike  another  well-known  woman  in  Rome, 
Octaeilia,   whose    lover    was    Vitellius  Varro,   she 
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considered  she  had  simply  done  her  duty.  Vitellius 
Varro,  being,  as  he  thought,  sick  unto  death,  had 
left  to  his  heirs  the  charge  of  handing  over  to 
Octacilia  at  his  demise  a  certain  sum  which  she 
was  supposed  to  have  lent  him.  Vitellius  having 
recovered,  however,  his  fair  lady  lost  no  time  in 
claiming  this  legacy  from  her  lover,  on  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  merely  a  restitution.  It  was 
Aquilius  Gallius,  the  famous  lawyer  of  that  time, 
who  discovered  the  fraud,  and,  inspired  by  its  in- 
justice, wrote  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  deceit 
and  cheating,  which  work  Cicero  praised  very 
highly. 

Another  femme  galante,  Sempronia,  who  was 
one  of  the  Graces  and  Muses  of  her  day,  also 
publicly  denied  having  received  sums  of  money 
left  in  her  charge.  Such  instances  are,  therefore, 
not  rare;  but  treachery  of  that  kind  was  never  a 
fault  that  could  be  attributed  to  Ninon;  indeed, 
being  naturally  and  on  principle  of  the  most 
scrupulous  honesty,  she  could  never  count  it  a 
merit  to  fulfil  so  necessary  and  everyday  a  duty. 

Monsieur  de  G ay  followed  upon  Monsieur  de 

Gourville.  Her  intimacy  with  him  brought  about 
similar  difficulties  to  those  experienced  many 
years  before,  which  had  resulted  in  the  dispute 
between    the    Mar^chal    d'Estrees    and   the    Abb^ 

Dessiat.    In  1649  Monsieur  de  G ay,  made  famous 

by  reason  of  his  intense  love  for  Ninon,  of  which 
he  prided  himself  at  Court,  although  he  possibly 
took  this  step  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  forward- 
ing his  own  ambition,  was  the  father  of  the  second 
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son  born  to  Ninon.  More  fortunate  than  the 
Marechal,    concerned    in    an   aforenamed  dispute, 

Monsieur  de   G ay  met  with  no  contradictions 

when  he  claimed  his  rights  to  this  child.  Nor  was 
there  any  opposition  to  the  loving  attentions  he 
bestowed  upon  the  boy — attentions  which,  as  will 
be  seen  further  on,  were  to  bring  to  Ninon  the 
keenest  sorrow,  and  to  form  the  most  fatal  episode 
of  her  life. 

Some  time  after,  towards  1656,  the  world  rang 
with  the  renown  of  the  Queen  of  the  North, 
Christina  of  Sweden.  She  was  a  marvellous 
woman.  Her  satires  and  libels  attacking  the  party 
which  she  had  once  acknowledged  as  her  own,  her 
loud  praises  of  the  man  she  seemed  to  esteem  far 
more  than  her  own  crown,  the  motives  which  led  to 
her  abdication,  all  her  actions,  in  fact,  had  brought 
her  very  much  to  the  fore ;  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
may  be  said  to  have  been  upon  her.  This  Christina 
determined  that  she  too  must  see  Paris,  the  city 
which  held  by  chains  of  steel  the  genius  of  Letters 
and  Art.  She  accordingly  travelled  thither,  and 
there  again  showed  the  peculiarity  of  her  disposi- 
tion, since  Ninon  was  one  of  the  few  women  whom 
she  honoured  with  a  visit.  Several  men  of  Letters, 
chief  among  them  the  Marechal  d'Albret,  who  all 
paid  their  court  to  the  Queen,  had  painted  Ninon 
in  such  glowing  colours  that  she  did  not  deem  it 
condescension  on  her  part  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  no  record 
exists  of  this  interview,  since  the  conversation 
carried  on  between  two  women  of  such  cultivated 
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tastes  and  such  wondrous  aptitudes  must  have 
been  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  only  thing  we  do 
know  is  the  expression  used  by  Ninon  when  talking 
about  the  '  Precieuses,'  who  were  then  increasing  in 
number,  whom  she  described  as  '  les  Jansenistes  de 
TAmour.*  This  definition  was  so  apt  that  Christina 
never  forgot  it ;  she  constantly  referred  to  it,  and 
Ninon  gained  thereby  additional  esteem,  which  she 
had  by  no  means  endeavoured  to  inspire.  The 
Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  in  a  position  to 
criticise  or  otherwise  notice  Ninon's  tendency  to 
affairs  of  the  heart,  and,  that  point  being  elimi- 
nated, she  could  but  appear  perfect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Royal  Lady.  Both  women  endeavoured  to 
raise  and  improve  the  men  they  favoured,  so  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  bound  by  that  common 
desire,  if  not  alone  by  the  strong  intuitive  sym- 
pathy they  felt  for  one  another  as  soon  as  they  had 
met. 

Where  a  different  temperament  would  have 
prided  herself  on  this  noble  friendship,  Ninon 
accepted  it  as  a  natural  thing,  yet  it  roused  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  her  sex.  She  had  been  sur- 
prised to  find  philosophy  so  obvious  in  a  Queen, 
but  the  honour  that  accrued  to  her  by  the  Queen's 
preference  never  added  to  her  pride.  It  is  ever 
so  with  great  minds  who  recognise  true  merit ; 
rank  and  dignities  never  dazzle  their  eyes  ;  indeed, 
it  was  the  intellectual  side  of  Christina  that  at- 
tracted Ninon  far  more  than  the  crown  this  same 
Queen  had  so  evidently  despised.  In  fact,  Ninon 
not  infrequently  treated  as  vain  such  glories  as  the 
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shield  of  Achilles,  the  baton  of  Monsieur  de  F , 

and  the  crozier  of  a  bishop. 

The  French  had  never  before  reached  such  a  high 
degree  of  wit  and  gallantry.  The  young  hero  on 
the  throne  did  his  best  to  form  a  brilliant  and 
happy-hearted  Court,  only  too  ready  to  bask  in  the 
delights  provided  by  their  king.  For  him  Nature 
was  to  exhaust  all  her  powers  in  bringing  about 
miracles  of  all  kinds.  Many  prodigies  of  foresight 
had  predicted  glory  for  this  monarch;  they  vied 
with  one  another  in  preparing  for  coming  genera- 
tions incredible  accounts  of  the  things  that  were 
to  happen. 

Everything,  too,  really  seemed  to  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation.  There  was  the  advantageous 
peace  with  Spain,  then  a  marriage  of  which  Cardinal 

M foresaw  the  prosperous  results ;    the  same 

treaty  gave  back  to  France  and  her  king  the  Achilles 
of  the  century — in  short,  no  anxiety  marred  the  hap- 
piness of  all  concerned.  In  this  singularly  felicitous 
condition,  when  sacrifices  were  only  made  at  the 
altar  of  the  love  of  pleasure  and  art,  it  was,  perhaps, 
only  natural  that  no  one  noticed  a  mental  downfall 
which  was  slowly  becoming  visible.  Signs  of  affec- 
tation became  paramount,  a  semblance  of  beauty 
was  substituted  for  reason  and  common-sense, 
carrying  with  them  a  source  of  danger  to  the  less 
intellectual,  besides  having  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
women  of  the  time.  Then  it  was  that  Moliere,  with 
his  play  of  the  '  Precieuses  ridicules,'  fell  like  a  bomb 
among  those  enemies  of  all  that  was  natui'al — those 
very  women  whom  Ninon  had  ever  blamed.    She 
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had  been  among  the  first  to  applaud  the  earlier 
works  of  that  King  of  Comedy- writers,  whose  rapid 
success  was  but  an  earnest  of  the  reputation  he 
was  bound  to  attain.  Messieurs  de  Bauchaumont 
and  Chapelle,the  most  renowned  of  pleasure-seekers 
at  that  time,  were  then  intimate  friends  of  Ninon. 
It  was  Bauchaumont  (one  of  the  twin  brothers) 
whose  father,  the  President  de  Coigneux,  made  this 
remark :  *  My  son  is  but  half  a  man,  yet  he  wants 
to  do  everything  that  a  whole  man  does.'  In  spite 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  however,  this  'half  a 
man,'  who  was  not  exactly  temperate  in  his  indul- 
gence, lived  to  be  nearly  eighty!  But  to  return. 
Monsieur  Chapelle,  a  facile  poet  and  a  remarkable 
correspondent,  had  not  concealed  the  love  with 
which  Ninon  inspired  him ;  but,  as  we  shall  learn, 
she  proved  ungrateful  —  the  moral  of  this  being, 
that  talent  is  not  always  the  key  to  success  in 
matters  of  love. 

It  was  to  Chapelle  she  owed  her  acquaintance 
with  Moliere,  who  was  not  slow  in  discovering  her 
rare  mental  powers  and  her  wonderful  common- 
sense.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  friend- 
ship between  two  such  master  minds  should  but 
increase  with  years ;  mutual  esteem,  too,  which 
existed  in  a  marked  degree,  enhanced  the  pleasure 
derived  from  friendly  intercourse.  Nature  had 
blessed  them  with  the  same  power  of  discrimina- 
tion. Moliere,  destined  to  enlighten  his  time  by  his 
unusual  writings,  was  closely  followed  by  Ninon  in 
the  influence  she  exercised  over  many  by  her  good 
counsel   and   her  reasoning  powers.     It  was  the 
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knowledge  that  she  could  help  others  that  made  her 
write  to  Saint  Evremond,  how  at  night  'she  thanked 
God  for  her  mind,  and  prayed  in  the  morning  that 
her  heart  might  retain  its  lightness.'  And  this 
friendship  which  bound  Ninon  to  the  greatest  liter- 
ary genius  of  France  must,  indeed,  have  been  very 
flattering  to  her.  It  is  not  given  to  many  women  to 
claim  the  honour  Moliere  paid  her,  concerning  his 
greatest  masterpiece,  and,  indeed,  all  his  plays.  It 
came  about  in  this  fashion ;  but  first  there  is 
another  anecdote  worth  relating.  We  all  know 
the  cabals  and  dissensions  caused  by  the  production 
of  the  Play  of  'TartufPe.'  When  it  was  nearly 
finished  Moliere  had  no  name  for  his  Impostor.  He 
happened  to  visit  the  Nuncio  in  company  with 
two  priests,  whose  saintly  but  false  expression  of 
countenance  seemed  to  coincide  very  aptly  with 
the  character  he  had  described.  Some  man  brought 
in  truffles  to  sell.  One  of  the  priests,  knowing  a 
little  Italian,  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  the 
appetising  tuber,  and,  breaking  the  silence  he  had 
maintained,  handled  the  truffles  in  turn,  picking  up 
the  finest,  and  saying,  with  a  smile :  '  Tartoffali ! 
tartoffali !  Signor  Nuncio  ! '  Moliere,  who,  in  all 
circumstances,  was  primarily  keenly  observant  of 
people  and  things  around  him,  then  and  there 
thought  that  the  amusing  scene  he  had  witnessed 
quite  justified  the  adoption  of  Tartuffe  as  the  name 
of  his  Impostor. 

Neither  the  suffrage  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the 
interference  of  some  of  the  prelates  of  the 
Kingdom    could    silence     those    who,    aware    of 
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Moliere's  sarcasm,  feared  to  see  themselves 
ridiculed  on  the  stage.  This  faction  succeeded  in 
robbing  the  play  of  its  success  by  calling  upon 
the  police  to  forbid  further  performances.  It 
was  whilst  these  obstacles  were  put  in  his  way 
that  Moliere  read  the  play  to  Ninon,  whom  he 
always  consulted  in  matters  connected  with  his 
work.  He  was  often  heard  to  remark  that 
Ninon's  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  keener  than 
that  of  anyone  else  he  knew. 

She  was  charmed  with  this  play,  which  to  her 
mind  could  not  fail  to  add  to  her  friend's  celebrity 
and  renown,  and,  wishing  to  prove  to  him  the 
remarkable  aptitude  with  which  he  had  drawn 
his  characters  from  life,  told  Moliere  an  incident 
which  had  happened  in  her  presence,  and  in  which 
an  Impostor  figured  also.  Ninon  evidently  gave 
her  account  with  her  usual  sprightliness,  un- 
consciously adding  to  the  interest  by  her  own 
just  reflections  and  clever  presentation  to  such 
an  extent  that  Moliere  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion. He  even  owned  that,  had  his  'Tartuffe' 
not  been  written  when  Ninon  had  given  her 
description  of  an  Impostor,  he  would  never  have 
done  it  at  all,  for  he  came  away  convinced  that 
no  such  character,  true  to  Nature  and  splendidly 
portrayed,  could  have  equalled  that  described  by 
Ninon.  Nor  was  this  a  singular  instance  only. 
It  was  whilst  supping  with  Ninon  and  Madame 
de  la  Sabliere  that  the  delightful  reception  of 
the  Doctor  in  '  La  Malade  Imaginaire '  was  created. 
The  ladies  suggested  their  own  remarks  in  turn; 
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Despr^ux,  who  made  a  fourth  at  the  same  meal, 
did  not  condescend  to  contribute  to  such  trifling 
matters.  But  we  are  straying  away  from  Ninon's 
adventures,  and  they  are  by  no  means  ended  yet. 

As  one  of  her  favourite  maxims  was  that  we 
should  make  ample  provision  of  edibles  (not  of 
pleasures),  but  live  from  day  to  day,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  she  would  allow  any  intervals 
in  the  pleasures  she  so  thoroughly  enjoyed,  which, 
naturally,  were  also  a  source  of  joy  to  those  men 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  her.  When 
a  man  is  clever,  even  though  his  talents  may  not 
always  be  otherwise  useful  to  him,  they  still  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sex;  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  Monsieur  de  Saucourt  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  excellent  terms  with  Ninon. 
Thanks  to  his  rather  peculiar  reputation  many 
women  grudgingly  wished  to  count  him  their 
friend.  And  Ninon  did  not  have  to  urge  her 
usual  inconstancy  to  rid  herself  of  this  suitor 
whom,  after  all,  she  at  times  felt  inclined  to 
retain  longer  than  was  her  wont. 

As  time  went  by,  this  woman's  wonderful  love 
of  pleasure  reached  a  high  point,  and,  as  a  natural 
result,  her  fickleness  did  not  abate.  It  is  rare  to 
meet  with  persons  so  privileged  that  they  do  not 
weary  of  the  one  object  of  their  affection.  With 
Ninon,  who  felt  she  had  a  right  to  the  enjoyments 
open  to  men,  there  was  no  self-reproach  as  to  her 
conduct :  her  frankness  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 
It  was  for  her  lovers  to  be  fearful  lest  they  should 
lose  her,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  her  ways  in  love, 
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which  were  as  fashionable  then  as  they  are  now- 
adays. She  never  blushed  at  her  actions,  often 
joked  about  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
instance. 

It   concerns   the   Marquis   of   Chatre,  who   had 
been  her  lover  for  some  time.    Called  away  from 
Ninon's    side    by   duty,   he    realised    the    pain    it 
would  give   him   to   be  for  ever  separated  from 
her.      A     Frenchman     never     hesitates     between 
glory  and  love;  indeed,  he  probably  sets  honour 
higher    than   anything   else   in    the   world.      Yet, 
having  experienced  the  pain,  he  groaned  aloud  at 
the  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posing himself  in  parting  from  her.    Vain  were 
all  Ninon's  assurances  that  his  fears  were  ground- 
less.   '  No,'  said  he,  '  you  will  forget  and  betray  my 
confidences.    I  know  you  too  well.    The  thought 
alarms  me;  and  though  your  heart  is  mine  now, 
I  know  and  feel  that  you  cannot  deceive  me  as 
to    the    future.      Who    will    remind    you    of    my 
affection  when  I  am  far  away?     The  sentiment 
you  inspire  in  me,  Ninon,  is  very  different  from 
the  love  you  bear  me.      You  will  be  ever  in  my 
mind;    absence    will    only    fan   the   flame    of    my 
love  and  increase  my  despair.    Everything  in  life 
will  be  odious  to  me  without  you;  whereas  you 
will  lose  interest  in  nothing.'    Ninon  could  hardly 
contradict   him:   she   felt   he  was   right,  but   she 
could  not  find  it  in  her  to  deal  such  a  cruel  blow 
to  her  friend.      Is   there  a  woman   born  who  is 
not   past   mistress  in    the   art    of   dissimulation? 
Circumstances  seem  ever  to  combine  to  call  for 
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its  need.  Besides  which,  at  that  moment,  Ninon 
had  no  intention  of  being  faithless ;  the  moment 
had  not  come,  it  might  not  even  occur,  yet  it 
was  worth  an  effort  of  resistance.  That  is  what 
passed  rapidly  through  Ninon's  mind.  It  is  a 
way  women  have;  for,  after  all,  Ninon  could  no 
more  avoid  feminine  instincts  than  she  could 
cease  to  breathe  at  will. 

Had  the  Marquis  not  felt  so  strongly  that  his 
fears  were  justified,  and  had  his  despair  not  been 
so  keen,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  comforted  by  Ninon ;  in  this  case  no  amount 
of  self-esteem  could  lessen  the  danger.  Such  was 
Monsieur  de  la  Chatre's  sad  plight  when  he 
suddenly  bethought  himself  of  a  plan  which  he 
imagined  would  baffle  the  most  customary  incon- 
stancy. 'Listen,  Ninon,'  said  he,  'you  are  with- 
out doubt  an  extraordinary  woman;  the  only 
thing  which  might  bring  me  some  comfort  must 
therefore  also  be  unique:  I  will  have  a  greater 
pledge  of  my  happiness  than  love.  I  want  you 
to  give  me  a  note  of  hand  which  shall  be  a 
security  for  your  absolute  faithfulness.  I  will 
dictate  it  to  you  in  the  most  sacred  and  binding 
of  terms  and  shall  not  leave  you  until  you  have 
done  this  for  me;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
secure  my  peace  of  mind.'  And  although  Ninon 
urged  that  this  really  was  a  most  unusual  pro- 
ceeding, a  most  foolish  one,  too,  the  Marquis 
insisted  so  strongly  that  her  remonstrances  were 
vain.  She  had  to  write  a  declaration  such  as  had 
probably    never    before    been    imagined,    and    he, 
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putting  it  in  his  pocket,  left  her  to  obey  the  call 
of  duty. 

Two  days  afterwards  Ninon  happened  to  be 
tempted  by  a  man  whose  very  nature  threatened 
danger  to  the  given  promise.  He  had  long  insisted, 
long  urged  his  suit,  and  was  not  one  of  those  it 
is  easy  to  put  off.  Knowing  his  rival  absent  he 
was  not  deterred  by  Ninon's  refusals ;  on  the  con- 
trary, difficulties  but  added  to  his  determination 
and  fanned  his  love  to  danger  heat :  he  waxed  so 
eloquent  that  at  last  Ninon  could  no  longer  resist 
his  appeal.  A  look  in  her  eyes  betrayed  her  feel- 
ings— it  is  not  easy  to  conceal  confusion  in  certain 
circumstances — and  Ninon  was  conquered  almost  be- 
fore she  had  well  realised  the  dangers  of  the  attack. 

Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  man  when 
Ninon,  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  situation, 
murmured:  'Ah  .  .  .  Ah  .  .  .  Quel  bon  billet  qu'a 
la  Chatre ! '  Of  course,  she  was  forced  to  explain, 
and  when  she  had  confessed  what  had  taken  place, 
her  new  lover,  happy  in  the  present,  though  little 
interested  in  the  Marquis,  gained  an  insight  into 
the  frivolous  nature  of  his  fair  lady;  indeed,  he 
thought  the  whole  thing  so  striking  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  joke  to  himself.  Very  soon  the 
words  'billet  a  la  chatre'  became  proverbial  terms 
applied  to  things  upon  which  it  is  not  wise  to 
depend.  Not  all  Ninon's  philosophy  could  save  her 
from  being  considerably  annoyed  at  her  lover's 
indiscretion.  But  he  soon  returned  to  her,  youth- 
ful, delightful,  just  as  he  had  appeared  to  her 
when  he  laid  siege  to  her  heart,  just  aa  he  always 
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remained.  Briefly  stated,  he  was  soon  forgiven; 
in  fact,  Ninon  forgot  the  quarrel  until  the  moment 
came  for  him  to  leave  her;  then,  running  after 
him,  she  called  down  the  stairs :  '  But,  Marquis, 
we  are  not  yet  reconciled.' 

It  was  owing  to  these  strange  characteristics  that 
she  earned  her  reputation  of  born  coquette;  she 
would  have  been  much  more  dangerous  had  she 
ever  concealed  her  faults  or  attempted  to  repudiate 
them.  This  she  never  did ;  her  extraordinary  frank- 
ness was,  perhaps,  one  of  her  greatest  attractions, 
and  made  up  for  other  little  idiosyncrasies  in  which 
she  may  have  shown  more  boldness  than  other 
women;  the  slightest  sign  of  coarseness  in  her 
was  naturally  made  much  of  by  her  enemies.  The 
collections  of  songs  published  in  those  days  prove 
that  she  was  not  treated  less  mercifully  than  many 
other  women  whose  rank  as  well  as  their  beauty 
was  famous  at  Court.  The  nature  of  the  verses 
in  question  is  somewhat  too  free  to  allow  of 
their  being  recorded  here,  yet  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  ignore  their  existence.  The  only  read- 
able couplet  was  written  by  the  Academician, 
Monsieur  de  Tourelle.  He  was  the  translator  of 
'  Demosthenes,'  and  had  written  a  preface  to  his 
book.  His  style  was  so  pompous  and  full  of  affecta- 
tion that  Ninon,  who  was  difficult  to  please  in  such 
matters,  had  never  been  one  of  his  admirers.  She 
had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  hide  the  dulness 
she  had  felt  in  perusing  the  book,  and  it  was  out 
of  revenge  that  the  great  man  wrote  an  epigram, 
saying : 
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'  How  could  Ninon  find  any  charm  in  an  academic 
speech  full  of  Greek  and  Latin  ?  Surely  rhetorical 
figures  must  be  but  tame  compared  with  those 
of  the  Ar^tin.' 

According  to  Madame  de  S^vign^  '  it  is  women's 
privilege  to  be  weak,  and  they  make  the  most  of 
it  without  the  slightest  scruple.'  This  was  really 
very  leniently  expressed :  the  writer  might  have 
added  that  they  had  never  abused  that  privilege 
more  than  they  did  at  that  period.  Love  of 
pleasure  had  taken  possession  of  women  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  deeds  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
knew  no  bounds.  And  Ninon,  after  all,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  other 
women  prided  themselves  on  being. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  justify  the  manner  in  which 
she  allowed  herself  to  gratify  her  desires,  and  even 
less  to  sanction  the  freedom  with  which  she  treated 
the  most  sacred  subjects.  Although  a  certain 
show  of  philosophy  ensures  us  safety  from  the 
breath  of  scandal  it  should  not  rise  above  human 
reason.  Were  this  a  fit  time  for  enlarging  upon 
this  matter  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
mere  show  of  respect  we  owe  to  society  should 
act  as  a  brake;  so-called  discoveries,  working 
against  accepted  maxims,  whether  political  or 
sacred,  must  be  entirely  put  away.  In  this  respect 
Ninon  and  her  so-called  Philosophy  are  alike  in- 
excusable. Madame  de  S^vign^,  therefore,  has 
right  on  her  side,  and  all  respectable  folk  must 
agree  with  her  when  she  complains  in  one  of 
her  letters  of  Ninon's  dangerous  influence  where 
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such  important  questions  were  concerned.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  subject  for  alarm  when  this  sensible 
mother  saw  her  son,  but  a  youth  still,  of  agree- 
able temperament,  and  susceptible  to  outside  in- 
fluences, enamoured  with  Ninon ;  she  the  while 
laughing  at  his  simple-mindedness,  making  a 
crime  of  it  almost,  and  urging  forgetfulness  of 
the  principles  he  had  imbibed  during  his  home 
life! 

The  young  Count,  however,  was  deeply  in  love, 
nor  could  his  mother  nor  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  was  attractive 
and  clever,  so  much  so  that  even  Ninon  soon 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  protestations.  Moreover, 
knowing  the  celebrated  Champ -mele  to  be  in 
love  with  him,  Ninon  demanded  a  surrender  of 
that  woman's  letters.  Such  is  jealousy.  And 
Ninon  had  a  horrible  plan:  she  intended  sending 

this  correspondence  to  the  Marquis  de  T ,  who 

was  being  deceived  by  the  famous  actress  who 
preferred  the  youthful  Count;  to  use  her  own 
words,  Ninon  hoped  that  the  woman  would  be 
thrashed  for  her  treachery.  The  Count  had  con- 
fessed his  weakness  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who 
with  her  reproaches  made  her  son  blush  for  the 
cruel  deed,  and  made  him  realise  that  'even  in 
dishonest  dealings  some  code  of  honour  must  be 
observed.'  He  rushed  to  Ninon's  house,  and, 
either  by  violence  or  by  clever  representations, 
obtained  the  return  of  the  letters,  which  were 
forthwith  put  into  the  fire. 

The  intimacy  prefaced  by  such   stormy  excite- 
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ments  seemed  to  prove  a  lasting  one.  Madame 
de  S^vigne  shuddered  at  the  thought ;  but  she  was 
soon  reassured  when  her  son  told  her  that  he  had 
in  his  turn  been  forsaken,  confiding  to  his  mother 
certain  straits  in  which  he  frequently  found 
himself.  He  was  a  real  example  of  the  lover  of 
Penelope  of  old:  the  bow  of  Ulysses  had  proved 
his  weakness.  His  mother  said  his  '  soul's  trouble 
seemed  to  have  brought  about  physical  disease; 
like  Eson,  he  wanted  to  boil  himself  in  a  copper 
with  seasoning  and  spices  to  cheer  himself  up.' 
So  Ninon  had  not  spared  him.  To  her  he  repre- 
sented a  man  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  correct 
definition  of  such  a  being.  A  soul  like  pap,  a 
body  resembling  wet  paper,  with  the  heart  of  a 
pumpkin  fricasseed  in  snow — that  was  the  lover 
she  had  tempted  away  from  the  stage  heroine. 
She  subsequently  numbered  him  among  her 
friends.  So  intimate  were  they,  however,  that  the 
world  still  suspected  them;  but  Ninon  declared 
that  people  were  quite  mistaken;  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  their  relations,  which  were 
those  of  brother  and  sister. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Ninon  made  one 
or  two  wonderfully  apt  remarks  which  are  not 
buried  in  oblivion.  Owing  to  a  change  of  fashion 
in  head-dress  a  novel  one  had  been  adopted — the 
*  Hurliibrelu.'  This,  like  most  fashions,  did  not 
suit  everybody.  Madame  de  S^vigne  was  of 
opinion   that  some  women  wearing   it    ought  to 

be  slapped.    Among  these  was  Madame  de  C . 

Ninon   said  that  she   resembled  a  hotellerie  prin- 
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temps,  as  two  drops  of  water  resemble  one 
another.  Even  Madame  de  S^vigne  quotes  the 
expression  in  one  of  her  letters,  and  calls  it 
delightfully  true. 

In  the  same  letters  another  remark  is  quoted. 
Madame  Dufrenoy,  the  wife  of  Monsieur  de 
Louvois'  head  clerk,  whom  the  Minister  admired 
not  a  little,  was  the  object  of  Ninon's  sarcasm 
this  time.  According  to  Madame  de  Sevign^  this 
Dufrenoy  was  *a  nymph,  a  divine  woman';  yet 
the  clever  writer  thought  her  own  daughter 
more  beautiful,  but  the  exalted  position  of  the 
lover  in  question  shed  its  glory  upon  Madame 
Dufrenoy.  He  it  was  who  caused  a  new  Court 
appointment  to  be  made — that  of  lady  of  the 
Queen's  bedchamber;  this  placed  the  newly  ap- 
pointed lady  below  the  Dame  d'Atours  but  above 
the  so-called  Femmes  de  Chambres,  and  in- 
creased the  jealousy  of  others.  Ninon,  hearing 
the  bitter  complaints  prevalent  at  the  time,  said 
that  the  Minister  had  acted  on  this  occasion 
as  did  '  Caligula  when  he  appointed  his  charger 
Consul!' 

The  third  victim  of  her  sarcasm  was  Made- 
moiselle de  Scud^ry,  who  was  as  ugly  as  she  was 
witty.  Ninon,  seeing  her,  said  she  resembled  a 
•septante,'  a  quaint  expression  much  fancied  at 
that  time,  and  which  even  now  might  curry  favour 
were  such  stings  not  reduced  to  tameness  by  being 
related. 

Thus  did  Ninon  amuse  herself  where  ridiculous 
matters  were  concerned;  her  renown  in  this  line 
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wa8  almost  as  great  as  that  of  her  friend  Madame 
de  Cornuel.  She  shone  so  particularly  at  table 
that  people  were  wont  to  say  '  her  soup  intoxicated 
her,'  although  Ninon  rarely  drank  anything  but 
water.  It  was  on  such  occasions  that  she  dispensed 
the  Nepenthes  which  Homer  offered  at  the  hands 
of  Helen  to  charm  his  guests,  which,  after  all, 
represented  the  fascination  of  this  Princess'  clever 
conversation. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  think  Ninon  capable 
of  another  thing  which  I  culled  from  private 
memoirs.  L'Aigle  de  la  Chaire,  whom  Madame  de 
S^vign^  mentions  as  'Le  grand  Pan,'  had  gained 
a  high  reputation.  Ninon  was  anxious  to  dis- 
cover whether  his  heart  were  as  pure  as  his 
eloquence.  She  had  captivated  all  the  heroes,  all 
the   great    men    of    her    time ;    so,  thinking  that 

Father  B might  be  tempted  to  increase  her 

list,  Ninon  feigned  illness,  and  sent  for  him.  The 
Reverend  Father  found  a  woman  arrayed  with 
the  most  extravagant  coquetry.  She  received 
him  with  graces  which  worldly  love  alone  makes 
dangerous,  but  which  men  whose  desires  turn 
heavenward  are  slow  in  perceiving.  'I  can  see,' 
said  he,  '  that  your  heart  and  soul  are  affected ; 
your  body  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health.  May 
the  great  Physician  of  souls  send  you  prompt 
recovery.'    And  he  departed  in  haste! 

If  this  be  true  the  shame  lies  at  Ninon's  door, 
for  lying,  boldness,  and  lack  of  modesty  are  un- 
bearable. I  am  inclined  to  think  this  an  invention, 
because  I  have  come  across  a  verse  or  two  written 
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about  Ninon  in  which  there  is  mention  of  a  great 
preacher,  who  may  have  met  her  somewhere,  and 
who  endeavoured  to  make  her  change  her  mode 
of  life.  The  point  that  he  visited  her,  for  some 
pretext  or  another,  seems  absolutely  contradicted. 
The  lines  run  thus : 

'  Ninon  gambles  her  days  away ;  run  where  love 
guides  you.  Were  the  preacher  who  exhorts  you 
sitting  with  you  by  your  fireside  he  might  have 
spoken  differently.' 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  far  more  amusing 
had  Ninon  sent  for  Father  B ,  with  special  de- 
signs upon  his  affections.  The  fact  that  they 
casually  met  and  that  their  conversation  should 
have  been  a  question  of  chance  was  too  simple 
to  record.  From  this  casual  meeting,  however, 
the  usual  habit  of  gossiping,  which,  unfortunately, 
still  prevails,  leads  people  into  drawing  erroneous 
conclusions.  That  is  the  source  of  a  hundred  and 
one  anecdotes  found  in  the  history  of  all  times 
and  of  all  people. 

There  may  be  some  who  would  wish  that  the 
following  anecdote  had  as  little  foundation.  Until 
now  Ninon's  lovers  had  belonged  to  good  society — 
in  short,  they  were  of  better  birth  than  her  own, 
so  that,  though  urging  the  fact  that  Pecour  was 
very  talented,  it  would  still  prove  none  the  more 
excusable. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  discovered,  from  information 
given  me  by  people  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  those  times,  that  the  celebrated  dancer 
pleased  her  not  a  little ;  indeed,  he  was  the  lucky 
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rival    of   the    Comte    de  Chois ,  who,  in  1693, 

became  Marshal  of  France. 

Pecour,  though  better  known  for  his  valour 
than  for  any  honourable  and  solid  virtues,  evoked 
on  Ninon's  part  nothing  but  the  mildest  form  of 
respect,  which  he  perhaps  deserved,  but  which, 
loving  her,  he  did  not  seek  to  obtain  from  her. 
Ninon  said :  '  He  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  but 
he  never  gives  me  the  slightest  inclination  to  fall 
in  love  with  him.'  Pecour's  frequent  visits  annoyed 
her;  he  did  not  complain,  but  was  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  misfortune  he  anticipated.  One  day, 
in  his  endeavour  to  insult  the  rival  unworthy  of 
his  attention,  Pecour  received  from  him  such  a 
bold  reply  as  to  allow  no  more  uncertainty  on 
the  dreaded  subject. 

The  dancer  had  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes  similar 

to  some  then  in  fashion.    The  Comte  de  Chois , 

seeing  him  in  this  doubtful  splendour,  desirous  of 
treating  him  with  scorn,  asked  some  embarrassing 
and  ironical  questions  with  an  artfulness  that  is 
still  meritorious  in  the  ideas  of  the  public.  Pecour 
could  not  resist  the  vanity  inspired  by  his  secret 
triumph.  The  Count  proceeded  in  the  same  tone 
to  ask  under  what  flag  Pecour  intended  to  serve, 
and  the  name  of  the  regiment  of  which  the 
dancer  was  a  member.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'I  command 
a  regiment  (body)  you  have  served  for  some 
time.' 

The  Count,  who  had  been  warned  by  his  sus- 
picions, accepted  the  cruel  and  humiliating  nature 
of  the  reply.    He  only  wished  to  see  Ninon  again 
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to  shower  invectives  upon  her,  but  as  soon  as  he 
met  her  his  anger  faded  away.  Avaricious  Dame 
Nature  does  not  shower  her  gifts  equally  on  all, 
and  the  Count  did  not  shine  by  his  wit.  Imagine 
what  it  must  have  been  for  Ninon  to  possess  a 
lover  who  could  but  sigh,  whose  reproaches  were 
so  tame,  who  could  only  talk  about  his  love  with- 
out embellishing  his  protestations  by  a  single  flow 
of  sentiment !  It  was  she  who  held  that  it  required 
a  hundred  times  more  wit  to  make  love  than  to 
command  whole  armies.  Respect  and  admiration 
are  not  enemies  of  boredom.  Ninon  had  so  long 
groaned  at  the  Count's  persistency  that,  yielding 
to  her  usual  liveliness,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  quoting  Cornelius  when  he  said  to  Csesar: 
'  Heavens !  what  a  quantity  of  virtues  you  make 
me  detest.'  It  was  by  this  clever  satire,  of  which 
few  persons  are  worthy  nowadays,  that  Ninon 
succeeded  in  wearying  the  Count  who  had  so 
determinedly  sought  to  win  her.  By  acting  thus, 
moreover,  Ninon  proved  once  more  that  she  had 
a  higher  respect  for  Love  than  to  throw  herself 
away  unquestionably  on  any  lover  her  charms 
might  attract. 

Nature,  having  blessed  Ninon  with  gifts  other- 
wise so  unequally  distributed,  had  reserved  yet 
another  for  her — one  as  rare  hitherto  as  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be— I  mean  the  art  of  pleasing 
when  age  deprives  even  wit  and  beauty  of  its 
fascinations.  Ninon  was  over  sixty  when  she 
again  inspired  another  fatal  passion;  so  real  was 
this  that  she  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  son  she 
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loved  so  dearly,  whose  death  made  her  supremely 
unhappy. 

Monsieur  de  G had  educated  this  son  under 

the  name  of  Chevalier  de  Villiers.  It  was  an 
understood  matter  that  the  fact  of  their  relation- 
ship should  remain  unknown  to  him.  Ninon 
having  acquiesced,  the  father  realised  that  the 
young  man  could  but  benefit  from  his  mother's 
society,  and  had  arranged  that  he  should  visit  at 
her  house  as  often  as  his  studies  allowed. 

Ninon  welcomed  him  as  she  did  others  of  good 
birth  and  high  position,  whose  parents  encouraged 
an  acquaintance  with  a  person  so  highly  gifted. 
I  might  go  so  far  as  to  add  that  Ninon  was  the 
gem  of  her  time.  If  historians  are  to  be  believed 
the  lucky  lovers  of  Empress  Theodora  were  easily 
distinguished  from  other  men  who  had  not  the 
entree  to  her  court.  It  is  also  true  that  the  gilded 
youth  of  the  period  who  frequented  Ninon  bore 
the  stamp  of  extra  courtesy  and  good  manners. 
They  owed  to  her  a  noble  demeanour,  free  from 
vanity  and  affectation,  and  followed  her  lead  in 
matters  of  behaviour,  not  only  guided  by  her  fas- 
cinating example  but  also  by  their  intense  desire 
to  please  her.  Monsieur  de  G 's  son  was  des- 
tined to  fill  a  position  wherein  grace  and  wit  were 
essential  factors,  and  Monsieur  de  G — —  could  not 
bear  to  deprive  him  of  this  wonderful  schooling, 
to  which  he  had  more  right  than  any  other. 

The  Chevalier  de  Villiers  was  both  susceptible 
and  keenly  sensitive ;  with  him  emotion  was 
always    of    the    strongest    kind.     The    gratitude 
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which  he  felt  he  owed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 
very  soon  changed  to  warmer  feelings,  on  which 
he  congratulated  himself  without,  however,  allow- 
ing them  to  be  recognised.  For  a  long  time  he 
loved  on  in  silence,  showering  upon  her  little 
attentions  which  every  lover  enjoys;  he  daily 
discovered  reasons  for  becoming  more  and  more 
attached  to  the  fair  and  charming  one.  His 
mother,  not  guessing  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
unwittingly  helped  him  on.  She  had  always  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  discretion,  yet  had  natur- 
ally on  more  than  one  occasion  showed  him  some 
preference,  kept  him  longer  on  his  visits,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  marking  her  devotion  in  some 
trifling  manner.  So  much  so  that  the  young 
man  often  asked  himself  whether  he  had  any 
good  cause  to  hope  that  his  love  would  be  re- 
turned. And  was  this  not  perfectly  natural? 
He  could  not  realise  the  nature  of  these  acts  of 
friendship;  in  fact,  he  was  completely  deceived 
as  to  their  motive,  and  his  attitude  soon  assumed 
the  character  of  the  most  ardent  affection.  Then 
Ninon  became  alarmed.  As  time  passed  the 
Chevalier  could  no  longer  dissimulate ;  she  at 
once  became  reserved,  made  excuses  to  keep  him 
away,  but  in  vain.  When  a  young  man  of  such 
a  temperament  is  in  love  the  first  thing  he  needs 
is  to  find  proof  of  reciprocation.  He  cannot  be 
bought  over,  nor  can  he  force  himself  to  silence. 
Moreover,  we  all  think  ourselves  unselfish,  dis- 
interested, ready  for  every  kind  of  sacrifice.  In 
spite  of  his  impassioned  feelings  the  young  man 
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knew  that  he  must  restrain  his  love  to  remain 
worthy  of  favours  received.  Ninon  allowed  her- 
self to  be  deceived,  and  saw,  or  hoped  to  see,  in 
this  obvious  self-control  a  contradiction  of  her 
fears.  We  so  easily  cling  to  appearances  in  such 
matters,  all  the  more  so  that  we  are  apt  to  give 
them  the  character  we  wish  them  to  assume. 

But  this  truce  could  not  last  long.  The  Chevalier 
lost  sight  of  the  conditions  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself;  whilst  Ninon,  whose  attention  had  been 
aroused,  guessed  but  too  clearly  that  his  love 
was  like  a  smouldering  fire  from  which  the  flames 
would  soon  leap  up  unchecked:  the  young  man's 
sighs,  his  fits  of  sadness  and  depression  betrayed 
him.  Ninon  worked  herself  up  to  fresh  en- 
deavours. One  day  she  called  him  into  her  study. 
'Look  upon  that  clock,'  said  she.  'Are  you  in 
earnest  ?  Think  a  moment ;  I  was  born  more  than 
sixty-five  years  ago.  Would  it  be  seemly  on  my 
part  to  Usten  to  such  words  as  yours?  Women 
of  my  age  can  surely  not  inspire  love;  we  have 
no  right  to  do  so.  Consider  the  situation.  Cheva- 
lier, see  how  ridiculous  are  your  desires,  and 
recognise  the  absurdity  of  the  end  to  which  you 
fain  would  lead  me ! ' 

In  spite  of  this  grave  remonstrance,  which 
only  proved  more  clearly  that  Ninon  was  the 
deserving  woman  he  had  always  thought  her,  he 
refused  to  listen  to  reason,  and  felt  more  and 
more  carried  away  by  his  passion.  The  unhappy 
mother  wept  tears  of  agony,  which  the  Chevalier 
took  as  a  sign  of  encouragement. 
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'Heavens!'  exclaimed  he.  'What  do  I  see?  Is 
it  pity  or  affection  that  causes  those  tears?  Is 
Fate  at  last  going  to  favour  me?* 

*  Your  fate  is  a  terrible  one,  foolish  youth.  Leave 
me,  I  pray ;  your  attitude  only  embitters  the  last 
days  of  a  life  I  have  learned  to  abhor.' 

•Why  speak  thus?'  said  he.  'How  can  it  be 
agony  to  a  woman  to  make  yet  one  more  happy 
man?  Is  that  what  I  was  led  to  expect  from 
the  tender  Ninon,  with  all  her  philosophy  and 
kindness  ?  Or  are  you  only  assuming  this  shadow 
of  virtue  towards  me — that  shadow  which  suffices 
to  your  sex,  and  is  an  excuse  for  self-praise  and 
self-esteem  ?  What  has  thus  changed  you  ?  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  it  is?  You  are  now  carrying 
cruelty  to  the  extent  of  fighting  against  your 
own  heart;  such  hard,  unkind  looks  have  never 
yet  been  turned  on  me.  And  those  tears!  Oh, 
speak,  do !  Is  it  indifference  or  hatred  ?  Do  you 
lack  the  courage  to  own  a  feeling  which  has 
nothing  dishonourable  about  it?' 

•  Stop,  Chevalier !  It  has  lain  with  you  to  accept 
my  most  faithful  friendship;  I  gave  it  you  deem- 
ing you  worthy.  In  that  alone  may  you  seek 
the  cause  of  my  kindness  and  preference,  of  the 
looks  whose  nature  you  mistook,  of  the  tears  I 
am  shedding  at  this  terrible  juncture.  But  you 
never  inspired  me  with  such  love  as  you  seem 
to  expect.  Now  I  see  that  you  presume  and  have 
gone  too  far;  you  might  have  known  that  this 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Since  you  say  you  have 
studied   my  character  so  thoroughly,  your   fore- 
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sight  should  rob  you  of  all  hope ;  I  could  almost 
learn  to  hate  you  were  you  to  continue  your 
supplications.  I  can  listen  to  you  no  longer ; 
leave  me  to  reproach  myself  for  the  affection 
you  so  fatally  misinterpreted.' 

Poor  Ninon!  When  she  discovered  the  despair 
and  fury  which  had  taken  possession  of  her  son 
after  this  interview  she  was  heart-broken.  How 
bitterly  did  she  repent  the  delay  in  putting  an 
end  to  this  terrible  state  of  things;   but,  tied  as 

she  was  by  the  promise  Monsieur  de  G had 

exacted  from  her,  she  was  helpless.  Her  one 
thought  now  was  to  be  released  from  her  vow 
of  silence;  she  felt  she  could  no  longer  keep 
their  relationship  secret;  and,  indeed,  Monsieur 
de  G ,  too,  was  quite  ready  to  consent. 

Consequently  she  wrote  to  the  Chevalier  telling 
him  she  would  expect  him  on  a  certain  day  in 
her  little  house  in  Picpus  (the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine),  and  that  she  hoped  he  would  come. 
He  delayed  not  a  moment,  and  arrived  decked 
out  in  the  smartest  fashion.  Of  what  little  avail 
are  care  and  attention  to  such  details  in  moments 
of  such  portent!  He  found  Ninon  alone,  too, 
but  could  hardly  bear  the  signs  of  sadness  and 
despair  so  marked  on  the  features  he  loved.  He 
flung  himself  at  her  feet,  seized  her  hand,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

'Poor  unfortunate  man!'  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  his  arms. 
'There  are  then  indeed  situations  which  the 
greatest   prudence   cannot  foresee!     Yet   I    have 
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left  no  means  untried  to  calm  your  ardour.  Now 
you  force  me  to  reveal  a  shocking  secret.' 

He  quickly  interrupts.  'You  are  going  to  dis- 
appoint me  again.  I  cannot,  search  though  I  may, 
discover  in  your  eyes  the  avowal  I  hoped  for. 
Your  veiled  language  proves  your  injustice;  you 
stUl  hope  to  make  me  desist.  But  dismiss  the 
thought;  the  cruel  triumph  you  seek  to  achieve 
is  above  all  your  power,  above  all  imaginable 
devices,  beyond  all  reason.'  As  he  spoke  he  was 
allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  ardour, 
ready  to  resort  to  the  supreme  end. 

*  Stay !  *  cried  Ninon,  full  of  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion. 'This  terrible  love  of  yours  shall  give  way 
to  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  Stay,  before  you 
become  a  monster,  and  shudder  at  your  inten- 
tions. How  can  love  live  in  a  situation  which 
you  have  filled  with  horror?  Do  you  know  who 
you  are?  And  what  I  am?  This  woman  you 
pursue ' 

'Well,'  said  the  Chevalier,  'this  woman  I  want 
for  my  own?' 

'  She  is  your  mother !  The  mother  who  gave  you 
life,  and  you  are  at  my  feet!  You  talk  to  me  of 
love !    Just  imagine  now  to  what  terrible  straits 

you  brought  me.    Monsieur  de  G ,  your  own 

father,  in  the  excess  of  his  affection  for  you,  bid 
me  conceal  this  fact.  Son  of  my  heart !  Alas,  that 
you  should  have  driven  me  to  this  confession ! 
We  wished  to  save  you  from  the  onus  attached  to 
such  unfortunate  circumstances.  It  was  our  desire 
to  shield  you,  and  to  avoid  hurting  your  feelings; 
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but  it  was  not  to  be.  Now  look  upon  your  mother, 
and  forgive  her  for  being  the  cause  of  your  very 
existence.' 

Ninon  wept  bitterly,  holding  to  her  heart  the 
man  now  crushed  by  this  revelation.  Pale,  trem- 
bling, inert,  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  utter 
even  once  the  sweet  word  'mother.*  The  mere 
thought  horrified  him.  Insensible  to  everything 
around  him,  still  suffering  the  torture  of  an  over- 
powering and  criminal  affection,  he  was  beside 
himself  with  anguish.  Bewildered  with  pent-up 
emotion,  with  the  horror  of  the  keenest  suffering, 
he  fought  for  calm,  looked  upon  his  wretched 
mother,  turned  away,  and  finally,  tearing  himself 
from  her  embrace,  fled  from  the  room.  Finding 
himself  in  the  garden  he  rushed  towards  the  cop- 
pice at  the  end,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  without 
a  moment's  reflection,  turned  the  point  to  his  heart 
and  thrust  himself  upon  it.  The  next  instant  he 
was  on  the  ground,  lying  in  his  own  life's  blood. 

Ninon,  who  had  followed  him,  found  him  already 
in  the  cold  grip  of  relentless  death.  Everything 
seemed  to  conspire  to  increase  the  anguish  of  this 
suffering  woman,  yet  she  must  needs  watch  the 
son  she  loved  so  dearly  die  under  her  eyes.  His 
last  look  was  for  her,  and  still  f uU  of  the  love  that 
had  killed  him.  The  dying  Chevalier  tried  to 
speak,  and  the  vain  efforts  he  made  to  utter  some 
last  words  hastened  his  death  by  a  few  seconds. 

Fortunately,  Ninon  was  saved  from  committing 
a  foolish  act  of  despair  by  her  own  cries,  which 
brought  to  her  side  people  who  at  once  ministered 
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to  her  wants.  Her  son  was  dead ;  the  final  tragedy 
of  his  life  must  be  kept  from  the  ears  of  a  hard- 
hearted public,  and  to  this  end  Ninon  turned  her 
thoughts,  forgetting  for  a  time  her  own  great 
sorrow.  Now,  indeed,  were  common-sense  and 
philosophy  vain  in  their  attempts  to  console  her. 
The  occasion  was  too  grave  a  one,  the  event  was 
unforeseen,  and  nothing  could  arrest  its  swift  con- 
elusion.  The  blow  proved  all  the  more  crushing 
that  it  concerned  a  woman  who,  with  all  her  weak 
foibles,  had  ever  looked  upon  life  and  death  with 
awe,  and  made  them  the  subject  of  serious  medita- 
tion. It  was  this  which  had  made  Saint  Evremond 
say  of  Ninon  that  she  'would  die  of  too  much 
thinking.'  Indeed,  from  that  moment  she  devoted 
herself  to  her  friends,  endeavouring  to  add  to 
their  happiness.  As  Saint  Evremond  again  put  it, 
'she  was  content  to  be  quiet  after  having  gone 
through  the  keenest  forms  of  enjoyment.'  Ninon 
the  dissipated,  Ninon  the  trifler,  became  the  quiet 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  who  from  that  day  to  her 
death  never  went  by  any  other  name. 

Possibly  this  wonderful  woman  never  quite  con- 
trolled that  tendency  received  from  nature  towards 
sensual  pleasure ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  she  did 
attempt  to  fight  against  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
she  thought  a  correct  form  of  prayer  on  Ash 
Wednesday  should  be  *  Deliver  us  from  love.'  And 
what  she  wrote  to  Saint  Evremond  shows  that  she 
herself  blushed  at  her  sins.  'Everyone  tells  me 
that  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  manner 
in  which  Time  has  dealt  with  me.    Yet,'  she  goes 
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on  to  add,  '  had  anyone  proposed  that  I  should  live 
my  life  I  would  sooner  have  hanged  myself  than 
accept  it.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  was  ever  worthy 
of  love.  Pursued  as  she  was  to  the  last  by  men 
carried  away  by  her  charms,  she  also  up  to  the  last 
was  given  to  delight  in  the  evidence  of  unlimited 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  her  admirers. 

From  all  accounts  the  renowned  Abbe  de  Chau- 
lieu,  the  Anacreon  of  our  times,  who  had  been 
nicknamed  'The  Poet  of  Good  Society,'  was  more 
fortunate  than  his  master  Chapelle  in  his  relations 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos:  even  he  went  the 
way  of  so  many  others,  and  could  but  love  her  too. 

She  frequently  accompanied  the  Duchesse  de  B 

and  the  Chevalier  d'Or to  the  Priory  of  Fon- 

tenay,  where  this  ingenious  poet  sighed  for  her,  and 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  friendly  chaff  of  which  the 
Duchesse  was  not  sparing.  She  always  deplored 
the  lack  of  real  talent  in  the  Abb^,  since  she  held 
that  genius  is  not  by  any  means  a  vain  gift  in 
matters  of  love. 

Anyhow,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  remained  obdurate, 
although  she  was  then  absolved  from  having 
accepted  gallants  in  her  train.  The  last  of  these 
had  been  the  Baron  de  Banier,  who  was  killed  in 
England  in  1683  by  Prince  Philip  of  Savoy.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  general. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  Chapelle  vainly  attempted 
to  soften  the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  conquer  her,  set  himself  the 
task  of  revenging  himself  upon  her  for  this  slight. 
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It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  corrupted  by  that  philosophy  of  which  sensual 
pleasures  appear  to  be  the  basis.  In  his  attempt 
to  combine  human  wisdom  with  love  of  pleasure 
Epicurus  is  inimitable,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
dangerous  to  some  of  his  followers.  In  this  matter 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  seemed  to  reign  supreme 
in  being  the  unique  representative  of  an  unaltered 
doctrine. 

•  Tout  Paris,*  knowing  the  collection  of  Chapelle's 
poems,  had  also  read  the  verses  prompted  to  him 
by  his  unrequited  admiration  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos;  nor  was  it  at  all  a  secret  that  the  same 
writer  had  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  very  quali- 
ties which  made  this  lady  so  universally  esteemed. 
In  spite  of  this  he  did  not  scorn  a  public  denial, 
which  was  in  itself  an  insult  to  the  laws  of  both 
love  and  friendship;  this  he  did  by  ridiculing  her 
age,  as  there  was  obviously  no  other  point  which 
his  spite  could  have  rightly  attacked.  His  pro- 
duction runs  thus: 

'Men  must  not  wonder  when  she  discourses  on 
the  virtue  attributed  to  Plato,  for,  counting  her 
years,  she  may  have  lived  with  even  this  great 
man.' 

Doubtless  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  was  amused, 
and  merely  laughed  over  this  pleasantry ;  certainly 
she  was  far  above  taking  offence  at  such  a  paltry 
revenge.  The  blow  fell  very  far  short  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Long  years  before, 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  her  friend,  had  told  her 
that  'old  age  is  woman's  Inferno'— and  this  had 
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never  given  her  a  pang.  With  her  philosophical 
turn  of  mind  she  could  not  waste  regrets  on  things 
she  esteemed  at  their  right  value,  and  as  she  had 
ever  held  strength  of  mind  far  above  other  things, 
she  had  no  qualms  at  advancing  age.  Nor  do  I  for- 
get that  she  once  followed  in  the  steps  of  a  certain 
King  of  Arragon,  who  wished  he  could  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Heaven.  She  was  then 
heard  to  say  that,  among  the  suggestions  she  could 
have  made  to  Providence,  she  would  have  urged 
'that  wrinkles  should  be  relegated  to  an  unseen 
position,  such  as  the  one  the  gods  of  paganism  had 
chosen  to  hide  Achilles'  weakness.*  But  then  this 
utterance  was  the  outcome  of  one  of  those  mo- 
ments of  uncontrollable  and  inherent  gaiety  when 
she  was  wont  to  let  her  vivid  and  clever  imagina- 
tion run  rather  rampant. 

Those  who  told  her  she  had  less  cause  for  com- 
plaint than  many  of  her  sisters  concerning  the 
ravages  of  time  spoke  the  truth.  Saint  Evre- 
mond  said  that '  Ninon  had  been  chosen  by  Nature 
to  prove  that  it  was  quite  possible  not  to  age.' 
And  although  she  lived  so  long  as  to  reach  that 
most  dreaded  period  of  decrepitude,  she  was  never 
reduced  to  loathe  her  own  face ;  she  retained  all 
her  teeth  to  the  last,  all  the  fire  and  gentleness 
of  expression,  the  speaking  eyes,  which  even  at 
the  end  plainly  told  tales  on  the  nature  of  the  life 
now  far  behind  her. 

Was  there  any  truth  in  the  adventure  of  the 
Noctambule  and  his  visit  to  Ninon?  His  promise 
made  when  she  was  but  twenty,  ensuring  ever- 
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lasting  beauty  and  a  command  over  the  hearts 
of  men,  had  sufficient  appearance  of  truth  to  be 
rejected  by  those  who  love  mystery. 

The  Abbe  Servien,  who  retailed  the  story  when 
Ninon  was  seventy-five,  possibly  found  among  his 
hearers  some  ready  to  dispute  his  right  to  invent 
such  a  tribute  of  gallantry. 

[It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  (about  1751) 
that  the  anecdote  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
Bret  probably  imagined  it,  and  Douxmenil  fol- 
lows in  his  steps.] 

The  episode  of  the  Noctambule,  referred  to  as 
having  occurred  in  the  year  1698,  really  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  same  century — i.e.  1692. 

At  this  time  Ninon  was  eighteen.  A  visitor  was 
announced  who  refused  to  give  his  name.  She 
sent  word  that,  being  engaged  with  friends,  she 
could  not  receive  him. 

But  the  unknown  man  said :  '  It  is  because  I 
know  that  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  is  alone  that 
I  have  chosen  to  visit  her.  Why  are  you  lying 
to  me?  Go,  tell  her  that  I  have  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  discuss  with  her,  and  that 
she  must  see  me.' 

Piqued  and  annoyed  by  this  persistence,  Ninon 
ordered  her  servant  to  show  the  visitor  in. 

He  was  a  short  man  of  mature  age,  with  a 
constitution  evidently  fitted  to  defy  the  ravages 
of  time,  flashing  eyes,  and  tightly-compressed  lips. 
He  carried  a  sword,  held  a  light  walking-stick, 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  a  skull  cap.  His 
hair  was  white. 
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'Mademoiselle,'  he  began,  'kindly  send  your 
maid  away ;  no  one  must  hear  what  I  have  to 
tell  you.' 

At  these  words  Ninon  with  difficulty  restrained 
a  feeling  of  alarm,  but  reflecting  that  she  was 
dealing  with  an  old  man  she  told  her  maid  to 
leave  the  room. 

'  Be  not  afraid  of  me.  Mademoiselle ;  it  is  true 
that  I  do  not  often  honour  people  in  this  way, 
but  rest  assured  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Sit  still  and  listen  to  me.  You  see  in  me  a  man 
whom  all  the  world  obeys,  and  who  possesses  all 
the  gifts  Nature  has  to  bestow.  At  my  will  I 
ordain  the  fate  of  humankind,  and  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  in  what  way  you  would  wish  me  to 
dispose  of  yours.  You  have  only  reached  the 
dawn  of  your  happiness;  you  are  entering  upon 
a  time  when  the  doors  of  Society  will  stand  open 
to  receive  you.  It  depends  upon  yourself  alone 
whether  you  become  the  most  illustrious  and  the 
happiest  of  women  or  not.  I  can  bestow  on  you 
untold  riches,  glory,  and  eternal  beauty.  These 
three  gifts  cannot  fail  to  tempt  the  vanity  of  a 
young  woman.  Choose  one  of  these,  whichever 
seems  to  you  most  worth  possessing,  and  rest 
assured  that  there  exists  no  other  man  capable 
of  making  you  such  an  offer.' 

'  Really,  sir,'  said  Ninon,  who  could  with  diffi- 
culty refrain  from  smiling,  '  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  are  right,  but  the  splendid  gifts  .  .  .' 

'Mademoiselle,'  pursued  the  stranger,  'you  are 
much   too   intelligent  and   enlightened   a   woman 
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to  make  fun  of  a  man  of  whom  you  know  noth- 
ing. I  repeat  my  offer:  choose  glory,  fortune,  or 
everlasting  beauty,  but  decide  promptly;  I  have 
but  one  moment  to  grant  you.' 

'Well,  sir,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
which  of  your  gifts  is  the  most  desirable,  so,  as 
you  give  me  the  choice,  I  will  have  beauty.  But 
say,  what  must  I  do  to  obtain  so  precious  a 
thing?' 

*You  must  write  your  name  on  my  tablets 
and  swear  profound  secrecy.    That  is  all  I  want.' 

Ninon  gave  her  word,  wrote  her  name  on  the 
black  tablet  held  out  by  the  little  man,  who 
gently  touched  her  shoulder  with  the  cane  he 
carried. 

•That  is  quite  sufficient.  Mademoiselle,'  said  he; 
'you  may  depend  on  being  beautiful  for  ever, 
and  on  making  a  conquest  of  all  men.  It  is  the 
greatest  privilege  a  human  being  can  enjoy  in 
this  world.  During  the  six  thousand  years  I  have 
spent  in  travelling  all  over  the  universe  I  have 
found  but  four  mortals  worthy  of  this  gift — 
namely,  Semiramis,  Helen,  Cleopatra,  and  Diane 
de  Poictiers.  You  are  the  fifth  and  the  last  per- 
son to  whom  I  have  resolved  to  g^ve  this  treasure. 
You  will  ever  retain  your  youth  and  beauty,  you 
will  always  remain  charming,  and  will  always  be 
adored  by  men ;  in  fact,  no  one  will  be  able  to  re- 
sist your  charms.  Nor  will  your  lovers  ever  desert 
you;  you  will  always  leave  them  first.  Your 
health  shall  be  perfect,  and  your  physical  weak- 
ness of  so  slight  a  nature  that  it  will  work  no 
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change  in  your  attractions  or  your  wit.  Although 
you  will  live  to  an  advanced  age,  years  will  never 
tell  upon  you.  There  are,  indeed,  many  women 
who  seem  to  be  created  for  the  simple  object  of 
appearing  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  others;  some, 
again,  seem  to  command  love  wherever  they  go ; 
but  you,  having  these  two  attributes,  will  charm 
eyes  and  hearts  at  the  same  time.  Your  beauty 
being  unaffected  by  time,  your  reign  of  success 
will  never  wane.  When  other  women  are  bewail- 
ing the  horrors  of  old  age,  your  name  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  the  world  exists.  What 
I  have  told  you,  Mademoiselle,  must  sound  like  a 
fairy  tale.  Do  not  question  me,  for  I  have  nothing 
to  answer.  You  will  meet  me  but  once  more  in 
your  life,  and  that  will  happen  in  less  than  eighty 
years.  But  when  the  day  comes  then  may  you 
tremble;  for  you  will  have  only  three  days  more 
to  enjoy.  Remember  that  my  name  is  Noctam- 
bule.' 

With  these  words  the  stranger  disappeared, 
leaving  Ninon  in  a  condition  bordering  on  terror. 

Thus  writes  Douxmenil;  but  the  origin  of  this 
fantastic  adventure  is  attributed  to  the  Abbe 
Servien,  son  of  the  superintendent  of  finances ; 
and  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  most  doubtfully 
respectable  of  ruelles;  Saint  Simon  says  of  this 
abbe  that  he  was  so  'obviously  a  lover  of  de- 
bauch as  to  be  a  sight  not  fit  to  be  seen.'  He 
died  of  apoplexy  in  1716  at  the  house  of  a  male 
Opera  dancer,  at  whose  house  he  had  supped. 

The  word    ruelle,    which  originally   represented 
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the  passage  usually  left  between  two  single  beds, 
became  much  extended  in  its  meaning  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  this  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  celebrated  women  made  a  practice  of  holding 
early  salons  or  receptions  of  their  intimate  friends 
before  they  had  left  their  bedroom. 

Society  now  rang  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos ;  the  most  distinguished 
persons  gathered  at  her  house.  Among  these 
were  Mesdames  de  la  Fayette,  and  de  la  Sabliere : 
Ninon  compared  the  former  to  the  most  fertile 
of  rich  fruit  districts,  and  the  latter  to  a  bed  of 
lovely  flowers  which  charm  the  senses.  These 
two  ladies  were  seen  very  frequently,  generally  in 
company  with  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who,  until 
the  day  of  Ninon's  death,  found  delight  in  remaining 
her  most  constant  and  respectful  friend.  Others 
never  missed  an  occasion  on  which  they  could 
prove  the  pleasure  they  derived  from  conversing 
with  Ninon  and  spending  happy  hours  in  her  com- 
pany. Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Grignan, 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  Madame  de  Torp,  even 
the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  were  most  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  these  delightful  meetings. 
There  came  a  time  when  all  these  devoted  friends 
feared  that  Ninon  would  not  recover  from  a  serious 
illness  which  befell  her.  The  lines  written  by 
the  Abbe  Regnier  Desmarais  show  how  keen  was 
their  sorrow : 

'Clusine  [as  he  calls  her]  ever  inspired  love  and 
esteem  among  all  people.  With  her  great  gift 
of  common-sense  she  knew  as  time  went  on  how 
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best  to  act  and  speak.  Her  conversation,  which 
proved  so  great  an  attraction,  was  delightfully 
blended  with  courtesy,  intellect,  and  pleasant  wit. 
Clusine,  gifted  by  the  gods  with  a  frank  and  wise 
demeanour,  is,  thank  God,  in  perfect  health 
again.' 

At  Ninon's  advancing  age,  however,  illness  deals 
not  lightly  with  its  victims,  and,  although  she 
seemed  entirely  restored  to  health,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  a  natural  decrease  of  recuperative 
power.  This  did  not  fail  to  make  Ninon  feel  the 
value  of  life,  which  is  worth  keeping,  and  becomes 
more  valuable  a  possession  when  one  has  been  so 
near  the  last  great  change. 

Five  o'clock  was  the  appointed  time  for  the 
winter  meetings,  in  a  charming  house  boasting 
some  masterpieces  in  painting,  and  innumerable 
portraits  of  friends  dear  to  the  hostess.  In  the 
summer  she  occupied  an  apartment  looking  out 
on  the  Boulevard,  in  the  drawing-room  of  which 
the  life  of  Psyche  was  depicted  in  the  finest  of 
fresco  work.  In  those  days  Ninon,  whose  strength 
was  failing,  left  her  friends  to  their  amusements 
regularly  at  nine  o'clock,  when  she  retired  to  rest. 

To  these  meetings  many  others  crowded  only  too 
willingly ;  all  the  celebrated  men,  courtiers,  artists, 
or  men  of  letters  were  members,  as  it  were,  of  this 
self -constituted  society.  In  fact,  associated  as  they 
all  were  with  the  Rue  des  Tournelles  in  the  Marais, 
where  Ninon  lived  for  many  years,  her  circle  of 
friends  went  by  the  name  of  Birds  of  Tournelles. 
And  the  right  of  answering  to  this  appellation  was 
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an  honour  for  which  many  craved,  and  which  those 
who  had  a  claim  to  the  same  considered  a  mark  of 
distinction.  The  Comte  de  Charleval  especially  re- 
joiced in  the  nickname,  since  it  reminded  him  of 
the  great  happiness  which  had  been  his— namely, 
that  of  possessing  the  friendship  of  a  woman  who 
in  his  eyes  was  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most 
amiable  of  the  time.  The  Count's  decided  leaning 
towards  pleasure,  his  tact,  his  intellect,  and  brilliant 
wit,  had  gained  him  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos.  It  was  speaking  of 
him  that  Scarron  was  heard  to  say  that  Charleval 
was  so  delightful  a  man  that  the  Muses  must  have 
fed  him  on  blancmange  and  chicken.  Like  his 
friend  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  Charleval  retained 
all  the  charms  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  remained 
possessed  of  the  kindness  and  constancy  so  invalu- 
able in  friendship. 

This  at  any  rate  was  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos' 
tribute  to  him  in  a  letter  to  Saint  Evremond,  in 
which  she  announced  Charleval's  death — a  great 
grief  to  her.  It  was  of  him  she  said:  'Our  lives 
have  much  that  is  in  common;  it  is  worse  than 
dying  oneself  to  suffer  such  a  loss.'  De  Charleval 
died  in  1693  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

There  was  a  charming  collection  of  letters  and 
poems  which  he  had  never  published;  unfortun- 
ately, these  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew, 
Monsieur  de  Ris,  then  first  President  of  the 
Normandy  ParHament. 

According  to  Vigeul  de  Marville,  a  writer  of  the 
day,  the  great  magistrate  '  for  some  futile  reason 
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or  another  refused  to  allow  the  public  the  privilege 
of  reading  such  beautiful  works.'  This  was,  as 
can  well  be  imagined,  a  serious  loss,  judging  at 
least  from  fragments  that  eventually  found  their 
way  to  the  general  reader ;  their  inherent  interest 
was  naturally  enhanced  by  the  modest  indifference 
of  the  writer  and  the  possible  scorn  implied  by  the 
heir's  refusal  to  publish  them.  The  author's  poetic 
instinct  and  dainty  manner  of  expressing  himself 
is  apparent  in  the  couplet  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  intimate  'circle'  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos.  It  loses  much  by  translation,  but  the  idea 
is  charming,  and  reveals  his  opinion  of  his  friend's 
pleasant  meetings.  '  No  longer  am  I  a  bird  of  the 
fields;  I  have  joined  those  warblers  of  the  Tour- 
nelles  who  sing  of  love,  year  in,  year  out;  we  de- 
plore the  fate  of  the  sweet  cooing  doves,  whose 
loving  caresses  belong  to  Springtide  only.' 

Then  there  was  Saint  Evremond,  who  must  not 
be  left  aside  though  he  had  been  ignominiously 
exiled ;  long  absence  and  distance  were  ever  proof 
against  the  slightest  cooling  of  that  wonderful 
friendship.  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  constantly 
thought  of  this  her  most  faithful  friend  in  the 
early  days  of  his  disgrace,  when  he  still  enter- 
tained some  hope  of  being  recalled  to  France. 
She  used  all  her  influence  with  persons  of  rank 
and  power  to  effect  this  return.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain.  Yet  this  heavy  penalty,  this  lifelong 
punishment,  was  surely  too  great  for  the  nature  of 
Saint  Evremond's  offence.  This  consisted  in  some 
triflingly    objectionable    remarks    made    by    him 
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against  a  Minister  who  had  had  some  cause  for 
displeasure,  but  the  man  was  dead  before  the 
offence  was  publicly  recognised  as  such.  In  the 
face  of  this  paltry  breach  of  discipline  the  drastic 
punishment  was  deplored  by  many.  Messieurs  de 
Lionne,  de  Lauzun,  and  the  inimitable  Count  de 
Gramont,  all  devoted  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos, 
headed  a  faction  who  worked  hard  towards  Saint 
Evremond's  recall:  useless,  too,  were  their  efforts. 
Louis  le  Grand  was  not  to  be  softened  on  this 
point  until  a  time  of  inactivity,  when,  having 
reached  old  age,  even  this  philosopher  preferred 
to  gather  round  him  the  few  who  respected  his 
grey  hairs  and  ministered  to  his  humble  taste,  than 
to  show  himself  at  Court,  wherein,  perhaps,  the 
Count  de  Gramont  would  have  been  the  only  one 
to  recognise  the  monarch.  Saint  Evremond  indeed 
received  a  letter  of  recall  just  before  the  War  broke 
out  in  1689 — a  letter  written  by  de  Gramont  in  the 
name  of  the  Ministers  of  the  day. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  and  Saint  Evremond 
had  carried  on  a  regular  correspondence  all 
through  those  long  years  of  exile.  Four  years 
before  his  recall  she  had  asked  him  whether  a 
certain  work  on  '  Reflexions  sur  la  Doctrine 
d'Epicure'  was  from  his  pen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  had  been  written  by  Sarazin,  and  Saint 
Evremond  naturally  denied  the  authorship.  Some 
time  after  that  he  sent  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 
his  discourse  on  the  'Morale  d'Epicure,'  wherein 
she  appeared  under  the  name  of  'la  moderne 
Leontium,'  and    this  was    far    more   natural  and 
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delightful  a  composition  than  that  which  came 
from  the  pen  of  Sarazin. 

Saint  Evremond  held  that  Epicurus  had  never 
intended  to  recommend  a  luxury  more  drastic  than 
was  the  virtue  of  the  Stoics,  so  much  as  Pleasure 
without  soul  or  action,  otherwise  voluptuousness 
without  sin. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Saint  Evremond  thus  to 
give  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  a  part  in  his  work 
on  Epicurus.  This  philosopher  had  always  been 
greatly  admired  by  her;  she  had  in  a  way  too 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  doctrines,  not  so  much 
on  principle  as  from  the  reasoning  power  which 
she  had  generally  followed  on  the  choice  and 
appreciation  of  such  things  as  she  thought  her 
conscience  allowed  her  to  touch. 

Saint  Evremond  writes :  '  No  one  will  imagine 
that  Epicurus  spent  all  his  time  with  Leontium 
and  Themissa  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  philosophical ;  but  whereas  he  enjoyed 
pleasure  he  partook  of  it  in  moderation.  Indulgent 
as  he  was  to  promptings  of  Nature,  opposed  to 
exaggeration.  Neither  deeming  chastity  a  virtue 
nor  indulgence  a  vice,  he  asserted  that  sobriety 
was  an  economical  form  of  appetite,  and  that  a 
meal  should  be  enjoyed  only  so  far  as  not  to  spoil 
the  enjoyment  of  the  next  repast  in  store.  .  .  . 
He  differentiated  pleasure  from  its  preceding  in- 
gratitude, and  from  the  surfeit  which  too  often 
follows  it.' 

The  writer  might,  indeed,  have  had  this  idea  con- 
cerning Epicurus,  but  in  reality  he  was  painting 
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his  friend,  whilst  he  himself  impersonated  the 
Greek  Philosopher.  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 
could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  portrait,  congratu- 
lating herself  on  resembling  this  grand  Sectarian 
of  Pleasure.  She  was  always  telling  her  friends 
that  'common-sense  consists  in  making  oneself 
happy,  and  to  that  effect,'  she  would  add,  'we 
must  judge  of  all  things  without  prejudice.'  These 
were  her  only  maxims,  and  she  followed  them 
implicitly;  she  had,  therefore,  every  claim  to  the 
understanding  of  a  life  of  Pleasure,  nor  did  she 
fail  to  force  others  to  do  her  the  justice  of  re- 
cognising the  fact. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  to  receive  this 
work  from  Saint  Evremond,  as  it  completely 
reassured  her  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  poor 
'Reflections  on  the  Epicurean  doctrine.'  She  was 
delighted  to  find  her  long-absent  friend  still 
worthy  of  her  esteem,  as  faithful  in  his  friendship 
as  she  had  been  in  hers.  They  continued  to  corre- 
spond to  the  last.  Their  letters  were  merely  an 
exchange  of  mutual  confidence,  in  which  they 
expressed  the  happiness  found  in  love,  and  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  their  capacity  for  keen 
enjoyment  of  life.  And  this  remained  to  them 
at  an  advanced  age  when  others  vainly  repine, 
sigh  for  past  pleasures,  and  make  life  a  misery 
to  those  around  them. 

Whenever  they  respectively  made  new  acquaint- 
ances they  thought  worthy  of  their  esteem  Made- 
moiselle de  Lenclos  and  Saint.Evremond  were  wont 
to  pass  them  on  to  one  another.    It  was  Madame 
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la  Comtesse  de  Sand ,  among  others,  who  showed 

deep  gratitude  to  Saint  Evremond  for  having  in- 
troduced her  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  when 
the  English  lady  visited  France  for  her  health's 
sake  with  Doctor  Morelli  in  attendance. 

This  Madame  de  Sand was  the  daughter  of 

the  celebrated  Count  of  Ro .    She  had  inherited 

her  father's  talents,  and  had  that  happy  knack 
of  assimilation  which  helps  us  to  seem  familiar 
with  every  circle,  in  which  we  are  called  to 
appear.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter,  either,  to 
face  the  members  who  frequented  the  Rue  des 
Tournelles,  but  she  succeeded  in  winning  their 
sympathy  at  once;  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 
guessed  at  once  that  this  lady  would  one  day 
attain  to  the  highest  of  social  positions,  and 
much   regretted  her  departure. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Saint  Evremond  we  read : 

'Madame  de  Sand increased  the  pleasure  I 

experienced  in  her  company  by  making  me  feel 
that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  her.  I  never 
expected  at  my  advanced  age  to  prove  a  welcome 
companion  to  such  a  charming  woman.  Her  real 
merit  and  her  intellectual  advantages  are  superior 
to  those  of  any  woman  in  France.' 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  portray  Madame  de  Sand 

in  greater  detail  I  should  not  add  a  whit  to  the 
pleasant  recollection  that  this  lady  retained  of  her 
French  friend.  Suffice  it  to  add  that,  after  the 
space  of  forty  -  six  years,  the  remembrance  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  has  not  lessened  her  re- 
grets at  leaving  her,  but  awakened  fresh  feelings 
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of  respect  and  admiration  which  had  had  their 
birth  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century. 

There  would  be  no   need  to   mention  Monsieur 

R ^  who  went  by  the  name  of  Le  Grec,  were 

he  not  an  example  of  what  we  already  know  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  and  the  trouble  to  which 
she  put  herself  to  raise  and  improve  those  who 
were  numbered  among  her  friends.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded but  poorly  with  this  man,  so  much  so  as 
to  regret  the  uselessness  of  her  efforts. 

•  I  became  the  dupe  of  his  Greek  erudition,'  said 
she,  'so  I  banished  him  from  my  school,  because 
he  was  quite  wrong  in  his  idea  of  Philosophy  and 
the  ways  of  the  world.  He  seems  unworthy  of  our 
common-sense  little  circle.'  She  sometimes  added : 
'When  God  created  man  He  repented  .  .  .  that  is 
what  I  feel  with  regard  to  R .' 

In  some  private  memoirs  the  singular  anecdote 

generally  attributed  to  the  Abb^  Ged is  quoted 

in  connection  with  this  same  Monsieur  R .     Yet, 

considering  her  opinion  of  the  latter,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  for  his  sake  she  could  have  recalled 

Ninon  to  life  again.     The  Abbe   Ged ,  on  the 

other  hand,  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  accomplish 
this  astounding  victory,  which  he,  after  all,  never 
emphatically  denied. 

He    left    the    Jesuits    together    with    the    Abbe 

Frag in  1694,  when   Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 

was,  therefore,  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  Both 
were  at  once  introduced  to  this  lady  as  well  as  to 
Madame  de  la  Sabliere.  So  obvious  was  the  intrinsic 
merit  of    these  two   ladies   that  the    Abbes  both 
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realised  at  once  the  advantage  of  the  acquaint- 
ance; in  such  company  they  would  soon  learn 
many  things   which    arduous    monastical    studies 

could  never  have  imparted.    The  Abb^  de  Ged 

was  particularly  attracted  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos,  whose  tastes  and  tendencies  could 
but  prove  excellent  social  guides.  Gratitude 
soon  went  hand  in  hand  with  admiration  and 
esteem,  and  desires  manifested  themselves  in  the 
young  man  which  he  did  not  at  once  admit.  So 
ardent  were  they  that  they  actually  aroused  in  a 
heart  practically  dead  to  thoughts  of  love  a  feeble 
flicker  of  a  fire  that  had  once  burnt  very  fiercely. 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  who  had  in  her  mind 
fixed  the  age  of  eighty  as  that  at  which  she  would 
put  an  end  to  the  drastic  self-control  she  had  im- 
posed upon  herself,  was  not  able  to  dismiss  the 
lover  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  axiom  of 
Phrine :  '  Malti  bibunt  f acem  ob  vini  nobilitatem ' ; 
and  he  insisted  so  much  that  his  benefactress 
kept  her  promise  at  the  time  at  which  she  had 
named. 

Since  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos'  dwelling  was  the 
rendezvous  of  genius  and  talent  of  all  sorts,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  well-known  Monsieur  de  la 
Fontenelle,  highly  reputed  in  the  world  of  letters, 
should  be  met  there.  He  was  altogether  a  most 
desirable  companion,  and  had  a  peculiar  charm  of 
his  own,  which  was  attractive  to  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him. 

It  was  he  who  introduced  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos  the  famous  Monsieur  Huyghens.   This  great 
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mathematician  was  staying  in  Paris  when  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  States-General  in 
France.  He  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world  in  visiting  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  and  in 
hearing  her  sing  to  her  own  accompaniment  on 
the  lute.  This  excited  in  him  such  admiration  that 
he  expressed  it  in  some  verses  which  he  sent  to  her 
by  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle.  They  were  written  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  as  M.  de  Huyghens  was  more 
of  a  mathematician  than  a  poet  it  could  not  fail  to 
sound  rather  quaint :  it  is  for  this  particular  reason 
that  they  are  quoted  here. 

'  She  owns  five  instruments  which  have  gained  my 
love. 
The  two  first  are  her  hands,  the  two  next  are 
her  eyes. 
As  for  the  last  of  all,  the  fifth.  .  .  .  Well ! 
A  man  must  be  prompt  and  gallant ! ' 

In  one  of  her  letters  Madame  de  Coulanges  says  : 
'  Women  run  after  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  as 
formerly  men  were  wont  to  do.  How,  then,  can 
we  not  fail  to  fear  old  age,  which  attains  such 
results  ? '  This  was  not  at  all  the  opinion  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Lenclos,  who  regretted  past  pleasures 
but  little,  especially  as,  with  her,  friendship  claimed 
more  sacred  right  and  duties  than  Love  itself. 
Besides,  this  remark  of  Madame  de  Coulanges  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  Madame  de  S^vign^,  who 
writes  thus  to  Monsieur  de  Coulanges: 

•  Corbinelli  asks  for  news,  and  tells  me  wondrous 
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things  concerning  the  excellent  society  and  the 
style  of  people  he  meets  at  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos*;  house.'  Thus,  in  spite  of  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  she  has  succeeded  in  attracting  both 
men  and  women ;  but  even  were  the  former  her 
only  visitors  she  may  easily  console  herself  with 
the  thought  that  she  had  attracted  men  in  the 
days  when  pleading  comes  easily  to  them. 

The  same  collection  of  Letters  containing  these 
facts  also  tells  us  how  in  1696  her  health  gave  way 
again.  'Our  dear  Lenclos,'  writes  Monsieur  de 
Coulanges, '  has  a  bad  cold,  which  troubles  us  sorely.' 
Some  time  after,  again :  '  Our  poor  Lenclos  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  slow  fever,  which  increases  towards 
evening,  and  a  sore  throat,  which  makes  her  friends 
anxious.'  This  attack,  however,  resulted  in  nothing 
more  than  to  weaken  her  more ;  but,  as  she  herself 
said.  Philosophy  came  to  her  aid,  helping  her  to  be 
content  with  the  present  day,  to  forget  on  the 
next  day  the  eve  of  the  same,  and  to  look  upon  a 
worn-out  body  as  one  still  agreeable  to  possess. 
In  this  manner  the  remainder  of  her  life  was 
spent,  and  she  saw  the  approaching  end  without 
fear.  *  If  we  could  only  believe,'  said  she,  '  that  in 
the  next  world  we  should  be  able  to  converse 
with  our  friends  the  thought  of  death  would  be 
pleasing.' 

Madame  Scarron  now  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who, 
according  to  Madame  de  Sevign^  had  gained  the 
affections  of  the  King  by  friendly  intrigue  and  a 
fearless  conversation,  had  never  quite  forgotten 
her  former  friend.  The  latter  had  followed  her, 
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too,  in  her  career  without  envy  or  surprise,  she 
had  applauded  her  elevated  position,  and  she  was 
soon  to  receive  most  flattering  tokens  of  her  con- 
tinued friendship. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  offered  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos  a  dwelling  in  Versailles  adjoining  her 
own  apartment.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  her  desire  to  afford  the  King  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  a  woman  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  in  spite  of  some  infirmities,  showed  the  same 
vivacious  wit,  the  same  dainty  taste,  the  tactful- 
ness  which  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  her 
reputation, — even  more  so,  indeed,  than  her  per- 
sonal charms  and  her  weakness. 

But  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  essentially  inde- 
pendent, who  had  never  sacrificed  her  quiet  philo- 
sophy to  the  tempting  offers  of  Fortune,  thanked 
her  old  friend,  and  refused.  She  sent  word  that  it 
was  too  late  for  her  to  learn  the  art  of  dissimulation 
and  of  constraint,  for  she  had  never  known  either. 
The  only  thing  which  she  conceded  was  to  appear 
at  the  Tribune  of  the  Chapel  of  Versailles,  which 
Louis  le  Grand  was  to  pass,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  and  to  give  himself  the  opportunity  of 
once  gazing  upon  the  most  astonishing  marvel  of 
his  reign. 

The  most  astounding  fact  recorded  of  her  last 
years  was  the  visit  of  young  Voltaire,  then  but 
a  child.  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  examined  him 
with  singular  attention,  and  seemed  to  gather  from 
his  ingenious  and  lively  answers  the  prodigious 
talent  which   was   to   raise    him   one  day  to  the 
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highest  rank  of  genius  in  our  century.  His  passion 
for  poetry  and  love  of  glory  were  already  apparent 
in  him,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  encouraged 
him  with  good  advice.  So  greatly  was  she  at- 
tracted by  this  child  that  she  left  him  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

What  foresight  had  this  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos ! 
What  a  fortunate  opening  was  this  for  Monsieur 
de  Voltaire! 

Her  health,  however,  was  now  fast  failing.  When 
she  felt  sick  unto  death  she  still  looked  upon  the 
last  dread  change  with  perfect  equanimity ;  at  the 
last  moment  she  insisted  on  fulfilling  all  the  duties 
required  at  this  terrible  time.  We  are  even  told 
that  during  the  last  night  of  her  life  she  spoke  the 
following  words,  which  are  striking  enough  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
evolved : — 

'  Let  no  vain  hope  be  held  out  to  make  my 
courage  waver.  I  have  exceeded  the  appointed 
time.    What  is  there  left  for  me  to  do?' 

She  died  on  the  17th  of  October  1706. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

MADAME    DE    MAINTENON 

(formerly  MADAME  SCARRON) 

Four  out  of  the  five  letters  which  figure  in  this 
collection  have  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Madame  de  Main  tenon,  whilst  the  fifth  is  said  to 
be  from  that  of  Ninon.  Messieurs  Angliviel  de  la 
Baumelle  and  Feuillet  de  Conches  are  both  respon- 
sible for  this  assertion. 

The  first  four,  published  by  la  Baumelle,  were 
reprinted  by  Th^ophile  Lavallee  and  marked  with 
a  false  inscription.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sworn  defender  of  the  marquise  drew  upon  himself 
the  remark  that  he  was  producing  la  Baumelle 
upside  down  (faire  du  la  Baumelle  a  rebours). 
The  words  are  those  of  Victor  Cousin,  the 
brilliant  and  adventurous  Fronde  cavalier.  And 
again,  there  is  this  to  note:  that  the  enemy  of 
the  inventor  of  this  style  was  accused  of  having 
unwittingly  published  a  number  of  unauthentic 
letters. 

(This  is  proved  in  two  conclusive  articles  on  false 
autographs  in  the  *  Revue  des  cours  litteraires  de  la 
France  et  de  I'^tranger ;  Fourth  year,  August  1867,' 
in  which  Monsieur  Grimblot  shows  how  Th^ophile 
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Lavall^e  lacked  the  spirit  of  criticism  in  his  choice 
of  the  fragments  which  form  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  edition  of  the  *  Correspondance  generale  de 
Madame  de  Maintenon.') 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  quite  recognise  the  stamp 
of  that '  manufacturer '  in  the  four  letters  of  great 
interest  to  us.  We  are  only  following  his  example 
by  quoting  them  merely  to  serve  as  a  memoir.  As 
to  Ninon's  epistle,  given  by  Monsieur  Feuillet  de 
Conches  in  his  '  Causeries  d'un  Curieux,'  we  beUeve 
its  authenticity  for  which  he  vouches,  but  must 
agree  to  differ  where  he  says  that  it  proves  very 
little,  and  is  but  a  'reminiscence  of  the  gaiety 
of  the  modern  Leontium,'  and  he  would  have  us 
look  upon  the  anecdote  of  the  yellow  room  as  a 
mere  joke!  That  would  surely  be  reducing  to  a 
very  low  level  Ninon's  traditional  sincerity,  to  say 
nothing  of  seriously  offending  the  exclusive  ad- 
mirers of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  herself 
declared  that  she  wished  to  prove  an  'enigma  to 
posterity.' 

This  is  taken  from  the  'Lettres  de  Madame  de 
Maintenon,'  1756. 

From  Madame  Scarron  to  Ninon 

January,  1653. 
Mademoiselle, — Here  are  some  verses  which  M. 
Scarron  composed  after  frequent  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  write  them  in  an  unfriendly  strain.  I 
refused  to  allow  him  to  send  them,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  my  faith  in  you,  I  actually  assured  him  that  you 
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would  accept  them  from  me  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  you  would  have  received  them  from  him. 

(Alluding  to  a  prolonged  stay,  1652-1654,  made  by 
Ninon  at  the  Chateau  Varicarville,  the  writer 
continues.) 

All  your  friends  are  longing  for  your  return. 
Since  you  left  my  admirers  have  increased ;  still,  I 
am  but  a  poor  make-shift ;  whereupon  they  chatter, 
drink,  and  yawn.  The  Marquis  looks  as  bored 
to-day  as  he  was  when  you  first  went  away,  he 
evidently  cannot  get  accustomed  to  your  absence, 
and  his  constancy  is  nothing  less  than  heroic. 
Therefore,  my  dear,  come  back ;  the  Capital  wishes 
it.  Indeed,  if  M.  de  Villarceaux  had  heard  all  the 
rumours  spread  by  Madame  de  Fiesque  on  his 
account,  he  would  simply  be  ashamed  to  retain  you 
any  longer. 

(It  is  of  this  Comtesse  de  Fiesque  that  Madame 
Cornuel  spoke  when  she  said  that  the  Countess 
revelled  in  extravagance,  just  as  cherries  steep  in 
brandy.) 

Saint  Evremond  wants  to  send  you  Chatillon, 
Moissens,  and  du  Raincy  (he  was  a  king's  councillor 
who  died  1666 ;  an  atheist  and  eccentric  man ;  friend 
of  des  Carreaux,  Moreau,  etc. ;  he  also  danced 
attendance  on  Madame  Scarron)  as  knights  errant 
to  carry  you  away  from  your  old  castle.  Come 
back,  then,  fair  Ninon;  come  and  cheer  us  and 
amuse  us.  This  is  my  desire  and  here  are 
Scarron's  differently  expressed. 
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From  Madame  Scarron  to  Ninon 

March  8th,  1666. 

Your  approval  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  con- 
sidering the  cruel  attitude  of  my  friends.  In  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  I  find  myself  it  is  good 
to  be  reminded  that  you  understand  the  courage 
which  placed  me  in  this  position.  The  Place 
Royale  set  blame  me,  whilst  I  am  praised  in  St 
Germain;  but  no  one  pities  or  assists  me.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  manner  in  which  that  man 
has  been  compared  with  M.  Scarron?  Great 
Heaven!  Think  of  the  difference  between  the 
two!  Scarron,  poor  though  he  be  and  without 
special  personal  attractions  to  offer,  is  ever  wont 
to  draw  friends  to  his  house;  the  other  hated 
company  and  made  a  guK  between  himself  and 
others.  Scarron  possesses  a  charm  disputed  by 
none,  and  far  more  kindly  wit  than  anyone  ever 
imagined.  The  other  man  is  neither  clever  nor 
amusing,  but  merely  superficial  and  when  he 
opens  his  lips  he  makes  himself  ridiculous.  My 
husband  was  good  at  heart;  I  had  cured  him  of 
extravagance  and  he  was  neither  foolish  nor 
vicious;  after  all,  he  was  recognisedly  honest  and 
that  without  egotism. 

Now    look   at   C ,   a    pleasure  -  seeking    man, 

esteemed  by  none  but  his  boon  companions,  a 
prey  to  women,  and  the  dupe  of  his  so-called 
friends;  add  to  this,  that  he  is  arrogant,  a  spend- 
thrift and  a  miser  all  rolled  into  one. 

(La  Beaumelle  is  less  obscure;  he  gives  the  last 
letter  of  the  name,  as  well  as  the  initial,  in  his 
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Memoirs,  and  evidently  refers  to  the  Marquis  de 
Courtenvaux,  a  short  man  given  to  drink,  of  no 
account  to  family  or  friends.) 

At  any  rate,  that  is  as  he  appeared  to  me.  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  receiving  him  in  spite  of 
De  la  Chatre's  advice,  for  he  would  never  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  his  first  visit  would  also 
prove  to  be  the  last.  If  anyone  attributes  my 
refusal  to  a  secret  affection  for  another,  please 
make  it  known  that  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
heart-whole,  that  I  am  free  and  wish  to  remain 
so;  I  found  to  my  cost  that  marriage  was  not 
synonymous  with  pleasure,  but  that  liberty  is 
sweet.  Remember  rae  to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
and  tell  him  that  the  book  of  'Job'  and  his 
'Maxims'  are  my  only  favourites.  I  add  no 
thanks  for  you,  as  you  do  not  like  them,  but  my 
gratitude  will  not  grow  any  the  less  for  the 
silence  you  see  fit  to  exact.  Dear  lady,  to  how 
great  an  extent  am  I  indebted  to  you! 

From  Madame  Scarron  to  Ninon 

July  18, 1666. 
Marshal  d'Albret  has  ever  been  my  friend,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  his  having  been  my  lover.  The 
very  fact  of  serving  you,  fair  Ninon,  greatly  in- 
creases one's  tact.  I  see  him  daily,  and  you  know 
that  this  can  be  done  without  danger.  Although 
you  complain  of  his  absence,  you  must  know  that 
my  loyalty  to  our  friendship  in  this  matter  places 
me  beyond  suspicion.  Come  and  sup  this  evening 
and  be  ready  with  your  plan  of  revenge.    Madame 
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de  Fiesque  and  Madame  de  Coulanges  have  under- 
taken to  put  the  Marshal  in  a  good  temper.  I  shall 
expect  you  unless  the  Marquis  objects ;  if  he  does, 
bring  him  with  you ;  or,  failing  him,  your  lute ; 
but  we  must  have  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

(This  letter  requires  some  explanation,  as  its  very 
tone  makes  its  authenticity  doubtful;  it  savours 
neither  of  Madame  Scarron  nor  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon;  moreover,  de  Villarceaux  had  ceased 
his  relations  with  Ninon  since  1657.  Madame 
Scarron  had  purchased  a  property  called  Main- 
tenon  in  1674;  on  her  return  to  Court  the  King 
addressed  her  openly  as  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Writing  to  Madame  de  Coulanges  and  telling  her 
of  the  episode,  she  says :  *  It  is  true  that  the  King 
did  this,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  blush;  but 
my  husband's  friends  accuse  me  falsely  when  they 
hint  at  its  having  been  prearranged  with  His 
Majesty.') 

From  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  Ninon 

Versailles,  Nov.  12,  1679. 
Pray  continue  your  good  counsels  to  my  brother, 
M.  d'Aubigne.    He  is  in  great  need  of  lessons  from 
Leontium.      The  advice  of  an  amiable  friend  is 
much  more  persuasive  than  that  of  a  strict  sister. 

I  feel  much  flattered  by  the  evidence  received 
from  Madame  de  Coulanges  (who  spent  a  fort- 
night at  the  Court)  of  your  friendly  interest  in 
me.  Yet,  if  you  hear  of  anything  to  my  advantage, 
it  can  be  but  idle  rumour;  for  I  am  a  stranger 
in    the    land,  tolerated    only    by  those  who    love 
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me  not;  the  friends  I  have  are  merely  actuated 
by  motives  of  interest,  whom  the  slightest  breath 
of  adversity  would  turn  against  me;  whereas 
my  relations  are  people  who  never  cease  to  ask 
favours  which  they  do  not  always  deserve.  You 
enjoy  perfect  Uberty;  my  life  is  constant  slavery. 
Believe  me,  fair  lady,  (for  that  you  are  bound 
to  remain)  court  intrigues  are  far  less  attractive 
than  interchange  of  wit.  Remember  me  to  our 
old  friends.  Yesterday,  at  Maintenon,  Madame 
de  Coulanges  and  I  drank  your  health  and  did 
not  forget  the  chamber  of  the  elect.  I  beg  you 
not  to  withhold  your  kindness  from  M.  d'Aubigne. 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 
From  the  '  Causeries  d'un  Curieux,'  by  M.  Feuillet 

de  Conches 
I  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  good  little 
librarian  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  (Abbe  de 
Hautefeuille).  The  time  has  come  w^hen  every- 
thing is  forgotten  save  my  friends ;  so  you  may 
imagine  my  surprise  at  your  latest  questions. 
What  ever  can  you  be  thinking  of  that  you  should 
forget  that  I  need  spectacles  to  read  such  love 
tales?  How  much  wiser  it  would  be  were  you 
to  concern  yourself  merely  with  things  that  ap- 
pertain to  your  dear  England,  and  a  little  with 
the  friendship  you  owe  me,  of  which  I  am  worthy, 
if  only  on  the  score  of  my  devotion  to  you.  Scarron 
was  my  friend;  to  his  wife  I  am  indebted  for 
many  pleasant  recollections — her  powers  of  con- 
versation   are    delightful — but    I    formerly    never 
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meddled  with  her  love  affairs.  She  seemed  too 
clumsy  for  adventures.  As  to  details — vjrell,  I 
know  nothing ;  I  have  seen  nothing,  but  I  fre- 
quently placed  my  yellow  room  at  her  disposal, — 
for  her  and  for  Villarceaux. 


SAINT  EVREMOND 

Ninon's  principal  correspondent,  Charles  de  Saint- 
Denis,  Sieur  de  St  Evremond,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Denis-le-Guast,  near  Coutances,  not  in  1613,  as  his 
biographer,  Desmaizeaux,  relates  (writing  from 
dictation),  but  in  1616.  This  is  proved  by  M. 
Quenault,  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  'Revue 
de  Normandie,'  who  had  the  good  luck  to  find 
the  baptismal  extract  in  the  Church  register  of 
the  said  birthplace.  According  to  letters  written 
in  1698,  Saint  Evremond  always  made  himself 
out  older  than  he  was  —  evidently  urged  by  a 
touch  of  vanity. 

After  wasting  a  year  in  the  study  of  law,  for 
which  he  had  no  vocation.  Saint  Evremond 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  in  1637,  after 
the  siege  of  Landrecies,  obtained  command  of  a 
company.  He  took  part  in  the  Campaign  of 
Fribourg  as  lieutenant  of  the  Guards  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Nordlingue,  whence  he  returned  with  a  severe 
wound,  which,  badly  treated  at  the  time,  caused 
him  constant  pain  as  long  as  thirty  years  later. 
Having    left     the    service    of     de    Conde,    Saint 
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Evremond  went  to  rest  among  his  family.  On 
his  way,  near  Rouen,  chance  made  him  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  Due  de  Longueville 
from  certain  defeat  by  warning  the  latter  of  the 
Due  d'Harcourt's  approach.  By  way  of  com- 
pensation Saint  Evremond  wrote  the  pamphlet 
*  Retraite  du  Due  de  Longueville  en  son  gouverne- 
ment  de  Normandie.* 

During  the  Fronde  troubles  Saint  Evremond, 
ever  loyal  to  the  King,  was  made  Camp  Marshal 
in  1652,  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns,  but 
shortly  after  he  was  despatched  to  the  Bastille 
for  some  slight  act  of  buffoonery.  On  his  return 
from  the  Guyenne  Campaign  he  served  his  country 
for  the  last  time  in  Flanders  under  Hocquincourt, 
the  governor  of  Peronne.  There  he  collected 
material  for  a  facetious  essay  (contained  in  his 
CEuvres)— viz.  *La  Conversation  du  Marechal 
d'Hocquincourt  avec  le  pere  Canaye.'  This  same 
Jesuit  had  been  Saint  Evremond's  professor  of 
rhetoric. 

Saint  Evremond,  with  other  noblemen,  accom- 
panied Mazarin  to  the  Spanish  frontier  in  1659  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Peace  treaty  with  Don  Louis 
de  Haro.  From  the  Pyrenean  district  he  wrote 
to  the  Marquis  de  Crequy.  In  this  letter  the 
Cardinal  was  accused  of  having  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  Francis  to  his  oMm,  and  the  results 
of  this  indiscretion  were  destined  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  rest  of  his  life.  Mazarin  was  dead,  but 
there  were  partisans  to  fight  for  his  honour,  and 
a  search  was  made  for  the  incriminating  epistle. 
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It  was  found,  after  the  arrest  of  Fouquet,  at  the 
house  of  Madame  Duplessis-Belliere,  to  whom 
Saint  Evremond,  who  went  to  Brittany  with  the 
Court,  had  entrusted  a  casket  containing  his 
papers. 

Colbert  and  le  Tellier  roused  the  King's  in- 
dignation, representing  the  danger  of  allowing 
private  individuals  to  judge  according  to  their 
fancy  of  the  affairs  of  state.  Saint  Evremond, 
having  been  warned  by  Gourville  of  his  impend- 
ing arrest,  fled  to  Normandy,  whence,  shortly  after 
(1661),  he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  took  refuge  in 
Holland.  In  1662  he  went  to  England,  where  a 
year  before  he  had  accompanied  the  Comte  de 
Goissons  to  congratulate  Charles  II.  on  his  re- 
gaining the  throne  of  the  Stuarts.  Saint  Evre- 
mond went  back  to  Holland  in  1665  for  reasons 
of  health,  and  was  recalled  to  England  in  1670  by 
Charles  II.,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  This  he  lost  on  the 
death  of  the  King ;  whose  successor,  however,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  known  and  appreci- 
ated Saint  Evremond  in  Holland,  gave  him 
substantial  marks  of  his  favour.  Thus  says 
Desmaizeaux.  The  same  monarch  granted  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  poor 
Hortense  Mancini,  who  had  been  reduced  to  great 
straits  by  her  husband. 

Writing  to  the  Marquis  de  Canaples,  Saint  Evre- 
mond moralises  sadly:  'When  I  think  that  for  a 
time  the  heiress  and  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
were  dependent  on  me  for  their  existence,  I  am 
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led  to  Christian  thoughts  which  must  help  to  my 
salvation,  though  they  may  be  useless  in  recover- 
ing the  debt.*  Hortense  Mancini  had  owed  him 
as  much  as  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  for 
ages,  and  at  her  death  she  owed  him  four  hundred 
guineas.  Saint  Evremond's  resources,  as  he  gained 
nothing  by  his  writings,  were  finally  limited  to  an 
annuity  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
given  by  Lord  Montague  in  return  for  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling  handed  over  to  him 
by  Saint  Evremond  in  1676.  The  forty  thousand 
pounds  owed  him  in  France  were  hopelessly  lost. 
As  a  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  he  suffered 
penury,  a  fact  very  bitterly  recorded  in  the  first 
part  of  his  works. 

In  1685,  after  losing  his  pension.  Saint  Evremond, 
prompted  by  the  Mar^chal  de  Crequy,  applied  to 
Louis  XIV.  for  permission  to  return  to  France. 
'You  will  see  in  my  letter  [thus  Saint  Evremond 
to  the  Marshal]  my  great  respect  and  sincere  re- 
pentance for  a  sin  which  I  only  recognise  in  the 
lifelong  punishment  it  involves.  That  alone 
persuades  me  that  I  committed  a  crime.  .  .  .'  This 
demand,  like  many  others,  was  useless.  And  in 
1689,  when  the  Comte  de  Gramont  told  him  in 
the  name  of  the  King  'that  he  could  come  back 
and  would  be  welcome,'  Saint  Evremond  answered 
that  'the  infirmities  inseparable  from  old  age 
prevented  him  from  attempting  the  journey.* 

To  this  he  also  added  that  he  might  be  unrecog- 
nisable to  his  unfortunate  friends  on  account  of 
the  lupus  which  had  formed  at  the  root  of  his 
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nose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  feared  to  lose  the 
comfort  he  enjoyed,  thanks  to  William  the  Third's 
liberality.  We  may  say,  too,  that  if  it  was  a  hard- 
ship to  renounce  pleasant  relations  with  such  men 
as  Ormond,  Temple,  Dryden,  and  Swift  he  found 
it  impossible  to  leave  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin, 
who  proved  the  solace  of  his  exile,  and  whose 
death  in  1699  brought  deep  grief  to  his  few  re- 
maining years. 

Saint  Evremond  was  not  merely  a  gourmet  in 
the  matter  of  correspondence.  In  1654  he  had 
founded  a  Society  of  Gastronomy  with  the  Com- 
mander de  Souvre,  the  Comte  d'Olomne,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Bois-Dauphin.  This  occurred  in  Paris, 
and  they  called  themselves  I'Ordre  des  Trois  Coteaux 
(Ai,  Haut-Villiers,  and  Avenay — three  wine-grow- 
ing districts).  He  had  continued  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  order  in  London,  as  his  letters  to 
Ninon  show.  One  of  his  last  utterances  proved 
his  loyalty  to  the  Society.  When  in  extremis  he 
was  asked  whether  he  wished  for  a  reconcilation. 
.  .  .  '  With  all  my  heart,*  was  the  answer ;  '  I 
would  wish  to  be  reconciled  with  my  appetite.* 

He  died  on  9th  September  1703,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.     His  epitaph  runs  thus: 

'  Nonaginta  annis  major  obiit  Die  IX  Septempus, 
MDCCIII.' 

The  following  eleven  letters,  or  fragments,  which 
are  so  precious  for  the  biography  of  Ninon  and 
Saint  Evremond,  are  to  be  found  in  a  literary 
journal    of    the    eighteenth   century,   *Le  Conser- 
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vateur  ou  Collection  de  morceaux  rares'  (April 
1758). 

They  are  given  here,  not  in  the  arbitrary  order 
adopted  by  their  editor,  but  in  the  logical  sequence 
demanded  by  the  context. 

D'Hervart,  Saint  Evremond's  correspondent,  a 
councillor  in  Parliament  and  Speaker,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Barthel^my  d'Hervart,  at  one  time 
Comptroller  of  Finances,  and  inherited  the  old 
mansion  des  Postes,  in  the  Rue  Platriere.  In  1686 
he  married  a  beautiful  and  charming  woman,  who 
became  a  second  Madame  de  la  Sabliere  to  la 
Fontaine. 

Saint  Evremond,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
devoted  some  space  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
CEuvres  to  a  poetical  eulogy  in  memory  of  the 
councillor's  mother. 

For  the  better  interpretation  of  the  eleven 
fragments  mentioned  it  seems  wise  to  explain 
their  raison  d'etre  by  a  running  commentary, 
as  they  are  very  different,  especially  as  concerns 
the  state  of  mind  they  are  meant  to  express. 

In  the  first,  dated  from  the  Hague,  we  see  Saint 
Evremond  in  a  precarious  position.  He  was  then 
writing  to  the  Comte  de  Lionne,  who  ever  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  curtailing  of  his  exile  in 
this  strain.  ' .  .  .  I  hope  that  for  the  future,  no 
one  will  urge  the  Comte  de  Lauzun  to  serve  my 
interests.  .  .  .  For  all  that,  it  is  almost  imperative 
for  me  to  go  to  France  for  a  couple  of  months, 
yet  I  fear  to  lose  the  little  I  possess  there,  as  well 
as  the  means  which  enable  me  to  live  even  in  a 
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strange  land.  I  believe  the  remaining  sum 
amounts  to  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  drawing  an  instalment.' 

In  the  second  letter  we  see  most  plainly  that 
the  ever -needy  Delb^ne  owed  Saint  Evremond 
two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds;  moreover, 
it  goes  to  explain  that,  as  the  debtor  had  seemed 
disposed  to  pay,  Ninon,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  had 
then  not  yet  been  asked  to  hold  herself  respon- 
sible. 

In  the  third  epistle  reference  is  made  by  Ninon 
to  a  promised  payment  of  one  hundred  pistoles 
to  Saint  Evremond  '  sur  des  droits  seigneureaux' — 
thus  proving  that  in  becoming  caution  for  Delbene 
she  had  reserved  for  herself  the  right  to  wait  until 
she  had  received  certain  remittances  due  to  her. 
Delb^ne's  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  context 
leaves  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  origin  of 
Ninon's  engagement. 

The  fourth  is  a  puzzle,  pure  and  simple.  The 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  go  to  show  that  Saint 
Evremond  has  informed  d'Hervart  of  Ninon's 
promise ;  his  circumstances  are  becoming  more 
and  more  straitened,  and  he  is  accordingly  more 
pressing. 

The  eighth  is  another  puzzle.  The  ninth  adds 
precise  information  to  that  which  preceded. 
D'Hervart,  pressed  by  Saint  Evremond,  has  evi- 
dently applied  to  Ninon,  who,  to  oblige  their  old 
friend,  offers  to  pay  down  fifty  pistoles,  although 
the  expected  funds  had  not  been  received  by  her. 
Saint  Evremond,  who  is  impatient  to  receive  the 
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one  hundred  pistoles,  makes  rather  clumsy  jokes 
on  the  fifty  which  might  complete  this  sum — this, 
perhaps,  to  pique  Ninon,  whose  keen  sense  of  honour 
is  proverbial.  She,  indeed,  obtains  a  transfer  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  -  five  pounds, 
which  Delbene  (the  spurious  creditor,  not  to  say 
the  debtor)  would  have  to  pay  after  the  settlement 
of  the  one  hundred  pistoles.  As  we  have  seen 
further  back,  the  debt  amounted  to  two  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds  ;  how  it  increased  by  thirty- 
five  pounds  is  what  we  are  not  told. 

In  the  tenth  Saint  Evremond  grovels  in  impos- 
sible attempts  at  justification :  having  offended 
Ninon  he  regrets  his  poor  taste. 

The  eleventh  solves  the  money  question.  Still 
in  expectation  of  her  remittance,  Ninon  has,  never- 
theless, paid  the  one  hundred  pistoles.  The  '  ban- 
quier  sans  reproche,'  as  Ninon  calls  herself,  triumphs 
in  Saint  Evremond's  confusion  with  just  irony, 
heightened  by  dignity  tempered  with  kindness. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  M.  d'Hervart 

The  Hague,  March  12,  1668. 
If  you  ever  visit  Marshal  de  Crequy,  so  distin- 
guished by  his  action  in  the  campaigns  of  Flanders, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  pray  assure  him  that  I  am  his 
very  humble  servant.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  I 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  a  letter  to  him,  but 
fear  to  write  often  lest  I  should  prove  importunate. 
I  had  requested  him,  six  months  since,  to  let 
Madame  de  Corvanzele  know  of  a  small  debt 
which  was  too  trifling  to  justify  a  more  serious 
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reminder.     All  the  same,  I  should   like  to    know 
what  this  Norman  lady  has  to  say  on  the  matter. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  the  Same 

The  Hague,  January  10,  1669. 
The  fact  that  M.  Delb^ne  should  remember  me 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  for  he  was  ever 
less  lavish  in  his  praise  of  French  poetry,  than 
he  was  with  his  money.  His  proceedings  con- 
cerning my  two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
proved  a  slight  falling-off  in  virtue ;  but  when  a 
poor  man  takes  unto  himself  a  wife,  he  must  be 
allowed  some  margin.  I  shall,  however,  be  de- 
lighted if  he  carries  out  his  laudable  and  just 
intention  of  sending  two  thousand  pistoles,  whilst 
I,  following  your  excellent  advice,  am  resolved 
not  to  increase  my  expenses  on  the  strength  of 
this  suggested  payment. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1669. 
With  all  due  respect  to  that  old  dreamer  Solon, 
who  counted  no  man   happy  in  view  of  death,  I 
look  upon  you,  as  you  are  now  in  full  enjoyment 
of  life,  as  the  happiest  of  all  possible  creatures. 

The  highest  and  best  in  the  land  have  laid  their 
love  at  your  feet,  you  indulged  in  the  soft  im- 
peachment just  enough  to  leave  no  joy  untasted, 
and  were  wise  enough  to  stop  in  time  to  avoid 
the  ill  effects  of  a  surfeit  of  passion.  Your  sex 
has  never  attained  such  a  degree  of  felicity,  few 
princesses  are   there  who   do  not  envy  your  lot, 
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whilst  they  realise  the  hardships  of  their  con- 
dition; and  who  knows  but  that  the  convents 
hold  some  saintly  women  who  would  gladly 
exchange  their  peace  of  mind  for  the  pleasant 
excitement  which  must  have  been  experienced  by 
you.  None  but  love  troubles  have  ever  touched 
you,  and  you  know  better  than  many,  that  where 
love  is  concerned  all  other  joys  are  unworthy  of 
the  name. 

Now,  my  next  remark,  must  appear  a  brutal 
one,  were  I  not  quoting  your  own  oft-repeated 
words!  You  have  certainly  left  behind  you  the 
heyday  of  your  youth ;  yet  beauty  of  face  and 
form  is  still  yours,  whilst  the  heavy  hand  of  time 
cannot  impair  your  charm  of  manner  nor  lessen 
by  one  iota  your  lively  wit.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
wise  discernment  which  you  bring  to  bear  upon 
your  choice  of  friends,  there  would  foregather  in 
your  house  a  greater  number  of  people  to  whom 
self-interest  is  unknown,  than  there  are  fortune 
hunters  at  court  where  none  but  those  who  curry 
favour  are  assembled. 

Your  very  charms  have  their  ratio  of  virtue ; 
whilst  a  lover  is  pressing  his  suit,  a  friend  may 
trust  you  with  the  fullest  confidence.  Your  word 
is  the  surest  bond  a  man  can  hold,  and  if  you 
promise  to  pay  one  hundred  pistoles  on  feudal 
rights,  they  can  be  depended  upon  as  if  they  were 
already  in  hand.  Must  we  now  fall  away  from 
such  a  code  of  honour,  to  discuss  your  friends' 
official  life?  During  the  past  couple  of  days  you 
have  held  converse  with  people  who  were  buried 
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three  months  since,  and  had  anyone  the  impu- 
dence to  aver  that  he  had  been  present  at  their 
obsequies,  you  would  emphatically  declare  that 
such  a  man  had  mistaken  a  christening  or  wedding 
ceremony  for  the  said  funeral. 

With  such  virtues  it  is  hardly  a  wonder  that 
ministers  sit  at  your  board!  What  surprises  me 
is  that  you  are  not  all-powerful  in  some  vast 
kingdom  where  your  people  would  be  happier 
than  those  of  Cyprus  in  the  days  of  the  good 
and  great  divinity. 

Come  with  me,  dear,  and  let  us  wander  away 
to  India,  thither  to  worship  a  deity  together  with 
the  people  I  have  described  to  you ;  there  man 
lives  for  centuries,  and  every  moment  of  life  is 
fraught  with  pleasure.  You  have,  however,  gained 
much  as  far  as  this  country  goes,  since  you  have 
discovered  yourself  to  be  three  years  younger 
than  you  imagined.  Alas!  how  greatly  you  must 
deplore  the  condition  of  us  poor  atoms  of 
humanity  in  our  daily  race  towards  the  last  in- 
evitable goal.  When  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
feel  your  age  gaining  upon  you  by  the  mere 
power  of  retrospect,  you  simply  cast  off  the 
weight  of  years  as  you  would  drop  some  extra 
garment  in  this  cold  weather. 

My  years  go  apace;  yet,  realising  as  I  needs 
must  certain  signs  of  decay  in  my  earlier  vitality, 
I  could  comfort  myself  of  its  loss  were  I  certain 
to  retain,  even  in  its  present  condition,  the  vigour 
I  still  possess. 

If  only  we  two  could  be  together  in  a  dainty,  re- 
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fined  home  of  our  own,  bound  by  such  wedlock  as 

that  of ,  many  examples  of  which  exist  here 

as  well  as  in  Madrid.  We  should  doubtless  devote 
much  of  our  time  to  the  elevation  of  our  mind, 
but  were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  vindicating 
its  honour,  and  of  keeping  pace  with  its  more 
carnal  companion,  this  mortal  would  also  reap  a 
share  of  human  delights.  Anyhow,  I  could  then 
impart  to  you  some  Indian  ideals  which,  after 
all,  might  prove  far  pleasanter  than  even  French 
realities. 

I  showed  Count  de  Riez  your  affidavit  of  life. 
He  was  rather  surprised  at  the  resurrection  it 
implied.  Though  he  had  heard  of  rising  again 
after  three  days,  as  was  the  case  with  Lazarus, 
he  was  sceptical  as  to  such  a  thing  happening 
after  so  long  an  interval  as  three  years.  Fare- 
well.   I  should  like  to  hear  how  the  lute  prospers. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  M.  d'Hervart 

The  Hague,  1669. 
...  I  wish  you  could  have  the  letter  sent  me, 
which  M.  Delbene  wrote  me  proving  that  his 
wife  is  not  dead.  She  died  on  September  3,  1680. 
Count  de  Rieux  [Riez]  has  come  back  and  is  not 
quite  satisfied  even  with  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos' 
communication.  ...  If  you  should  see  this  lady 
assure  her  that  she  has  no  truer  friend  than 
myself  in  the  world;  and  that  when  I  wish  to 
flatter  my  powers  of  discernment,  I  feel,  that  I, 
better  than  any  other,  can  gauge  her  worth. 
Moreover,  I  hold  that  those  who  pride  themselves 
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on  realising  to  the    full,  her  good    qualities,   are 
infringing  upon  my  rights.  .  .  . 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  the  Same 

The  Hague,  July  30,  1669. 
.  .  .  Leaving  aside  this  serious  dissertation,  I  will 
now  pass  on  to  talk  about  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos. 
I  beg  you  to  congratulate  her  for  me  on  the  de- 
lightful nature  of  her  present  occupation,  namely, 
that  of  choosing  one  lover  from  among  the  twenty 
on  her  list ;  but  if  you  did  this,  she  might  mistake 
my  sincerity  for  a  form  of  spiteful  wonder;  in 
which  she  would  be  utterly  wrong.  France  can 
claim  no  worthy  gentleman,  if  his  taste  agree  with 
mine,  who  does  not  deem  it  good  fortune  to  become 
a  recipient  of  that  lady's  favour.  [Here  comes 
the  incomplete  and  meaningless  remark  which 
makes  the  letter  a  puzzle.]  Her  payment  of  my 
hundred  pistoles  is  a  miracle  in  the  days  in 
which  we  live;  yet  did  she  not  pay  me  the 
miracle  up-to-date  though  it  be  (sic)!  Anyhow 
nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great 
source  of  joy  to  have  the  option  of  being  incon- 
stant, and  of  changing  lovers  according  to  one's 
sweet  will.  At  twenty,  constancy  in  a  woman  is 
counted  a  merit;  at  thirty,  infidelity  is  a  virtue; 
whereas  the  woman  who  deceives  her  lover  is  as 
lucky  as  others  are  who  are  themselves  deceived. 
.  .  .  Find  out  please  from  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos, 
and  from  M.  Delbene  whether  or  not  I  am  at 
liberty  to  draw.  .  .  . 
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From  Saint  Evremond  to  the  Same 

The  Hague,  November  25, 1669. 
.  .  .  You  do  not  mention  the  letter  I  enclosed 
for  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  nor  the  message  you 
kindly  undertook  to  convey  to  her,  and  to  M. 
Delbene  concerning  my  hundred  pistoles.  Kindly 
let  me  hear  whether  the  reply  be  favourable 
or  not.  .  .  . 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  the  Same 

The  Hague,  1669. 
...  If  you  see  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  I  beg 
you  to  assure  her  that  I  am  her  most  humble 
servant,  even  though  I  have  heard  nothing  more 
about  the  hundred  pistoles,  than  if  there  were  not 
a  coin  in  the  world.  Though  her  good  faith  is 
great,  my  absence  has  been  a  protracted  one,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  years  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  forget  people ;  all  the  more  so,  when  such  a 
remembrance  would  cost  a  hundred  pistoles.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  suspecting  her  of  being  capable 
of  human  weakness ;  I  pray  she  may  exhaust  such 
weakness  in  giving  way  to  temptations,  provided 
these  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  worthy  of  her, 
and  also  provided  she  may  not  be  further  tempted 
in  this  particular  matter.  .  .  . 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  the  Same 

London,  1670. 
.    .    .    You    told    me    that    by    writing    to     M. 
Delbene  I  might    recover   the   sum   he  owes  me. 
I  know  he  means  to  pay  me  at  any  cost,  but  I 
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refuse  to  be  paid;  and  as  I  am  fairly  obstinate  in 
wrangling,  I  venture  to  hope  I  shall  come  out 
conqueror  from  this  discussion.  Pray  tell  him, 
that  I  am  just  as  much  his  friend  as  ever  I  was, 
and  that  he  must  not  trouble  about  paying  me; 
it  would  distress  me  to  think  that  this  matter 
troubles  him.  .  .  . 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1670. 

I  am  most  distressed  at  the  loss  of  the  letter  you 
kindly  wrote  me ;  it  apparently  miscarried  with 
many  others  during  the  interruption  in  the  postal 
service. 

M.  d'Hervart  informed  me  that  I  could  draw 
fifty  pistoles  at  my  convenience,  which  I  am  re- 
solved to  do  since  it  is  your  wish.  If  I  do  not 
receive  the  other  fifty  I  do  not  know  how  they 
will  be  spent. 

Acting  upon  the  terms  of  your  promise,  I  gladly 
forego  my  claim  on  our  dear  friend  and  fraudulent 
creditor,  to  the  remaining  amount  of  1335  pounds ; 
by  this  you  will  have  eased  his  conscience.  If  I 
am  to  draw  on  you  for  the  fifty  pistoles  men- 
tioned by  M.  d'Hervart,  you  need  not  reproach 
yourself  for  having  broken  a  promise ;  it  is  all  a 
question  of  luck  and  not  your  fault;  many  other 
friends,  men  of  honour  even,  ready  to  serve  me 
in  case  of  need,  have  acted  similarly.  Yet  I  have 
no  grudge  against  them,  my  evil  star  is  responsible 
for  making  them  act  against  their  inclination,  and 
assume  a  character  unnatural  to  them. 
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Moreover,  instead  of  dwelling  morbidly  upon  this 
fatal  influence  I  shall  find  comfort  in  this  thought : 
that  were  I  to  receive  the  full  amount  due  to  me, 
your  honourable  and  business-like  proceedings 
would  oust  me  from  my  attitude  of  lover,  subject 
to  the  rights  of  your  inconstancy.  If  I  am  not 
paid  at  all,  my  position  as  a  friend  would  be 
uncomfortably  affected  by  motives  of  interest; 
thereby  the  feeling  of  security  which  in  business 
matters  is  intimately  connected  with  you,  would 
be  entirely  lost. 

The  tone  you  assume  is  worthy  of  your  tactful 
nature,  and  justifies  the  character  of  my  relations 
with  you ;  I  was  never  the  friend  pure  and  simple 
nor  was  I  really  your  lover.  You  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  repudiate  the  least  touch  of  passion 
in  our  intercourse;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  such 
drastic  treatment,  and  if  you  send  me  the  remain- 
ing pistoles  as  a  condemnation  of  the  love  I  gave 
you,  you  will  find  me  ready  to  sit  in  judgment 
with  you,  upon  the  tender  passion,  accepting  them 
as  a  mere  friend  who  deserved  nothing  more.  To 
the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  remain  such  a  friend; 
indeed  were  imagination  more  closely  akin  to 
reality,  at  this  moment  of  writing  I  could  almost 
believe  that  I  am  even  more  than  that. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Monsieur  d'Hervart 

January  12,  1671. 
Your  statement  that  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  is 
annoyed  with  me  is  most  surprising ;  it  proves  one 
of  two  things :   either  that,  since  I  left  France,  I 
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have  become  the  rudest  man  alive,  or  that  she  has 
assumed  such  an  attitude  of  ultra-sensitiveness 
that  I  know  not  how  to  approach  her;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  I  cannot  grasp  the  manner 
in  which  she  is  wont  to  be  addressed  nowadays. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  the  fifty  pistoles;  it 
seems  that  the  way  in  which  I  expressed  my 
satisfaction  was  displeasing  to  her,  though  I 
thought  it  quite  harmless.  The  matter  stands 
thus:  long  ago,  I  had  written  telling  her  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  the  '  friend,'  was  a  person 
to  be  depended  upon,  one  who  never  broke  a 
promise ;  that  '  Ninon '  was  inconstant  to  her 
lovers,  and  I  concluded  by  begging  '  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos  to  remember  (as  far  as  the  hundred 
pistoles  were  concerned)  that  I  expected  to  be 
treated  as  a  friend,  and  not  by  any  means  as  a 
lover.' 

Now,  Sir,  when  the  fifty  pistoles  reached  me, 
I  immediately  made  known  to  her  how  intensely 
I  appreciated  her  fair  and  delicate  proceedings, 
reasoning  in  this  way :  '  Had  you  sent  me  nothing, 
the  feeling  of  security  in  which  your  friends 
lived  would  have  faded  away ;  had  you  paid  the 
whole  sum,  your  punctuality  and  strictly  honour- 
able action  would  obviously  have  set  me  beyond 
the  pale  of  those  lovers  subjected  to  your  in- 
constancy. The  happy  medium  you  have  chosen, 
justified  my  position  and  stamps  me  more  than 
friend,  yet  not  actually  a  lover.'  Such,  Sir,  are 
the  terms  in  which  I  wrote  with  the  only  object 
of  laughing  with  her. 
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Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  that  a  joke  may 
be  carried  too  far,  especially  where  people  have 
considerably  altered  their  ways.  My  feelings 
for  her  are  however  unalterable,  and  nothing  can 
prevent  me  from  remaining  her  friend  to  all 
eternity,  even  though  she  might  not  wish  it 
so  to  be. 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

1671. 

Strictly  honourable  proceedings  are  apt  to  border 
on  brutality ;  hence,  virtues  are  sometimes  lacking 
where  strictly  just  temperaments  are  concerned. 

I  had  written  you  a  wonderful  letter  in  which 
I  enlarged  upon  my  meritorious  action  in  the 
way  of  payment  in  advance.  Putting  aside  the 
fact  that  I  had  given  you  my  word,  I  doubt 
whether  Marcus-Aurelius,  who  was  a  philosopher 
and  an  Emperor  in  the  bargain,  ever  satisfied 
his  creditors  in  this  fashion.  Yet  that  is  what 
I  did  for  you  and  poor  Delbene.  Had  I  followed 
my  ideas  of  equity,  I  should  have  considered 
things  from  your  point  of  view,  and  awaited  the 
conclusion  of  some  private  transactions,  which 
even  now  have  brought  me  in  not  a  farthing. 
But  deeming  you  both  worthier  of  pity  than 
myself,  I  put  aside  one  hundred  pistoles  out  of 
another  thousand  although  they  were  not  due 
until  later  on.  This  is  but  slightly  cheering  I  grant 
you ;  still,  when  you  think  it  over  you  will  see  that 
it  is  a  poor  thing  to  chaff  a  blameless  banker. 
I    can    write    no    more,  owing    to    the    cold    and 
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a  wretched  pen,  and  the  fact  that  a  messenger 
sent  by  Monsieur  d'Hervart  is  waiting ;  I  only 
beg  you  to  grant  me  that  amount  of  love  which 
will  enable  you  to  put  up  with  my  severity. 

I  told  you  that  my  frivolous  ways  had  been 
replaced  by  sterling  and  serious  qualities,  therefore 
you  must  see  that  you  should  beware  of  trifling 
with  such  a  remarkable  person! 

The  following  series  (Letters  XVII.-XXXVI.)  ia 
taken  from  the  'CEuvres  de  Saint  Evremond,' 
wherein  the  letters  are  scattered  broadcast,  form- 
ing the  most  important  part  of  the  correspondence. 
The  charm  of  style  which  delighted  Madame  du 
Deffand  makes  it  a  matter  for  regret  that  the 
editor  (Desmaizeaux)  was  unable  to  fill  the  ex- 
isting blanks. 

As  to  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de 
Sevign^  and  to  de  Villarceaux,  they  bear  the  mark 
of  their  origin.  Referring  to  the  former,  com- 
posed by  a  barrister  named  Damours,  Voltaire 
wrote  in  these  terms  when  in  Prussia  in  1761 : 

'  Some  one  published  two  years  ago  [this  is  not 
quite  correct,  it  should  read  one  year]  letters 
purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos,  just  as  people  sell  Orleans  wine  in 
this  country  for  good  Burgundy.' 

Although  the  other  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Vicomte  de  S^gur,  they  are  worth  none 
the  more  for  all  that. 
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From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 
You  want  to  know  if  I  am  the  Author  of  those 
thoughts  on  the  Teaching  of  Epicurus,  which  are 
attributed  to  me.  I  wish  I  could  claim  the  honour, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  take  what  is  not  mine,  so 
I  tell  you  frankly  that  they  are  not  written  by 
me.  The  real  author  was  the  poet  Sarrasin,  as  is 
clearly  stated  in  his  'Nouvelles  CEuvres,'  1675. 

The  little  pamphlets  that  are  printed  in  my  name 
are  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  me.  There 
are  some  good  ones  among  them,  which  I  do  not 
claim,  because  they  are  not  from  my  pen;  and, 
as  to  the  many  absurdities  which  have  been 
intermixed  with  things  I  have  written,  they  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  repudiating.  At  my  age,  one 
well  spent  hour  is  of  greater  import  than  the  keep- 
ing up  of  a  second  rate  reputation.  Besides  one's 
vanity  is  not  so  easily  downcast.  What  I  refuse 
as  an  author,  I  assume  as  a  philosopher,  feeling 
a  certain  luxury  of  delight  in  neglecting  that 
fame  which  all  other  men  are  so  intent  upon 
retaining.  The  word  pleasure,  reminds  me  of 
Epicurus;  and  I  must  own  that  of  all  the  philo- 
sophical opinions  touching  that  sovereign  good, 
none  appeal  to  me  for  common  sense  more 
thoroughly  than  his.  It  would  be  useless  here 
to  urge  the  arguments  that  have  been  repeated 
a  hundred  times  by  his  followers ;  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  the  flight  from  grief  are  the  first 
and  most  natural  impulses  that  are  apparent 
in  mankind.  Riches,  power,  honour,  virtue,  all 
add  to  our  happiness,  but  the  sole  enjoyment  of 
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these  good  things,  pleasure,  in  short,  is  the  real 
end  to  which  our  endeavours  turn.  It  is  as  clear 
as  day,  and  I  am  convinced  of  the  fact.  However, 
I  am  by  no  means  sure,  as  to  what  Epicurus  meant 
by  pleasure,  so  different  are  the  opinions  held 
on  the  conduct  of  this  sage.  Philosophers  and 
disciples  have  described  him  as  indolent  and  sensual ; 
going  so  far  as  to  hint  that  debauch  alone  could 
rouse  him  from  sloth.  Judges  have  condemned  his 
doctrine  as  dangerous  to  the  community.  Cicero, 
so  moderate  and  just  in  his  opinions,  Plutarch  so 
esteemed  for  his  criticisms  judged  him  unfavour- 
ably, and  as  to  the  Christians — well,  the  fathers 
considered  him  the  most  dangerous  of  writers. 
So  much  for  his  enemies;  now  for  his  friends. 

Metrodorus,  Hermacus,  Meneceus,  and  many 
others  who  studied  with  him,  looked  upon  him 
with  both  veneration  and  affection.  Diogenes 
Laertius  could  not  possibly  have  written  the 
account  of  his  life  more  favourably  for  his  re- 
putation; Lucretius'  admiration  bordered  on 
worship  :  Seneca,  enemy  though  he  was,  of  the 
sect  of  Epicurus  spoke  of  him  with  praise.  If 
some  towns  repudiated  him,  others  erected  statues 
in  his  honour,  and  among  the  Christians,  if  the 
fathers  have  condemned  him,  M.  Gassendi  and 
M.  Bernier  have  proved  him  to  be  in  the  right. 
Amidst  such  diverse  opinions  how  is  one  to  decide  ? 
Am  I  to  say  that  Epicurus  corrupted  morals  on 
the  word  of  a  jealous  philosopher,  or  an  envious 
follower,  who  may  thus  have  avenged  himself 
for    some    epigram?     Besides,    Epicurus    having 
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wished  to  alter  men's  opinion  concerning  Provi- 
dence and  the  soul's  immortality,  am  I  not  right  to 
assume  that  the  world  stirred  up  against  so  mon- 
strous a  doctrine,  attacked  his  life,  the  more  easily 
to  discredit  his  opinions?  But  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  believing  what  his  detractors  and 
enemies  have  written  against  him,  I  still  need 
not  altogether  accept  all  his  friends  have  dared 
to  say  in  his  favour.  I  certainly  do  not  think 
that  he  wished  to  establish  a  pleasure  more  strict 
than  the  virtue  of  the  stoics. 

This  excess  of  severity,  in  a  pleasure  loving  sage, 
seems  absurd  to  me,  however  one  may  interpret 
his  idea  of  pleasure.  What  would  be  the  good  of 
denouncing  a  virtue  which  deprives  a  philosopher  of 
right  feeling  only  to  impose  a  pleasure  that  allows 
him  no  freedom !  The  Stoic  ideal  is  unfeeling  virtue ; 
that  of  the  Epicureans  is  a  motionless  pleasure; 
the  follower  of  the  first  lives  unsorrowing  among 
sorrows,  that  of  the  second,  tastes  pleasure  without 
joy !  What  could  be  the  aim  of  a  philosopher  who 
being  an  unbeliever  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
mortified  the  senses?  It  is  absurd  to  divorce  two 
parts  whose  components  are  identical,  and  whose 
advantage  lies  in  the  similarity  of  enjoyments. 
Or,  why  separate  two  persons  formed  from  the 
same  matter,  who  should  experience  added  joy  in 
the  uniting  of  their  pleasure?  I  can  forgive  the 
religious,  the  mournful  peculiarity  of  only  eating 
vegetables  with  the  object  of  thereby  inheriting 
everlasting  life ;  but  my  poor  wits  refuse  to  under- 
stand how  a  sage,  who  recognised  no  pleasures  but 
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those  of  this  world,  should  dine  on  bread  and  water 
in  order  to  attain  to  supreme  happiness.  My  only- 
surprise  is  that  no  one  concluded  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  such  an  Epicurus  was  death,  since  consider- 
ing the  misery  of  his  life,  the  supreme  happiness 
should  lie  in  ending  it.  Believe  me,  if  Horace  and 
Petronius  had  pictured  Epicurus  thus,  they  would 
never  have  taken  him  for  their  master  in  the 
science  of  pleasure. 

The  reverence  for  the  Gods  that  is  attributed  to 
him  is  no  less  absurd  than  the  mortification  of  the 
flesh.  Those  lazy  Gods  in  whom  he  saw  nothing 
either  to  fear  or  to  hope  for ;  powerless  deities,  in 
a  word,  did  not  deserve  the  wearied  attentions  of 
his  followers ;  nor  am  I  going  to  believe  that 
Epicurus  attended  the  Temples  for  fear  of  the 
judges,  or  merely  to  refrain  from  shocking  the 
townspeople.  He  would  have  shocked  them  far 
more  by  not  attending  the  sacrifices  than  by  his 
writings  which  destroyed  their  Gods,  or  at  any 
rate,  ruined  any  confidence  they  might  have  had 
in  their  powers  of  protection! 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  is  your  own  opinion 
of  Epicurus?  You  believe  in  neither  his  friends 
nor  his  enemies,  his  opponents  nor  his  partisans. 
Well,  I  hold  that  Epicurus  was  one  of  the  wisest  of 
men,  who,  allowing  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  liked 
pleasure  in  thought,  and  pleasure  in  action,  and 
that  it  is  from  this  distinction  of  pleasure  that  he 
enjoys  his  fame.  Timocrates  and  his  other  enemies 
have  attacked  him  for  praising  the  joys  of  the 
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senses,  whilst  his  defenders  have  spoken  but  of 
his  praise  of  mental  pleasures.  When  the  former 
accuse  him  of  prodigality  at  his  feasts,  I  am  sure 
they  say  what  is  true;  when  the  latter  make 
mention  of  the  occasion  on  which  he  asked  for 
a  small  piece  of  cheese  in  order  to  make  a  better 
meal  than  usual,  I  believe  them  to  be  equally 
correct.  When  they  say  that  he  discussed  Philo- 
sophy with  Leontium  they  are  right;  and  when 
they  declare  that  he  amused  himself  in  her  com- 
pany they  are  not  wrong  either.  The  fact  is  that, 
according  to  Solomon,  there  is  a  time  for  laughter 
and  a  time  for  tears ;  just  as  with  Epicurus  there 
is  a  time  to  be  sober  and  a  time  to  be  indulgent. 
Besides,  does  a  man  seek  pleasure  in  the  same 
degree  throughout  his  life?  In  religion  the  great- 
est sinner  often  becomes  the  great  saint ;  in  Philo- 
sophy the  most  indulgent  sometimes  becomes  the 
most  austere.  Personally  I  judge  Epicurus  in  his 
health,  otherwise  than  in  his  old  age  and  his  sick- 
ness. 

Ease  and  peace  of  mind  which  are  the  delight 
of  the  sick  and  lazy  could  not  be  better  described 
than  they  are  in  his  writings ;  hence,  the  joys  of 
the  senses  are  not  less  well  expressed  in  the  actual 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero. 

I  am  well  aware  that  nothing  has  been  left 
undone  to  contradict  or  avoid  this  quotation ;  but 
can  conjectural  reading  be  compared  with  Cicero's 
authority ;  he  who  had  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  of  their  doctrines.  It 
would  be   better   to   accuse    the    inconsistency  of 
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human  nature  for  being  the  cause  of  its  mental 
inequalities  I  Where  do  we  find  a  man  with  so 
evenly  balanced  a  mind  that  no  contradictory 
elements  can  be  noted  in  his  speech  and  actions? 
Solomon  deserves  the  title  of  wise,  just  as  much 
as  does  Epicurus,  and  yet  he  too  contradicted  his 
teaching  by  his  actions.  When  Montaigne  was 
quite  young,  he  thought  that  he  should  be  always 
meditating  on  death  and  preparing  for  that  end; 
but  nearing  old  age  he  chanted  a  war-song  against 
it,  as  he  himself  says ;  wishing  to  be  gently  led 
by  nature,  which  will  teach  us  properly  the  way  to 
meet  this  death. 

M.  Bernier,  that  great  defender  of  Epicurus, 
tells  us  to-day  that  'after  having  studied  philo- 
sophy for  fifty  years,  he  has  doubts  on  subjects 
he  had  looked  upon  as  the  most  definite  truths.' 
Everything  has  different  facets,  and  the  mind, 
continually  active,  considers  them  from  different 
points  of  view  as  they  revolve.  So  that  when  we 
think  we  have  gleaned  fresh  knowledge  on  a 
subject  it  is  merely  another  aspect  of  the  same 
thing.  Besides  which,  age  brings  great  changes 
in  our  temperament,  and  change  of  temperament 
very  often  brings  with  it  that  of  opinions  as  well. 
Remember  too,  that  sensual  pleasures  sometimes 
make  us  despise  mental  joys  as  being  too  remote  and 
too  arid;  while  spiritual  sensations,  both  delicate 
and  refined,  lead  us  in  their  turn  to  scorn  the  de- 
lights of  the  senses  as  coarse.  Therefore  it  should 
not  astonish  us,  that  amid  so  many  changes  of 
place  and  mind,  Epicurus  who  has  written  more 
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than  any  other  philosopher,  should  have  treated 
the  same  subject  differently  according  to  his  con- 
dition of  thought  and  feeling. 

What  need  is  there  of  general  arguments  to 
show  that  he  was  accessible  to  every  description 
of  pleasure.  Consider  his  dealings  with  women; 
surely  no  one  would  imagine  that  he  spent  so 
much  time  with  Leontium  and  Themista,  merely 
to  discuss  philosophy.  But  if  he  appreciated  in- 
dulgence in  pleasure,  he  indulged  as  a  wise  man. 
Yielding  to  the  demands  of  nature  he  was  opposed 
to  excesses;  not  always  accepting  chastity  as  a 
virtue,  he  always  condemned  lust  as  a  vice,  he 
wished  that  sobriety  should  be  a  temperance  of 
appetite,  and  urged  that  no  meal  should  be  so 
copious  as  to  endanger  the  enjoyment  of  the  next 
one.  'Sic  praesentibus  voluptatibus  uraris  et 
futuris  non  noceas.'  He  differentiated  the  sensual 
nature  of  the  repast  from  the  surfeit  which  is 
the  natural  result  thereof.  When  pain  and  weak- 
ness took  hold  of  him  he  looked  upon  ease  as  the 
supreme  good ;  wisely  too,  in  my  opinion,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  his  health,  since  freedom  from 
pain  is  happiness  to  those  who  suffer.  As  to  peace 
of  mind  which  formed  another  side  of  his  happi- 
ness it  merely  represents  exemption  from  pain; 
but  he  who  has  no  pleasure  to  anticipate  is  lucky 
in  the  power  of  ensuring  himself  against  pain. 

After  so  lengthy  a  discussion  I  conclude  that 
to  Epicurus  peace  of  mind  was  supreme  good  in 
his  infirmity  and  old  age;  for  given  a  man  who 
is  in  a  fit  state  to   enjoy  pleasure,  I  think  that 
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health  would  be  shown  by  something  more  lively 
than  ease,  just  as  the  mind,  if  of  an  active  nature, 
needs  something  more  palpable  than  peace.  Liv- 
ing as  we  do,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  infinitude  of 
good  and  evil,  we  experience  feelings  which  are 
liable  to  be  moved  by  the  one  and  hurt  by  the 
latter.  Without  the  help  of  much  philosophy,  a 
minimum  of  common  sense  will  help  us  to  enjoy 
as  delightfully  as  possible,  and  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  evil  as  patiently  as  we  can. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1686. 
Your  career,  dearest  lady,  has  proved  so  brilUant 
that  it  is  bound  to  shine  unto  the  end.  Do  not 
quail  before  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  remark, 
•that  old  age  is  woman's  Inferno.'  His  Hades 
was  premeditated  in  order  to  provide  him  with 
a  maxim.  Be  bold  therefore,  and  talk  of  love 
as  much  as  you  like,  but  never  allow  the 
word  'old'  to  escape  your  lips  (or  never  talk  of 
old  age).  You  are  so  delightfully  witty  in  your 
letter,  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  in  you  the 
dreaded  advance  of  years.  It  is  rank  ingratitude 
on  your  part  to  quarrel  with  Cupid,  since  it  is  to 
the  little  god  himself  that  you  owe  both  your 
charms  and  your  virtues.  For  after  all,  your 
reputation  of  honesty,  my  charming  keeper  of 
treasures,  rests  upon  the  determination  with 
which  you  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  lovers  as 
would  cheerfully  have  borrowed  money  from 
your  friends. 
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An  avowal  of  passion  can  but  enhance  your 
virtue :  still  this  would  reveal  but  one  side  of 
your  character;  there  is  nothing  more  delightful 
in  you  than  the  attitude  your  friends  know; 
nothing  duller  than  the  aspect  you  reserve  for 
your  lovers.  In  a  few  lines,  I  can  sketch  your 
true  character;  here  it  is  with  all  the  many 
qualities  you  possess  or  ever  have  possessed. 

Dans  vos  amoui's,  on  vous  trouvoit  legere, 

En  amitie,  tou jours  sure  et  sincere ; 

Pour  vos  amants,  les  amours  de  Venus, 

Pour  vos  amis,  les  solides  vertus. 

Quand  les  premiers  vous  nommoient  infidele, 

Et  qu'asservis  encore  a  votre  loi, 

lis  reprochoient  une  flamme  nouvelle, 

Les  autres  se  louoient  de  votre  bonne  foi. 
Tantot  c'etoit  le  naturel  d'Helene, 
Ses  appetits  comme  tons  ses  appas. 
Tantot  c'etoit  la  probite  romaine, 
C  etoit  d'honneur  la  regie  et  la  compas. 
Dans  un  convent,  en  soeur  d^positaire, 
Vous  auriez  bien  menage  quelque  affaire, 
Et  dans  le  monde  a  garder  les  depots, 

On  vous  eut  justement  preferee  aux  devots. 

Let  this  diversity  not  surprise: 

L'indulgente  et  sage  nature 
A  forme  lame  de  Ninon 
De  la  volupte  d'Epicure 
Et  de  la  vertu  de  Caton. 
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From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evbemond 

January  1687. 

Dulcinea  herself  never  felt  more  pleasure  at  the 
recollection  of  her  knight.  Your  letter  met  with 
the  welcome  it  deserved,  and  the  '  triste  figure '  in 
no  wise  lessened  the  charm  it  breathed.  (Saint 
Evremond  was  wont  to  sign  his  letters  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Mazarin  'le  chevalier  de  la  triste 
figure.') 

Its  warmth  and  constancy  are  touching;  con- 
tinue in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  pray,  to  shame  those 
who  venture  to  criticise  it.  I  agree  with  you  that 
wrinkles  are  marks  of  wisdom.  I  am  delighted 
that  these  outward  signs  of  virtue  do  not  affect 
you  unpleasantly,  and  shall  endeavour  to  think 
likewise.  You  have  a  friend  (Philbert  de  Gramont) 
a  provincial  Governour,  who  owes  his  fortune  to 
his  good  looks;  he  is  the  only  man  at  court  who 
escapes  ridicule.  M.  de  Turenne  expressed  a  desire 
to  live,  if  only  to  see  this  man  grow  old;  he 
longed  to  see  him  rich,  jovial,  father  of  a  family. 
M.  de  Turenne  made  more  jokes  on  his  novel 
position  than  others  could  ever  have  imagined  on 
the  subject.  The  Cunctator,  as  you  call  M.  Delbene, 
died  in  hospital. 

Of  what  value  are  the  judgments  of  men?  If 
M.  d'Olonne  were  living  and  Louis  de  la  Tremouille, 
who  died  1686,  had  read  the  letter  you  have  writ- 
ten me,  it  would  have  strengthened  his  reasons 
for  calling  you  a  philosopher.  M.  de  Lauzun  is  my 
neighbour  now,  and  shall  receive  your  greeting. 
M,   de  Charleval  reciprocates  yours  very  warmly. 
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Pray  do  not  fail  to  remind  M.  de  Ruvigny  of  his 
friend  of  the  Rue  des  Tournelles. 

(Henri  de  Ruvigny,  a  Protestant  nobleman,  had 
retired  to  London  in  1685  on  the  revoking  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  had  been  naturalised  an  English- 
man, and  served  in  the  army  of  his  adopted 
country.) 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

1687. 
I  was  alone  in  my  room,  very  tired  of  reading, 
when  a  messenger  from  M.  de  Saint  Evremond 
was  announced.  You  may  imagine  how  rapidly 
all  weariness  fled.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  about  you,  have  learnt  many  details  not 
mentioned  in  your  letters.  I  am  assured  that  you 
are  in  perfect  health  and  that  you  find  your  duties 
pleasant.  Your  exuberance  of  spirits  proves  how 
well  you  are,  and  as  in  the  days  when  M.  d'Olonne 
made  inquiries  about  you,  I  feel  assured  that 
England  ensures  to  you  another  forty  years  of 
life ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  in  that  country 
that  those  who  have  exceeded  the  years  generally 
allotted  to  man,  are  considered  worthy  of  mention. 
My  desire  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  with 
you ;  and  had  you  felt  likewise,  you  would  be  here 
now.  Still  after  all,  it  is  a  consolation  to  re- 
member those  we  have  loved,  and  this  enforced 
separation  is  necessary  for  the  beautifjdng  of 
my  epitaph.  I  rather  wish  the  young  preacher, 
Alphonse  Turretin,  had  identified  me  with  the 
'  Gloire  de  Nicquee,'  where  folks  do  not  change ; 
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for  I  believe  you  look  upon  me  as  on  one  of  the 
first  enchanted  ones.  Do  not  alter  your  opinion 
on  that  subject,  it  was  always  favourable  to  me, 
and  may  this  communion  of  soul  which  some 
philosophers  consider  superior  to  actual  inter- 
course, continue  for  ever. 

I  told  M.  Alphonse  Turretin  (the  theologian  of 
Geneva)  how  delighted  I  should  be  to  be  useful 
to  him:  he  has  made  friends  here  who  find  him 
worthy  of  your  praise.  If  he  cares  to  benefit  from 
the  company  of  the  few  honest  abbes,  who  remain 
here  in  the  absence  of  the  court,  he  will  be 
treated  as  your  friend.  I  read  your  letter  before 
him,  with  spectacles ;  but  they  are  not  unbecoming 
to  me  as  I  have  always  had  a  grave  expression. 
If  he  admires  that  kind  of  merit  which  is  here 
considered  '  distinguished,'  perhaps  your  wish  may 
be  fulfilled,  since  I  am  constantly  being  comforted 
for  my  losses  by  that  high-sounding  grand  word. 

I  knew  that  you  wished  La  Fontaine  were  in 
England;  Paris  society  does  not  appreciate  him; 
his  mind  is  weakening  gradually,  which  is  the 
fate  of  poets;  even  Tasso  and  Lucretius  ex- 
perienced it;  I  doubt  whether  there  be  any  love 
philter  to  suit  La  Fontaine,  for  the  women  he 
loved  were  never  in  a  position  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  purchasing  it. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1687. 
M.  Turretin  owes  me  a  debt  of  gratitude   for 
having  introduced  him  to  you,  and  I  am  no  less 
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indebted  to  him  since  he  formed  the  subject  of  a 
charming  letter  I  received  from  you.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  your  eyes  are  still  as  I  knew  them 
so  well;  ever  prompt  to  reveal  a  new  conquest 
by  shining  more  brightly  than  usual.  You  may 
recollect  our  quotation  on  such  occasions:  Telle 
n'est  point  la  Cyth^r^e.  .  .  . 

Prince  de  Conde— 

Telle  n'etoit  point  Ninon, 

Quand  le  gagneur  de  batailles. 

Apres  I'expedition 

Opposee  aux  funerailles, 
Attendoit  avec  vous  en  conversation 
Le  merite  nouveau  d'une  autre  impulsion. 

Votre  esprit  a  son  courage 
Qui  paroissant  abattu 
Faisoit  retrouver  I'usage 
De  sa  premiere  vertu. 

Le  charme  de  vos  paroles 
Passoit  ceux  des  Espagnoles, 
A  ranimer  tous  les  sens 
Des  amoureux  languissans. 

Comte  de  Guiche— 

Tant  qu'on  vit  a  votre  service 
Un  jeune,  un  aimable  gar^on, 
A  qui  Venus  fut  rarement  propice, 
Bussi  n'en  fit  point  de  chanson. 
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Vous  etiez  meme  regardee 

Coinme  une  nouvelle  M^d^e 
Qui  pourroit  en  amour  rajeunir  un  Eson. 
Que  votre  art  seroit  beau,  qu'il  seroit  admirable, 

S'il  me  rendoit  un  Jason, 

Un  Argonaute  capable 

De  conqu^rir  la  toison! 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

March  1693. 
M.  de  Charleval  has  just  died,  and  I  feel  his 
loss  so  deeply,  that  I  hasten  to  seek  comfort  in 
your  sympathy.  I  used  to  see  him  daily;  he  had 
retained  all  the  charm  of  his  younger  days,  to- 
gether with  all  the  kindness  and  gentleness  so 
desirable  in  a  true  friend.  We  often  talked  of 
you  and  of  those  who  were  of  our  set.  His  life 
and  mine  had  lately  run  much  in  the  same 
groove.  A  loss  such  as  this  is  a  greater  trial 
than  death  itself  could  be.  Let  me  hear  from 
you.  I  am  as  full  of  interest  in  your  London  life, 
as  if  you  were  here,  and  the  possession  of  old 
friends  is  a  joy  which  we  only  realise  when  they 
are  taken  from  us. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1696. 
I  have  received  your  second  letter;  I  recognise 
in  its  pleasant  witty  lines,  the  cajoleries  of  Ninon 
and  the  practical  good  sense  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos.  I  knew  the  life  of  the  former,  now  your 
letter  shows  me  how  the  latter  lives.     Everything 
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tends  to  make  me  regret  the  happy  times  I  had 
with  you,  and  to  increase  my  vain  desire  to  meet 
you  again.  My  health  forbids  my  return  to 
France,  and  you  have  attractions  there  which 
will  not  allow  you  to  come  to  England.  Madame 
de  Bouillon  will  tell  you  that  England  has 
charms  of  its  own,  and  I  should  be  ungrateful 
if  I  did  not  avow  that  I  myself  have  tasted 
its  delights.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Comte 
de  Gramont  has  recovered  his  health  and  be- 
come a  devotee.  I  have  hitherto  remained 
somewhat  vulgarly  content  with  being  ordinarily 
honest;  but  now  I  find  that  it  is  not  enough,  and 
only  await  your  example  to  be  converted.  You 
live  in  a  country  where  the  chances  of  saving 
one's  soul  alive  are  great;  vice  there  is  hardly 
less  opposed  to  fashion  than  it  is  to  virtue;  sin 
implies  a  lack  of  savoir-vivre  and  shocks  pro- 
priety as  much  as  it  does  religion.  Formerly  it 
was  enough  to  be  wicked,  but  now  one  must 
fall  a  great  deal  lower  in  order  to  be  condemned 
in  France.  Men  who  care  little  for  a  future  life, 
often  reach  salvation  through  the  medium  of  the 
duties  of  this  life.  But  a  truce  to  this  subject  to 
which  I  was  led  by  the  conversion  of  the  count; 
I  believe  this  to  be  sincere  and  honest.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  fitting  that  a  man  who  is  advancing  in 
age  should  forget  that  he  was  ever  young.  I 
have  never  yet  attained  that  desirable  frame  of 
mind;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  the  remem- 
brance of  happy  days,  of  life's  brightest  moments 
that  I  fan  the  dying  embers  of  life.    The  worst 
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of  all  is,  the  lack  of  hope,  since  hope  buoys  us  up, 
and  more  than  aught  else  beautifies  life.  Despair 
seizes  me  when  I  realise  that  I  may  never  see 
you  again.  I  must  remain  content  with  mere 
letter-writing  to  keep  up  a  friendship  which  has 
resisted  long  years  of  absence,  and  the  chilling 
hand  of  time.  This  applies  to  me  alone,  for  in 
your  person  Nature  proves  the  possibility  of 
everlasting  youth.  Give  my  very  humble  respects 
to  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  and  kindly  find  out 
whether  the  Mar^chale  de  Crequy  has  returned 
him  the  five  hundred  crowns  he  had  lent  me 
some  time  ago.  I  was  told  that  the  matter  was 
settled,  but  somehow  I  do  not  feel  certain  about 
it.  .  .  . 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1687. 
For  more  than  a  year  I  have  asked  for  news  of 
you,  but  can  hear  nothing  from  anybody.  M.  de 
la  Bastide  (one  of  Fouquet's  clerks)  did  tell  me 
that  you  were  very  well,  but  he  added  that 
though  your  lovers  are  fewer  you  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  many  friends.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the 
latter  is  untrue,  leads  me  to  doubt  the  former. 
You  were  born  to  love  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
Lovers  and  gamblers  have  one  thing  in  common : 
'qui  a  aim^  aimera.'  Had  I  been  told  you  had 
become  pious  I  should  not  be  so  sceptical,  since 
piety  merely  implies  a  change  from  human  pas- 
sion to  love  of  God,  and  provides  the  soul  with 
food  for  thought ;   but  not  to  experience  love  at 
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all  would  mean  a  condition  which  would  be  ab- 
horrent to  your  soul. 

Ce  repos  languissant  ne  fut  jamais  un  bien 
C'est  trouver  sans  mourir  I'^tat  on  Ton  n'est  rien ! 

I  now  want  to  know  how  you  are,  what  you 
are  doing,  how  you  feel,  and  beg  that  this  may 
be  told  me  in  a  long  letter  with  little  moralising 
and  much  affection  for  your  old  friend.  There 
is  a  rumour  here  to  the  effect  that  the  Comte  de 
Gramont  is  dead,  which  touches  me  deeply.  If 
you  know  Barbin,  find  out  from  him  why  he 
publishes  so  many  things  in  my  name  of  which 
I  am  not  the  author.  I  have  written  enough  non- 
sense of  my  own,  without  being  made  responsible 
for  that  of  others. 

An  article  against  Father  Bouhours,  for  in- 
stance is  attributed  to  me,  and  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  me  to  write  such  a  thing.  In 
fact,  I  esteem  him  above  all  other  writers ;  even 
Vauglas  never  did  for  our  language  what  Father 
Bouhours  accomplished.  God  grant  that  the 
news  of  the  Comte  de  Gramont's  death  be  false, 
and  that  the  rumours  concerning  your  health 
may  prove  true. 

The  Gazette  de  Hollande  announces  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Comte  de  Lauzun ;  were  this  true 
Paris  papers  would  surely  have  mentioned  it, 
besides  which,  M.  de  Lauzun  is  a  duke,  so  that 
the  title  of  count  does  not  fit  him. 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me    some- 
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thing  about  this  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  if  you 
still  see  M.  de  Gourville  please  remember  me  to 
him.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  news  of  peace  or  war ; 
I  do  not  touch  upon  such  subjects  in  my  letters 
and  so  receive  no  tidings  concerning  them.  Fare- 
well !  the  most  faithful  of  your  admirers  would 
be  the  gainer  had  you  no  lovers  left,  for  he 
would  then  become  the  first  of  your  friends 
in  spite  of  an  absence  which  may  be  called  an 
everlasting  one. 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evbemond 

1687. 
It  is  a  joy  to  me  to  find  that  my  mind  is  dearer 
to  you  than  my  person,  and  that  your  common 
sense  still  leads  you  to  appreciate  the  better  part 
of  me.  Indeed  though  personal  attractions  have 
faded,  the  mind  is  still  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
memory  of  a  friend,  whose  familiar  features,  no 
length  of  absence  can  efface.  I  often  weave 
romances  in  which  M.  Delbene,  M.  de  Charleval 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Riviere  entertain  modern 
folk.  You  are  included  in  the  best  passages,  but 
then  as  you  belong  to  all  times  I  abstain  from 
praising  you  in  the  hearing  of  those  Academicians 
who  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ancients. 
A  Musical  Prologue  occurred  to  my  mind  too, 
which  I  should  like  to  see  acted  on  some  Parisian 
stage;  the  beauty  around  whom  the  principal 
theme  is  woven  would  excite  the  envy  of  all  the 
fair  women  present.     It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
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of  all  our  Helens  to  find  a  Homer,  and  to  remain 
permanent  goddesses  of  beauty.  But  here  am  I 
in  a  very  exalted  position  —  how  shall  I  climb 
down  ?  My  very  dear  friend,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh;  I  assure  you  that 
I  still  love  you,  and  that  more  tenderly  than 
Philosophy  allows.  The  Duchesse  de  Bouillon 
appears  not  a  day  older  than  eighteen ;  such 
charms  are  a  sign  of  the  Mazarin  blood.  Now 
that  our  respective  kings  are  on  friendly  terms 
could  you  not  come  over  here  ?  I  should  consider 
such  a  visit  as  the  best  and  most  delightful  result 
of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 


From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1689. 
It  is  a  keen  satisfaction  to  meet  young  people 
gifted  with  beauty,  health  and  all  the  pleasing 
qualities  which  are  apt  to  appeal  to  an  old  heart 
like  mine.  There  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of 
similarity  in  our  tastes;  our  temperaments  and 
feelings  have  always  harmonised  so  well  that  I 
am  led  to  believe  you  will  not  regret  meeting  a 
young  man  who  is  much  liked  by  your  sex ;  it 
is  in  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  (natural  son  of 
Charles  II.)  as  well  as  your  own  interest  that  I 
told  him  to  call  upon  you ;  if  any  other  con- 
temporary of  yours  accompanies  M.  de  Tallard, 
please  command  me  if  I  can  be  useful  to  them  in 
any  way.  Let  me  hear  how  things  fare  with  our 
old    friend    M.    de    Gourville,  I  have  no  fears  as 
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to  his  business  which  is  sure  to  be  flourishing,  but 
if  his  health  is  poor  I  pity  him. 

My  intimate  friend  Doctor  Morelli  (sometimes 
Moralez)  is  to  accompany  the  Countess  of  Sand- 
wich (widow  of  Edward  Montague,  Count  of 
Sandwich)  who  is  being  sent  to  France  for  her 
health;  her  father  the  late  count  of  Rochester 
was  the  wittiest  man  in  England;  the  countess 
is  cleverer  still ;  moreover,  she  is  as  generous  as 
she  is  witty,  and  her  amiability  surpasses  both 
her  generosity  and  her  wit.  These  are  but  a  part 
of  her  charms.  But  I  can  tell  you  far  more  on 
the  subject  of  the  doctor  than  on  that  of  the 
patient. 

You  know  that  seven  towns  disputed  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer;  well,  seven 
great  nations  do  the  same  concerning  Morelli — 
Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  Italy  and  Spain;  cold  and 
temperate  countries  such  as  France,  England,  and 
Germany  have  no  such  ambition. 

He  is  acquainted  with  every  language  under  the 
sun,  and  speaks  most  of  them.  His  picturesque 
and  expressive  diction  has  a  touch  of  Eastern 
warmth  and  colouring,  and  he  seems  to  have 
assimilated  the  best  of  European  thought.  He  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  has  a  craze  for  poetry, 
and  if  not  actually  a  painter  is  at  any  rate  keenly 
interested  in  the  Art;  he  has  friends  well  versed 
in  architecture,  and  though  he  has  reached  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  his  own  profession,  he 
is  also  capable  of  excelling  in  others. 
Pray  give  him  an  introduction  to  your  special 
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and  distinguished  friends ;  I  should  deem  him  a 
fortunate  man  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
you  since  he  could  meet  no  one  possessed  of  such 
unique  merit  as  yours.  I  fancy  that  Epicurus 
must  have  counted  happy  memories  as  forming 
part  of  his  sovereign  good.  No  such  thing  exists 
for  a  centenarian  like  myself ;  yet  am  I  not  bereft 
of  consolation,  since  remembering  you  and  all  I 
have  heard  you  say,  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  my 
life. 

I  am  writing  about  many  things  which  can 
concern  you  but  little,  but  I  do  not  even  imagine 
that  they  will  bore  you.  It  is  enough  that  they 
are  of  interest  to  me;  a  man  of  my  age  cannot 
flatter  himself  that  he  can  amuse  other  people. 
My  merit  lies  in  reaping  contentment  for  myself, 
and  I  esteem  myself  lucky  in  finding  such  content- 
ment in  writing  to  you.  Try  to  obtain  some  wine 
for  me  from  M.  de  Gourville ;  I  am  sharing  lodgings 
with  one  of  his  relations,  M.  de  L'Hermitage  (an 
exile  from  France);  he  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  who 
has  taken  refuge  in  England  on  account  of  his 
religious  views.  It  distresses  me  that  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Catholics  cannot  allow  him  to 
remain  in  Paris,  and  that  his  own  delicacy  of 
feeling  has  driven  him  from  the  capital.  He  is 
certainly  deserving  of  his  cousin's  support. 
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THE  MARECHAL  D'ALBRET 

CsBsar  Phoebus  d'Albret,  Baron  de  Pons,  Comte 
de  Moissens,  was  brother  to  the  Chevalier  d'Albret, 
who  killed  the  Marquis  de  S^vig^^  in  a  duel.  He 
first  went  by  the  name  of  Moissens,  and  Scarron 
made  that  nobleman's  intimacy  with  Ninon  the 
theme  for  a  poem.  As  a  reward  for  leading  the 
Princes  of  Conde  and  Conti  and  the  Due  de 
Longueville  into  Vincennes  he  was  made  Marshal 
of  France  on  15th  February  1653.  After  breaking 
with  Madame  de  Rohan  he  married  Mademoiselle 
de  Gu^negaud,  and  his  house  (Rue  des  France- 
Bourgeois)  became  a  salon,  of  which  Madame 
Scarron  was  the  life  and  soul.  It  was  here  she 
became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  marshal's  cousin  by  marriage,  whose  place 
Madame  Scarron  afterwards  usurped. 

In  March  1671  d'Albret  gained  a  lawsuit  which 
proved  ruinous  to  a  number  of  Beam  families. 
They  had  purchased  and  resold  an  immense 
amount  of  land  belonging  to  d'Albret's  ancestors, 
and  were  forced  not  only  to  return  the  sums 
expended  but  the  whole  of  the  interest,  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  one  hundred  years. 
This  represented  an  income  of  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  pounds.  Two  months  later  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Guyenne  in  place  of  Epdron,  whose 
death  had  rendered  the  important  post  vacant. 
His  former  protegee,  Scarron's  widow,  was  now 
his  protectress,  and  kept  him  informed  of  all  the 
Court  news.     Just   about    that    time  the  newly- 
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appointed  Governor  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  a  subordinate,  the  Marquis  d'Ambres,  who 
was  Lieutenant-General  of  the  same  province. 
This  was  apropos  of  the  title  of  Monseigneur,  by 
which  Madame  Scarron  always  scrupulously  ad- 
dressed d'Albret.  The  latter  went  so  far  as  to 
complain  to  the  king,  who  commanded  d'Ambres 
to  give  his  superior  his  proper  title.  The  Marquis, 
thus  brought  to  boot,  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

'Monseigneur:  Your  master  and  mine  desires 
me  to  address  you  thus.  I  obey  this  command  as 
faithfully  as  I  hope  to  observe  every  order  of  the 
king,  and  I  feel  persuaded,  Monseigneur,  that  you 
are  full  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  I  am,  Your 
very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant.' 

The  Marshal's  answer  was  in  these  terms: 

'The  king  (your  master  and  mine)  is,  as  we 
know,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  just 
of  princes ;  he  therefore  commanded  you  to 
address  me  as  Monseigneur  because  it  is  your 
duty  so  to  do.  As  it  is  my  custom  to  express 
myself  clearly  and  without  equivocation  I  beg  to 
assure  you,  that,  for  the  future — entirely  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  your  behaviour,  I  shall  also  be. 
Your  very  humble  and  affectionate  servant.' 

D'Albret  died  in  Bordeaux  on  the  3rd  of 
September  1676.  Madame  de  S^vign^  in  one  of 
her  letters  states  that '  he  left  Madame  de  Hohan 
one  hundred  thousand  francs,  which,'  adds  the 
clever  writer,  'savours  somewhat  of  restitution.' 
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From  Ninon  to  the  Mabechal  d'Albret 
Letter  taken  from  the  'Archives  historiques  de 
la  Saintonge  et  de  I'Aunis.' 

September  1671. 
I  refrained  from  writing  to  you  whilst  my 
only  reason  for  so  doing  would  have  been  based 
on  the  honours  and  speechifying  connected  with 
your  appointment  in  Guyenne.  In  my  opinion 
you  deserve — and  richly  so— all  that  was  said 
about  you.  But  you  have  been  ill  since,  and  the 
joy  with  which  I  welcome  your  return  to  health 
must  not  remain  a  secret  to  you.  I  should  have 
felt  less  anxious  about  you,  had  fortune  been  less 
flattering  in  its  expressions.  The  rumour  of  your 
illness  following  upon  the  Guyenne  festivities 
aroused  in  my  mind  many  philosophical  reflec- 
tions and  the  words  of  Epicharmus,  the  famous 
Greek  poet,  occurred  to  me  as  aptly  befitting  the 
occasion :  '  How  dearly  do  all  the  Gods  sell  us 
our  pleasures;  yet  he  indulged  therein  although 
they  were  but  ephemeral.'  Now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  this  is  rather  incomprehensible.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  only  records  of  this  Greek 
poet's  art.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  by 
Xenophon,  it  runs  thus:  'The  gods  ask  much 
for  the  gifts  they  sell  us.' 

(Ninon  evidently  quoted  from  memory  the  pas- 
sage which  evidently  existed  in  her  book  of 
devotions,  called  *Les  Essais,'  and,  oddly  enough, 
it  is  she  herself  who  added  the  words  which  she 
declares  to  be  incomprehensible.)  Thus,  'Mon- 
seigneur,'  she  then  goes  on,  'do  not  expect  from 
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me  any  elucidation,  but  grant  me  such  privileges 
as  can  never  be  forfeited  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  has  a  soul  far  above  his  highest  fame.  This, 
Monseigneur,  is  the  expression  of  what  your 
friend  of  the  rue  des  Tournelles  feels  this  morn- 
ing. Pray  keep  her  memory  green,  dear  friend, 
for  that  is  a  favour  she  will  ever  claim  from 
you.* 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Monsieur  de  Pomponne, 
who,  since  his  recall  from  the  exile  to  which 
Fouquet's  ingratitude  condemned  him,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  honour,  is  a  friend 
of  yours ;  I  know,  too,  that  you  will  rejoice  over 
the  news  of  Gramont's  recovery;  a  sharp  attack 
of  illness  left  for  the  space  of  a  day  but  little 
hope  of  saving  his  life;  at  any  rate,  you  will  not 
attempt  to  criticise  the  rema,rk  he  made  con- 
cerning Monsieur  de  Lyonne's  condition.  Gramont 
said  he  would  not  be  in  de  Lyonne's  shoes,  not 
even  were  he  to  become  king  by  so  doing.  Mon- 
sieur de  Troisville  has  successfully  collected  all 
these  examples. 

You  know  this  Lyonne;  'a  clever  man  and  a 
politician,'  according  to  Saint  Simon;  'so  able  as 
to  be  much  feared  by  many;  but  one  who  sacri- 
ficed all  he  possessed,  even  his  health  and — some 
say — his  natural  laziness,  to  gambling  and  pleas- 
ure.' Well,  Monsieur  de  Troisville,  like  Gramont, 
is  turning  over  a  new  leaf;  he  attends  mass 
every  day,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  will  stand  firm  against  the  five  propositions 
of  Jansenius    on    the    relation    of  morality.     He 
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seems  to  divide  his  favours  fairly  equally  between 
Bourdaloue  and  the  Jansenites  themselves. 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

March  or  April  1698. 

What  ever  induced  you  to  think  that  it  would 
give  me  any  pleasure  to  meet  a  young  man  ?  You 
were  doubtless  judging  from  your  own  feelings? 
I  have  no  memory  left  save  for  my  friends.  Had 
I  not  been  reassured  by  the  word  'Doctor'  my 
reply  would  have  been  conveyed  by  Madame  de 
Bouillon's  librarian,  the  Abbe  d'Hautefeuille,  and 
your  English  friends  would  have  heard  nothing 
about  me.  When  they  called  here  they  were  told 
I  was  not  in,  but  they  left  your  letter  which  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  ever  received. 

What  a  strange  fancy  to  want  some  good  wine, 
and  how  sorry  I  am  to  be  doubtful  as  to  obtaining 
it  for  you.  M.  de  I'Hermitage  will  bear  me  out 
in  telling  you  that  M.  de  Gourville  is  such  a  martyr 
to  gout  that  he  hardly  ever  leaves  his  room  now ; 
although  he  has  lost  interest  in  many  things  he 
remains  the  true  friend  he  always  was,  but  we 
never  think  of  touching  upon  business  matters 
for  fear  of  worrying  him.  However,  if  by  some 
happy  chance  I  do  not  anticipate,  I  can  see  my 
way  to  fulfilling  your  desire  by  a  stray  hint,  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  remember.  M.  de  Tallard  used 
to  be  a  great  friend  of  mine,  but  important  affairs 
have  a  knack  of  detaching  great  men  from  trifling 
matters.  I  am  told  that  M.  I'Abbe  Dubois  was  to 
accompany    him.      He    is  a  sprightly    little  man, 
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who,  I  believe,  would  attract  you.  I  possess  about 
a  score  of  your  letters  which  are  much  admired 
here,  whence  you  may  conclude  that  good  taste  is 
not  yet  extinct  in  France.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
you  say  that  you  have  no  fear  of  boring  others 
and  that  you  are  wise  enough  to  look  after  your 
own  interests,  although  you  are  greatly  mistaken 
in  assuming  that  you  have  lost  the  art  of  inter- 
esting others.  I  have  written  to  M.  Morelli,  and 
if  I  find  him  as  clever  as  you  say,  I  certainly 
shall  consider  him  a  real  '  doctor.* 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

1698. 

I  have  sent  an  answer  to  your  last  letter,  sir, 
to  the  Abb^  Dubois'  correspondent,  and  as  he  was 
in  Versailles,  I  fear  he  never  received  it. 

I  should  be  seriously  anxious  about  your  health 
had  I  not  seen  Madame  de  Bouillon's  kind  little 
librarian,  who  rejoiced  me  by  showing  me  a  letter 
from  someone  who  knows  I  want  news  of  you. 
Apart  from  all  the  kindness  I  received  from  friends 
and  acquaintances  during  my  illness,  nothing  gave 
me  keener  pleasure  than  this  special  attention. 
Take  whatever  action  you  think  fit  as,  after  all, 
I  owe  it  to  you.  Please  let  me  know  by  your 
own  hand  whether  you  have  recovered  that  bless- 
ing of  health  which  we  so  seldom  enjoy  to  the 
full;  it  cannot  fail  as  long  as  you  derive  fresh 
vigour  from  your  friendship. 

How  much  I  envy  people  who  go  to  England, 
and  what  a  joy  it  would   be  to  dine  with   you 
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again.  Is  it  not  vulgar  to  aspire  to  a  dinner? 
The  mind  certainly  has  great  advantages  over  the 
body,  yet  the  latter  provides  us  with  little  fancies 
which  repeat  themselves  and  free  the  soul  from 
sad  reflections.  You  have  often  laughed  at  mine 
but  I  have  banished  them  all.  When  the  end  is 
near  life  is  too  short  for  sadness,  'sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  In  spite  of  all  you 
say,  to  hope  for  things  within  our  reach,  is  better 
than  to  strain  after  what  is  more  distant,  being 
more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success.  Is  this 
not  fine  moralising !  Get  well  and  keep  well : 
that  is  the  goal  for  you. 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

July  1698. 

The  Abbe  Dubois,  lately  returned  to  Paris, 
brought  me  your  letter,  sir,  and  has  given  me  as 
good  tidings  of  the  state  of  your  digestion  as  of 
the  condition  of  your  mind.  There  are  times  at 
which  we  think  a  good  deal  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter,  and  to  my  shame  I  own  that 
I  esteem  you  luckier  for  the  possession  of  a  good 
digestion.  I  was  ever  certain  that  your  mind 
would  retain  its  youth,  but  we  can  never  be  so  cer- 
tain of  retaining  bodily  health,  without  which  our 
mental  condition  is  but  a  sorry  one.  I  feel  that 
I  might  instinctively  embark  upon  sad  reflections, 
but  a  truce  to  such  dull  thoughts. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  matter  which  concerns 
a  good-looking  youth  whose  longing  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
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made  him  leave  a  luxurious  home  without  per- 
mission. You  may  feel  disposed  to  blame  such  an 
enquiring  mind,  but  it  is  too  late  to  alter  matters. 
He  knows  a  good  many  things,  but  he  is  on  the 
other  hand  ignorant  of  much  that  it  is  better  not 
to  know  at  his  age.  I  think  him  worthy  of  an 
introduction  to  you,  if  only  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  will  not  be  wasting  his  time  in  going  to 
England.  Give  him  a  warm  welcome  were  it  but 
for  my  sake.  I  asked  his  eldest  brother,  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  to  call  on  the  Duchesse 
de  Mazarin  and  Madame  Harvey,  as  they  are  so 
kind  as  to  remember  me. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1698. 
Never  have  I  read  such  a  common  sense  letter 
as  yours.  You  sing  the  praises  of  a  good  digestion 
so  delicately,  that,  given  a  bad  one,  it  would  almost 
be  a  sin  to  boast  of  mental  qualities.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  M.  I'Abbe  Dubois  for  having  led  you 
to  esteem  me  the  more  for  this  same  reason. 
I  am  eighty-eight,  and  breakfast  on  oysters  every 
morning;  I  dine  well,  and  certainly  do  not  make 
a  bad  supper.  Heroes  exist  who  have  far  lesser 
merits  than  I  can  boast. 

Qu'on  ait  plus  de  bien,  de  credit. 
Plus  de  vertu,  plus  de  conduite, 

Je  n'en  aurai  point  de  d^pit; 

Qu'un  autre  me  passe  en  m^rite 
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Sur  le  gout  et  sur  I'app^tit, 
C'est  I'avantage  qui  m'irrite. 
L'estomac  est  le  plus  grand  bien, 
Sans  lui  les  autres  ne  sont  rien. 
Un  grand  cceur  veut  tout  entreprendre, 
Un  grand  esprit  peut  tout  comprendre; 
Les  droits  de  l'estomac  sont  de  bien  digerer 
Et  dans  les  sentimens  que  me  donne  mon  age, 
La  beaute  de  I'esprit,  la  grandeur  du  courage, 
N'ont  rien  qu  a  sa  vertu  Ton  puisse  comparer. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  much  more 
concerned  about  the  mental  attitude  of  man, 
thereby  neglecting  bodily  welfare  more  than  I 
should  have  done.  Now,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
I  am  making  up  for  such  neglect  by  bestowing 
much  thought  and  attention  on  the  same,  and 
having  regard  for  creature  comforts.  You  have 
always  done  the  contrary.  In  your  younger  days, 
physical  matters  lay  uppermost,  now  you  are 
more  concerned  with  the  mind  and  I  doubt 
whether  you  are  right  to  think  so  highly  about 
it.  We  hardly  ever  read  anything  worth  remem- 
bering, and  we  certainly  do  not  often  hear  things 
worthy  of  attention.  At  my  time  of  life,  however 
feeble  the  senses  may  become,  the  impressions 
they  receive  affect  me  ever  more  keenly,  there- 
fore I  think  we  are  wrong  in  any  attempt  to 
mortify  our  desires.  This  reasoning,  however, 
may  only  be  a  form  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  mind  which  is  apt  to  resent  any  advantage 
which  may  accrue  to  the  body.    Take  M.  Bernier, 
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for  instance,  the  daintiest  of  philosophers.  This 
expression,  by  the  way,  sounds  out  of  place,  only 
his  face,  his  stature,  his  bearing  and  conversation 
make  it  applicable  in  his  case.  Well,  one  day  he 
said  to  me,  apropos  of  mortifying  our  desires: 
*I  will  tell  you  something  in  strict  confidence 
which  I  should  not  tell  Madame  de  la  Sabliere, 
nor  even  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  whom  I  con- 
sider as  a  superior  being,  and  that  is,  that  I  hold  it 
a  sin  to  abstain  from  pleasure.'  The  idea  struck 
me  as  novel,  and  naturally  it  impressed  me 
accordingly.  Had  he  enlarged  upon  this  doctrine 
he  might  have  gained  me  over  to  his  side.  I  beg 
you  earnestly  to  retain  all  your  friendship  for 
me,  it  has  never  failed  me,  and  that  is  a  rare 
thing  in  such  long  intercourse  as  ours  has  been. 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

1699. 
M.  de  Clerembaut  greatly  rejoiced  me  by 
assuring  me  of  your  constant  thought  for  me. 
Indeed,  I  can  safely  say  that  my  sincere  affec- 
tion for  you  finds  me  not  undeserving  of 
such  remembrance.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
be  deemed  worthy  of  praise  in  coming  ages, 
both  as  to  the  length  of  our  days  and  for  our 
constancy  in  affection;  I  have  an  idea  I  shall 
live  just  as  long  as  you.  I  often  weary  of  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  sympathise  with  the  Swiss 
who  drowned  himself  for  experiencing  the  same 
feeling.  My  friends  often  reprove  me  on  this 
subject,  and  assure  me  that  life  is  sweet  as  long 
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as  health  and  peace  of  mind  are  ours.  Physical 
strength  brings  other  thoughts,  we  are  apt  to 
prefer  it  to  mental  powers,  but,  after  all,  things 
we  cannot  alter  are  vain  and  of  little  avail; 
better  far  is  it  to  avoid  making  reflections  which 
lead  to  nothing.  My  acquaintance  with  Madame 
Sandwich  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  since 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  take  her  fancy ;  I  should 
never  have  believed  that  at  my  advanced  age,  I 
could  possibly  have  proved  agreeable  to  her,  she 
being  so  much  younger.  She  certainly  is  wittier 
than  any  other  woman  in  France,  and  has,  more- 
over, far  greater  merit.  She  is  leaving  us;  a  re- 
grettable matter  for  everyone  who  knows  her,  for 
me  most  of  all.  Had  you  all  been  here  we  should 
have  enjoyed  some  meals  worthy  of  bygone 
days.  Pray  love  me  always.  Madame  de  Coul- 
anges  undertook  to  convey  your  greetings  to 
M.  le  Comte  de  Gramont.  He  remains  so  youthful 
that  I  believe  him  to  be  as  frivolous  as  he  was 
in  the  days  when  he  hated  the  sight  of  sick 
people,  although  he  gave  them  back  his  affection 
as  soon  as  they  were  restored  to  health.  Every 
one  who  comes  here  from  England  praises  the 
beauty  of  the  Duchess  de  Mazarin,  just  as  we  talk 
of  the  good  looks  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bellefonds 
whose  beauty  is  in  its  first  stage.  It  is  thanks 
to  you  that  I  have  become  attached  to  Madame 
de  Mazarin;  it  always  gives  me  keen  pleasure  to 
hear  her  praised.  Farewell,  Sir,  why  can  I  not 
bid  you  welcome  instead.  We  ought  to  meet  again 
before  the  end. 
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From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

July  1699. 
What  a  loss  you  have  sustained,  Sir,  in  the  death 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  !    I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,  for  you  have  lost  a  precious  friendship  which 
has  been  a  great  help  to  you  in  a  strange  land. 
What  can  one  do  to  fill  such  a  gap  ?    Those  who 
live  long  have  no  other  lot  than  to  see  their  friends 
go.    Perhaps   in  time  your    philosophy  will  help 
to    comfort    you.       The    news     of    Madame    de 
Mazarin's  death  has  affected  me  as  if  I  had  known 
her  well.      She  thought  of  me  in  times  of  great 
suffering;    it    is    a    kindness    which    touched    me 
deeply ;  I  loved  her  because  she  was  so  necessary 
to  your  happiness.     But  there  is  no  help  for  it 
all,  just  as  there  is  none  to  guard  us  from  the 
pangs    of    sorrow,  and    from    the   frailty  of    our 
poor  body.     Keep  yours  in    good    health.     Your 
friends  delight  in  knowing  you  healthy  and  wise ; 
for    I    count    it  wisdom    to  secure  happiness.    A 
thousand   thanks  for  the  tea  you   sent  me.    The 
cheerful    tone    of    your    letter    pleased    me    even 
more  than  your  gift.     You  will  soon  see  Madame 
Sandwich    whom    we    are    very    sorry    to    lose. 
I  wish  that  she  were  in  such  a  position  of  life 
as  to  prove  a  comfort  to  you.    I  know  so  little 
about  English  ways;    especially  as  this  lady  has 
been  very  French  during  her  stay  among  us.    A 
thousand  greetings  to  you,  dear  Sir.    How  com- 
forting   it    would    be    if   we    could    agree    with 
Madame  Sandwich    de    Chevreuse,   who    believed 
at  the  time  of  her  death  that  she  would  soon  be 
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conversing    with    all    her    friends    in    a    better 
world ! 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

1699. 

Your  letter  filled  me  with  vain  desires,  of  which 
I  no  longer  thought  myself  capable  of  having. 
As  my  old  friend  Desyveteaux  used  to  say,  'days 
pass  away  in  laziness  and  ignorance,  thus  working 
our  own  destruction,  and  leading  us  to  lose  many 
things  which  are  dear  to  us.'  You  used  to  say 
that  I  should  die  from  too  much  reflection ;  I 
now  try  to  control  my  thoughts  and  to  forget 
yesterday  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

Everyone  tells  me  that  I  have  less  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  dealing  of  time  than  others ;  whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  I  can  safely  say  that  had  I 
known  what  life  had  in  store  for  me,  I  would 
have  preferred  an  early  death  (to  hang  myself). 
However,  one  cannot  help  caring  for  this  vile 
mortal  body  as  if  it  were  a  pleasurable  possession, 
we  all  love  ease  and  peace.  I  still  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  good  appetite.  Would  to  Heaven  there 
was  a  chance  of  pitting  my  digestion  against 
yours,  that  we  might  have  a  chat  about  all 
the  people  we  knew  in  days  gone  by,  whose 
remembrance  I  enjoy  far  more  than  the  actual 
presence  of  many  friends  I  meet  now;  but  there 
is  some  good  to  be  gained  even  in  this  sort  of 
retrospection  although  the  difference  is  so  vast. 
M.  de  Cl^renbaut  often  asks  me  whether  he  re- 
sembles his  father  and  whether  he  has  inherited 
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his  talents.  I  say  •No.*  I  expect  that  he  is 
presumptuous  enough  to  consider  that  negation 
as  advantageous  to  him;  some  people  might  look 
upon  it  in  that  light.  What  a  difference  there 
is  between  this  generation  and  ours! 

You  will  soon  be  seeing  Madame  Sandwich, 
but  I  fear  she  is  going  to  live  in  the  country. 
She  is  quite  aware  of  your  opinion  of  her;  and 
she  will  tell  you  more  news  about  this  country 
than  I  can  do.  She  enquired  into  everything  and 
gauged  many  matters;  she  is  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  drift  of  my  life,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  well  in  not  remaining  a  stranger 
in  this  land. 

From  Saint  Evbemond  to  Ninon 

1699. 

The  last  letter  from  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 
always  proves  the  best  of  all;  this  impression 
does  not  result  from  the  fact  that  the  satisfaction 
experienced  is  deeper  than  the  recollection  of  the 
past ;  the  reason  is  that  you  improve  every  day. 
If  this  applies  equally  to  your  physical  and  men- 
tal condition,  I  should  indeed  lag  far  behind 
in  the  digestion  duel  you  propose.  I  attempted 
one  with  Madame  Sandwich  at  a  banquet  given 
by  Lord  Jersey,  sometime  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
and  came  out  conqueror. 

Everybody  knows  Madame  Sandwich's  intel- 
lectual powers;  her  excellent  taste  is  apparent 
in  the  unbounded  esteem  in  which  she  holds  you. 
I  was  not  defeated  in  the  matter  of  praises  due 
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to  you  any  more  than  on  the  subject  of  digestion. 
You  belong  to  all  nations,  and  you  are  as  much 
esteemed  in  London  as  you  are  in  Paris.  You 
also  belong  to  all  ages,  and  when  I  quote  you  to 
grace  the  days  in  which  I  have  lived,  young  men 
name  you  to  increase  the  value  of  their  more 
miodern  generation.  Thus,  mistress  of  the  past 
and  the  present  day,  I  foresee  that  you  hold  con- 
siderable rights  over  the  future.  This  is  apart 
from  renown ;  that  has  never  failed  you.  There 
is  one  thing  I  regard  as  more  important,  and  that 
is  life,  a  week  of  which  is  of  greater  value  than 
centuries  of  glory  after  death.  You  say  you  would 
have  preferred  death  by  hanging,  to  the  life  you 
have  led.  .  .  .  Really  the  remark  is  delightful! 
Yet  you  would  esteem  yourself  content  with  ease 
and  peace  of  mind  after  the  more  exciting  adven- 
tures you  have  experienced.  No  one  appreciates 
youth  more  than  I  do,  but  as  I  now  can  only 
reach  it  retrospectively,  I  follow  your  example 
and  make  the  best  I  can  of  the  present.  Would 
to  Heaven  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  had  thought 
the  same !  She  would  be  alive  still :  as  it  is  she  died 
whilst  still  beautiful. 

Madame  Sandwich  is  going  into  the  country, 
and  leaves  London,  as  she  did  Paris,  admired  by 
all.  Live  on — life  is  sweet  when  it  is  painless. 
Please  forward  the  enclosed  note  to  the  Abb^ 
d'Hautefeuille,  care  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon 
(whose  mansion  was  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs). 

I  sometimes  see  the  Abb^  Dubois'  friends,  who 
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complain   of   being   neglected;    give   him    my    re- 
spectful greetings. 

From  Ninon  to  Saint  Evremond 

1699. 

Friendship  is  often  endangered  by  the  exchange 
of  too  brilliant  repartee.  Thus  your  letter  would 
have  spoilt  any  other  woman  than  myself. 
Although  I  so  well  know  your  marvellous  and 
lively  imagination  I  had  to  recollect  before  I  could 
grasp  the  drift  of  your  style  that  Lucian  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Homer  in  his  Iliad,  wrote  an 
elegy  on  the  fly.  Would  to  Heaven  all  you  write 
about  me  were  true,  and  that  you  really  thought 
so !  I  could  then  forego  cheerfully  the  praise  of 
nations,  the  glory  would  then  remain  yours. 

Your  last  letter  is  a  masterpiece ;  it  has  formed 
the  main  subject  of  conversation  carried  on  in  my 
room  for  a  month.  You  certainly  are  making  a 
return  to  your  youth,  and  are  right  in  loving  that 
period  of  your  life.  Philosophy  and  mental  de- 
lights pair  well  together.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
wise,  man  must  also  learn  to  please,  and  I  quite 
see  that  as  long  as  you  remain  in  this  frame  of 
mind  you  will  always  do  so.  Few  can  resist,  or 
even  put  up  with,  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  advancing  age,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  be  overwhelmed  thereby.  With 
you,  I  should  have  wished  that  Madame  de 
Mazarin  had  looked  upon  her  inward  self,  without 
being  concerned  about  her  outward  appearance; 
her  expression  would  then  have  remained  charm- 
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ing  even  when  some  fading  points  of  beauty  had 
faded  to  be  replaced  by  common  sense.  Madame 
de  Sandwich,  for  instance,  will  retain  her  powerful 
mind  when  her  youth  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past;  at  any  rate,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Farewell,  Sir ;  when  you  see  this  lady  remember 
me  to  her,  it  would  grieve  me  were  she  to  forget 
me. 

From  Saint  Evremond  to  Ninon 

1700. 

The  letter  you  wrote  me  on  October  14th  only 
came  into  my  hands  a  short  time  ago,  and  we  are 
in  December!  This  makes  it  rather  old,  but  good 
things  are  ever  welcome,  however  late  they  arrive. 

Your  serious  mood  cannot  fail  to  please;  you 
grant  Seneca  qualities  with  which  he  is  not 
generally  credited.  Fancy  calling  yourself  old, 
with  your  inexhaustible  fund  of  youthful  charms 
and  intellect.  There  is  a  point  which  you  can 
explain,  thereby  easing  my  curiosity  at  the  same 
time.  When  you  make  a  mental  survey  of  past 
days,  what  form  does  the  retrospection  take? 
Are  the  thoughts  it  fosters  not  as  wide  apart 
from  any  suspicion  of  indolence  as  from  the 
stirring  emotions  of  passion?  Do  you  not  some- 
times feel  some  secret  power  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  peace  of  mind  you  think  you  have  secured  ? 
The  thought  of  you  brings  many  words  to  my 
pen ;  how  shall  I  express  them  ?  Love  is  so  closely 
connected  with  you;  in  giving  and  receiving  it 
you  have  ever  shown  good  reasoning  powers. 
Were  I  to  cease  to  love  you,  the  end  of  love,  where 
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you  are  concerned,  must  necessarily  imply  the 
end  of  life;  may  the  Powers  therefore  grant  you 
another  score  of  years  in  which  to  practise  the 
gentle  arts  of  love  and  philosophy.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  my  wish  for  the  New  Year — that  anni- 
versary on  which  those  who  have  no  gifts  to  send, 
make  up  for  it  by  the  most  sincere  good  wishes. 


BONREPOS 

According  to  Saint  Simon  (in  his  Memoirs),  'M. 
de  Bonrepos  was  a  very  short,  fat  man,  with  a 
ludicrous  expression  of  countenance  and  a  dis- 
agreeable accent.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  he 
was  a  good  conversationalist,  and  talked  willingly 
with  those  from  whom  he  could  learn  something, 
or  in  whom  he  found  a  source  of  amusement. 
Although  he  by  no  means  neglected  his  own  ad- 
vantage, he  was  wise,  and  courteous  in  speech; 
whilst  working  under  M.  de  Seignelay  during  the 
prosperous  times  of  the  marine  he  had  greatly 
improved  in  many  ways.  He  was  rich,  well 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  honourable  and 
saving  withal.  His  brother  d'Usson  was  in  the 
army,  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  had  devoted  his  life  to  his  country.' 

The  annalist  Dangeau  has  resumed  the  services 
rendered  by  Bonrepos  thus: 

'Bonrepos  was  clerk  of  the  naval  department 
when  he  was  sent  to  England  for  the  elaboration 
of  a  treaty  of  commerce.    He  fulfilled  his  mission 
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with  success  and  on  his  return  to  France  was 
authorised  to  purchase  the  post  of  reader  to  the 
king,  which  at  once  gave  him  his  entree  to  Ver- 
sailles and  free  lodging  in  the  palace.  That 
brought  him  into  close  proximity  with  the 
monarch. 

'Soon  after,  summoned  by  Louis  XIV.,  he 
attended  at  a  Council  with  Pontchartrain  and 
Tourville;  that  was  on  his  return  from  the  camp 
of  Zundsweicher,  where  he  had  been  called  by  the 
Marquis  de  Seignelay,  minister  of  marine,  who  at 
that  time  was  dying  of  slow  disease. 

'  Two  years  after  (1692),  Bonrepos  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  at  Denmark :  he  occu- 
pied this  post  for  five  years,  after  which  he  went 
to  Holland  with  Racine's  son,  as  his  secretary.  In 
1700  his  health  forced  Bonrepos  to  resign ;  he  then 
worked  in  the  Navy  department  for  three  years. 
In  1718  he  retired  to  some  private  property 
he  owned  in  his  own  part  of  the  country  (le  pays 
de  Foix,  of  mediaeval  fame),  the  Chateau  d'Usson. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  made  Conseiller  d'Etat 
depee. 

'  Bonrepos  (in  strange  sympathy  with  his  name) 
had  long  aspired  to  rest,  and  looked  upon  gout  as 
a  "blessing,"  since  it  was  to  that  complaint  he 
owed  his  opportunity  of  living  peacefully  among 
his  friends.  But  alas!  one  of  them,  one  of  the 
best,  was  missing  from  the  ranks,  having  died 
thirteen  years  before  .  .  .  and  this  friend  was 
Ninon.' 

Ninon  and  Bonrepos,   drawn  together  by  simi- 
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larity  of  tastes  and  mutual  esteem,  had  become 
still  closer  friends,  owing  to  the  exchange  of  good 
services  on  the  one  hand  and  constant  gratitude 
on  the  other. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  we  cannot  pro- 
duce alternately  with  Ninon's  letters  those  that 
Bonrepos  wrote  to  her:  it  was  alluding  to  these 
that  Racine,  Bonrepos'  friend,  compared  them 
with  the  epistles  of  Cicero:  'I  have  never  found 
his  equal  in  the  matter  of  correspondence :  he  had 
the  whole  art  of  letter  writing,  treating  serious 
subjects  with  force  and  eloquence,  whilst  more 
trifling  things  evoked  the  most  pleasing  of 
badinage.' 

From  Ninon  to  M.  de  Bonrepos 

1675. 
Many  thanks  indeed.  Sir.  This,  I  feel,  is  all  I 
can  say  in  return  for  your  kind  courtesy.  Were 
I  wont  to  show  you  gratitude,  I  should  tell  you 
that  I  am  touched  by  your  proceedings.  The  order 
you  kindly  sent  me  was  duly  posted.  It  was  the 
only  thing  to  do. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

1678. 
You  must  allow  me  to  overwhelm  you  with  re- 
quests. I  implore  you  to  send  fifty  crowns  enclosed 
in  this  parcel  to  La  Boissiere.  After  this  cool  re- 
quest you  would  scarcely  brook  a  pretty  speech. 
You  see  how  I  treat  you  and  cannot  doubt  that  I 
count  you  my  friend. 
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From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

1678. 
I  had  always  hoped  to  tell  you  myself  that  my 
gratitude  is  not  measured  by  events.  I  shall  never 
forget  your  incessant  kindness,  which  I  beg  you  to 
continue,  and  to  believe  that  in  me  you  have  a 
friend  as  true  as  she  is  helpless. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

March  1684. 
Your  short  note  tells  me  that  you  forget  nothing 
that  pleases  your  friend.  So  surely  do  I  count  on 
your  goodwill,  that  I  am  again  begging  a  favour. 
I  have  just  sent  three  hundred  francs  to  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Fiesque,  who  had  undertaken  to  hand 
them  over  to  your  maitre  d'hotel.  The  latter, 
however,  said  that  you  would  be  in  Toulon  on 
Wednesday.  Pray  pass  this  sum  on  to  La  Boissiere, 
and  believe  me  to  be  the  most  humble  of  your 
servants  in  this  world. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

1685. 
A  poor  fellow  who  has  been  laid  up  for  a  month, 
and  who  came  to  Paris  to  pay  his  respects  to  you, 
begs  me  to  ascertain  what  you  can  possibly  think 
of  his  silence.  He  sends  his  apologies,  and  assures 
me  that  it  was  due  to  the  acute  pain  he 
suffered,  as  a  result  of  a  previous  wound  in  the 
foot.  Allow  me,  by  the  same,  opportunity  of  as- 
suring you  of  my  esteem,  and  believe  that  I  am 
warmly    interested  in   all    that  concerns  you.      I 
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often  prove  this  to  myself  in  a  variety  of  ways; 
and  often  pray  for  some  chance  of  being  of  use 
to  you. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

From  the  Autograph  Collection  of 

M.  le  Comte  d'Hauterive 

1688. 

I  had  vowed  never  to  intrude  upon  friends  who 
are  in  a  position  to  obtain  favours,  if  only  to  prove 
the  fact  that  I  love  them  for  their  personal  merits 
alone. 

I  had  introduced  to  Monsieur  de  la  Loubere  (the 
former  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Switzerland  and 
Siam,  just  returned  to  this  country)  a  young  man 
desirous  of  settling  in  India.  This  poor  fellow, 
however,  was  taken  so  ill,  that  his  greatest  desire 
was  to  see  his  native  land  once  more.  Monsieur 
de  la  Loubere  will  speak  in  his  favour,  and  tell  you 
that  he  is  a  good  writer,  true  to  his  faith,  silent 
to  the  point  of  taciturnity. 

If  among  your  many  workers,  there  were  room 
for  such  a  man  as  this,  I  trust  you  will  find  the 
opportunity  of  helping  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
true  friendship  on  which  I  depend,  and  which  I 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  the  world. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 
From  M.  Bourtron  Charlat's  Collection 

1688. 
I  hardly  dare  venture   to  write  to  you.      You 
know  so  many  people  who  talk  a  great  deal  and 
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the  world  holds  so  few  men  who  act  as  you  do, 
that  I  needs  must  keep  my  feelings  locked  up  in 
my  heart  of  hearts!  But  I  honestly  believe  the 
young  man  will  prove  worthy  of  your  kindness, 
which  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

1690. 

I  have  had  a  great  joy  in  the  shape  of  news  con- 
cerning you,  brought  to  me  by  Monsieur  de  la 
Loubere.  He  tells  me,  moreover,  that  you  honour 
me  by  your  remembrance.  You  will  ever  hold  a 
place  in  my  thoughts  and  my  esteem,  and  I  beg 
you  to  reciprocate  this  state  of  things.  The  merit 
that  underlies  a  lasting  friendship  is  not  to  be 
despised.  I  therefore  take  pride  in  my  constancy 
although  I  have  not  many  opportunities  of  prov- 
ing it. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

1690. 

When  you  give  me  a  thought  believe  that  I  am 
not  ungrateful.  I  even  own  to  having  felt  rather 
annoyed  when  I  heard  you  had  visited  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudery,  without  coming  here;  after 
all,  she,  too,  lives  in  the  Marais  and  not  far  from 
my  rue  des  Tournelles.  Where  the  old  folk  of  this 
neighbourhood  are  concerned,  I  consider  that  the 
precedence  belongs  to  me.  As  to  the  younger  ones, 
I  leave  to  them  the  right  to  amuse  my  friends 
after  they  have  left  me!  Tell  me,  now,  when  I 
may  expect  you  here,  or  where  else  I  could  go  to 
meet  you. 
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From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

1691. 
Really,  your  memory  does  you  credit.  You  treat 
friendship  as  seriously  as  love,  and  seem  to 
devote  your  leisure  to  the  same.  Constancy  in 
friendship  is  no  less  rare  than  faithful  love.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  prided  myself  on  the  latter: 
now  I  make  a  greater  point  of  the  former,  and 
ever  seek  the  opportunity  of  proving  this  fact. 


From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

1696. 
In  return  for  all  your  kindness,  I  have  nothing 
but  poor  words  to  offer ;  therefore  you  must  needs 
accept  my  thanks.  I  hope  that  we  shall  see 
Monsieur  de  Lassay  again,  in  spite  of  his  great 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  is  endeavouring 
to  forget ;  or  rather,  is  seeking  for  peace  of  mind, 
in  the  Maine,  and  divides  his  time  between  the 
Feuillans  Monastery  and  the  Hospice  des  Incur- 
ables. This  really  seems  the  right  moment  to 
choose  Feuillans,  in  preference  to  the  other 
establishment.  Should  you  both  want  to  see  them, 
say  so,  please.  Good-night ;  were  you  living  in  this 
street  instead  of  being  so  busily  engaged  in  the 
Saint  Germain  quarter,  I  think  that  we  should 
soon  reach  that  point  of  intimacy,  at  which  com- 
pliments are  out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  [This  letter 
ends  abruptly,  leaving  cause  for  regret  that  the 
original  appears  to  be  missing.] 
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From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

1700. 
Your  English  news  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
just  as  your  promptitude  in  imparting  it  filled 
me  with  gratitude.  As  your  good  opinion  of  me 
justifies  your  mentioning  to  Saint  Evremond  the 
kind  things  you  say,  I  refrain  from  writing  my- 
self; it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time.  I  prefer 
to  allow  him  to  be  thus  deceived!  You  were  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  the  physical  condition  of 
my  health ;  the  mental  side  is  practically  the 
same,  except  as  regards  my  affection  for  him, 
which  cannot  alter ;  it  also  retains  much  ad- 
miration and  esteem  for  Madame  de  Sandwich, 
and  that  is  all  she  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
many  worshippers  she  has  left  behind.  Believe 
me.  Sir,  with  all  the  respect  you  deserve, 
devotedly  yours. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 
From  the  *  Intermediaire '  3rd  year,  col.  403. 

1701. 
Your  letter  pleases  me  greatly.  I  am  perfectly 
content  to  be  remembered  by  my  friends,  and 
quite  understand  that  you  may  desire  to  see  me, 
and  yet  you  do  not  come.  This  hardly  sounds 
nice,  but  I  am  beyond  managing  as  you  know. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  La  Rochelle  plans 
will  be  as  successful  as  those  which  related  to 
Paris ;  at  any  rate,  I  hope  they  may,  and  also  trust 
you  will  find  some  comfort  in  my  friendship,  for  it 
is  as  true  and  lasting  as  any  other  you  may  enjoy. 
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P.S.— On  reading  my  letter  through  I  find  I 
have  used  three  words  having  the  same  meaning; 
this  is  bad  and  much  opposed  to  polished  diction ; 
but  as  two  brave  soldiers  are  chattering  in  my 
room  on  squadrons  and  other  details,  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  sift  my  note,  retaining  all  that  comes 
from  my  heart.  Monsieur  de  la  Fare  greets  you 
kindly. 


THE  CHEVALIER  DE  MER^ 

The  Chevalier  de  Mere  was  ten  years  older  than 
Ninon,  and  had  fought  for  his  country  both  on 
land  and  sea.  In  1664,  when  over  fifty,  he 
was  still  on  active  service,  and  accompanied  the 
expedition  sent  out  to  repress  the  pirates  of 
Barbary.  On  this  occasion  his  name  was  among 
those  of  whom  it  was  said  that  '  their  bravery  had 
been  exceptional.'  But  de  M^re  was  primarily 
a  man  of  letters ;  indeed,  a  very  able  writer.  This 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  his  ideal  and 
model  was  none  other  than  that  prince  of 
epistolarians  Jean  Louis  Guez,  Sieur  de  Balzac; 
this  greatly  annoyed  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who 
thought  so  much  more  of  Voltaire  in  that 
capacity. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  her  daughter,  dated 
24:th  November  1679,  she  said :  '  Corbinelli  has 
given  up  M^r^  and  his  abominable  style,  as  well 
as  his  ridiculous  criticism  of  Voiture's  charm  and 
humour;    in    short,    of    his    dainty    style:    those 
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who  cannot  understand  Voiture  are  much  to  be 
pitied." 

M^r^  had  an  elder  brother,  Plassac  M6t6,  who 
took  upon  himself  the  very  superfluous  task  of 
finding  fault  with  Montaigne.  His  impertinence 
went  even  further,  for  he  attacked  Pascal  on  the 
subject  of  Mathematics.  Leibnitz,  fortunately,  fell 
upon  M^r^;  only,  in  doing  so,  he  showed  far  more 
indulgence  than  the  presumptuous  culprit  deserved. 

Leibnitz  says:  'M^r^  ridicules  after  the  fashion 
of  many  society  people,  whose  wit  is  greater  than 
their  knowledge.'  But,  subsequently,  he  obligingly 
owns  that  Fermat,  Pascal,  and  Huyghens  are  all 
indebted  to  Plassac  M^re,  who  was  a  great  gambler, 
for  their  remarkable  calculations  on  the  subject  of 
gambling. 

This  highly-polished  writer  was  accused  of  over- 
stepping the  mark  on  a  second  occasion.  This 
was  in  connection  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
whom  the  former  tutor  of  the  'jeune  indienne' 
(as  he  called  her)  wrote  thus,  deliberately,  just 
as  she  had  reached  the  summit  of  her  ambition : 
'  I  recollect  how  I  tried  to  teach  you  to  be  amiable, 

yet  you  were  ever  too  kind  to  me '    What  a 

contrast  between  this  remark  and  another  letter 
of  about  the  same  date! 

From  the  Chevalier  de  Mere  to  Ninon 
From  'CEuvres  du  Chevalier  de  M^r^,'  1692 

About  1680. 
Upon   my   word,    Mademoiselle,    I    recollect    no 
greater    joy   in    my   life    than   that   which    I    ex- 
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perienced  on  meeting  you  recently  at  the  house 
of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  la  Feuillade.  [This 
lady,  nee  Charlotte  Gouffier,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henri  Marquis  de  Boissy,  and  had  brought  to 
her  husband  the  Marquis  de  la  Feuillade  a  con- 
siderable dowry  in  the  shape  of  the  dukedom  of 
Roannes,  which  her  brother  had  ceded  to  her. 
She  died  in  1683.] 

It  was,  if  you  remember,  one  afternoon,  you 
and  two  ladies  were  alone.  I  really  took  no  part 
in  the  conversation ;  indeed,  it  was  very  apparent 
that  you  both  regretted  being  interrupted  in  so 
pleasant  a  chat.  However,  I  could  not  help 
being  grateful  for  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in 
hearing  and  seeing  you;  so  much  so,  that  I 
should  deem  it  rank  ingratitude  to  refrain  from 
telling  you  how  resentful  I  felt.  To  speak  more 
plainly.  Mademoiselle,  your  charm  and  rare 
qualities  were  not  bestowed  for  your  own  use ; 
they  were  given  you  to  delight  the  highest  in  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  make  others  happy;  indeed 
you  are  entitled  to  the  most  general  gratitude, 
and  can  rest  assured  that  no  one  better  than  I, 
can  realise  all  your  attractions.  Indeed,  were  I 
capable  of  enumerating  them  in  proportion  to 
my  appreciation,  I  should  become  instrumental 
in  adding  to  your  already  great  renown.  Fore- 
most among  the  charms  that  fascinated  me  on 
that  day  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  must  reckon 
the  warm  welcome  you  gave  me,  and  the  subtle 
manner  in  which  you  made  me  understand  that 
my  absence  had  caused   no   break  in  our  friend- 
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ship;  I  simply  gathered  that  you  were  as  kind 
and  courteous  as  ever,  and  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  come  and  go  as  if  my  visits  had  never  been 
discontinued.  For  that  I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times,  and  whilst  begging  you  to  remember  my 
gratitude,  I  pray  you  to  forgive  the  manner  in 
which  I  express  it. 


L'ABBE  D'HAUTEFEUILLE 

The  Abb^  d'Hautefeuille  was  the  son  of  an 
Orleans  baker,  who  served  the  household  of 
the  Marquis  de  Sourdis.  The  mansion  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  during 
one  of  her  times  of  exile.  This  lady  had  been 
so  struck  with  the  youth's  intelligent  bearing 
that  she  had  taken  upon  herself  the  expenses  of 
his  education.  He  subsequently  took  orders,  and 
became  her  librarian.  His  short  stature  gained 
him  the  nickname  of  the  'petit  bibliothecaire.' 
He  was,  indeed,  quiet  and  gentle  in  disposition, 
but,  nevertheless,  one  fine  day  he  became  a  soldier 
and  followed  his  regiment  to  the  seat  of  war. 
Huyghens,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  however, 
took  a  leaf  out  of  the  abba's  book,  as  it  were,  for 
de  Hautefeuille  was  an  expert  in  this  science  as 
well  as  in  physics.  Huyghens  appropriated  one  of 
his  inventions,  consisting  of  a  small  steel  spring, 
by  means  of  which  the  vibrations  of  a  watch 
regulator  could  be  considerably  reduced.  In  vain 
did  the  unlucky  inventor  send  forth  his  *  Factum  * 
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centre  M.  H.  Huyghens  touchant  'les  pendules  de 
poche.'  Huyghens  managed  to  retain  the  manu- 
facture and  the  sale  of  the  spiral  watch  spring, 
which  he,  after  all,  had  merely  improved.  The 
abb^  consoled  himself  for  this  misfortune  by  push- 
ing forward  his  experiments  in  applied  mechanics 
whilst  in  the  service  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon, 
with  whom  he  travelled  to  England  and  Italy. 

This  lady  left  London  in  March  1689  after  stay- 
ing two  years  with  her  sister,  Hortense  Mancini. 

The  first  four  notes  below  must  have  been  writ- 
ten to  him  when  he  was  in  England,  the  others 
during  his  sojourn  in  Italy. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Abbe  d'Hautefeuille 
Collection  of  Autographs  of  M.  Rathery 

1687-1689. 
First  of  all,  I  must  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
that  the  milk  cure  proved  unsuccessful;  since  it 
is  the  best  remedy  in  lung  troubles,  as  long  as  the 
patient  can  stand  it.  The  news  you  gave  me  was 
very  welcome ;  tell  Monsieur  Saint  Evremond  that 
I  reciprocate  his  message,  and  that  his  health  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  concern  to  me,  as  is  my  own. 
Should  your  health  permit  you  to  visit  the  charm- 
ing Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  pray  remember  me  to 
her. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 
Collection  Pix^r^court 

1687-1689. 
Distance  and  poor  means  of  communication  have 
deprived    me    of    your    letters.      The  news  about 
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myself  is  better  than  I  deserve ;  it  will  fall  to 
Saint  Evremond  and  to  me  to  write  the  epitaph 
of  this  little  world.  Since  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
carry  him  my  message,  please  make  him  realise 
how  sincere  is  my  regard  for  him ;  he  must  never 
doubt  it.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness. 

We  owe  the  following  letter,  which  really  bears 
no  name,  to  the  kind  permission  of  Monsieur 
Gustave  Masson ;  it  is  culled  from  a  MS.  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  There  seems  no  doubt  but 
that  it  was  written  to  the  Abb^  d'Hautefeuille. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

May  29th,  1689. 
I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  received 
two  hundred  crowns  for  Monsieur  de  Saint  Evre- 
mond. Send  them  to  him  at  once  please,  and  tell 
him  that  all  our  efforts  must  tend  to  forward- 
ing him  more.  Let  him  depend  on  us  and  send 
us  all  his  papers.  Do  come  to-night  and  tell  me 
if  there  is  any  news.    Yours  ever. 

From  M.  Chasle8'  Collection 

1689. 
The  letter  you  sent  me  is  delightful,  and  the 
writer  does  not  lack  brains.  Many  thanks  for 
applying  directly  to  Madame  de  Bouillon,  for  I 
feel  convinced  that  it  was  of  her  you  begged  this 
favour  for  me.  The  litigation  between  Madame 
de  Nemours  and  the  Prince  de  Conti  is  postponed 
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until  next  year.  (It  is  the  Comte  Neufchatel  who 
is  the  principal  person  concerned ;  the  lawsuit 
began  in  1696.  In  the  same  year  the  Prince  de 
Conti  came  out  victorious  in  France,  but  he  had 
to  justify  himself  to  Messieurs  de  Neufchatel.  It 
was  owing  to  this  that  Conti  attempted  to  make 
a  compromise  with  Madame  de  Nemours.  At  her 
death,  to  quote  Saint  Simon,  it  was  a  case  of  the 
third  person  eating  the  oyster,  whilst  the  others 
were  left  with  the  shell.)  At  any  rate,  this  lady 
will  have  to  put  up  with  some  unpleasantness;  it 
is  a  pity  she  did  not  accept  the  compromise  in 
question.  Farewell,  I  await  your  visit  with  the 
greatest  impatience. 


TREVILLE 

Count  Treville  (whose  real  name,  by  the  way, 
was  Troisville),  like  his  fantastic  friend,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lassay,  of  whom  more  anon,  was  also  a 
character  in  his  peculiar  way,  but  with  certain 
similar  features.  Just  as  the  latter  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  rise  in  Society,  so  the  former  scorned 
the  Court  at  which  he  had  ever  been  welcome. 
As  a  youth  he  had  sprung  into  notoriety  by  some 
trick  of  audacious  bravado,  played  together  with 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  and  the  Comtes  de  Guiche 
and  de  Saulx  de  Lesdiguieres.  These  four  young 
fellows  had  been  brought  up  with  a  son  of  Anne 
d'Autriche.  'Finding  that  the  King  lacked  the 
exuberant  spirit  which  actuated  them,  the  quartett 
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put  him  down  as  mentally  dull.  This  notion 
naturally  made  them  assume  an  expression  of 
disdain  towards  the  young  King,  who  very  soon 
noticed  it ' — so  said  Boileau.  The  result  of  appar- 
ently slight  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
are  often  far-reaching.  This  proved  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  young  men  in  question,  whose 
ridiculous  behaviour  was  to  cost  de  Rohan  his 
life ;  whilst  Tr^ville  was  eventually  debarred  from 
becoming  a  member  of  the  famous  Academie. 
When,  in  1784,  his  name  was  put  up  for  election 
Louis  XIV.  refused  his  consent,  saying  that  such 
a  position  did  not  suit  a  man  of  Tr^ville's  retiring 
character  I  But  to  return,  Tr^ville  was  the  son 
of  the  same  commander  of  mounted  musketeers 
of  whom  Louis  XIII.,  pointing  him  out  to  Cinq 
Mars,  had  said ;  '  Monsieur  le  Grand,  that  man 
will  rid  me  of  the  Cardinal  whenever  I  choose  to 
say  the  word.'  He  had  himself  begun  his  career 
as  an  ensign  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  the  Musketeers, 
without  at  all  having  any  leaning  towards  a 
military  life.  He  was  an  Epicurean,  too,  with  a 
touch  of  mysticism,  which  between  whiles  led 
him  in  the  paths  of  religion.  The  sudden  death 
of  Madame  Henriette,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached,  proved  a  stunning  blow,  and  settled  that 
matter  definitely.  Port  Royal  was  the  gainer  by 
this  conversion,  since  he  was  a  learned  man, 
who  was  incapable  of  changing  without  having 
thoroughly  realised  the  fitness  of  the  step  he  had 
taken.  Tr^ville's  knowledge  of  Greek  was  nothing 
less  than   astounding ;    indeed,  his  corrections   of 
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the  New  Testament  of  Mons  actually  scandalised 
Monsieur  d'Andilly.  It  was,  to  his  mind,  a  bold 
step,  since  it  attacked  the  work  of  Monsieur  de 
Sacy,  then  in  prison.  Nor  did  Tr^ville  stop  at 
shocking  the  strict  Port  Royalists.  The  proof  of 
this  lies  in  a  sermon  preached  at  that  time  by 
Bourdaloue,  in  1671,  in  which  many  allusions,  were 
made  concerning  the  retreat  from  the  world  of  a 
man  whose  great  characteristic  was  distinction. 
In  1612  Bossuet  treated  him  more  leniently,  and 
wrote  thus  to  the  Mar^chal  de  Bellefonds,  an- 
other convert:  'I  rejoice  with  you  and  Monsieur 
de  Tr^ville  at  the  fact  that  you  will  be  much 
together ;  I  often  remember  you  both  in  my 
prayers.'  Yet  Bossuet's  orthodoxy  suffered  a  blow 
in  the  variations  brought  by  Tr^ville  on  the 
subject  of  Grace,  though  they  delighted  both  the 
small  world  of  the  'ruelles'  and  the  excellent 
Monsieur  Nicole,  who  at  once  placed  the  en- 
trancing writer  above  the  level  of  Pascal.  Boileau 
was  conquered,  owing  to  Treville's  expressed 
opinion  of  the  Ancients,  for  whom  he  had  great 
regard,  especially  for  the  Greeks.  This  led  Boi- 
leau to  quote  Tr^ville  in  his  Letter  to  Perrault 
on  the  same  lines  as  such  men  as  Lamoignon, 
Bussy,  etc.  La  Bruyfere,  however,  struck  the 
note  of  discord  in  this  concert  of  unmitigated 
praise.  It  is  obviously  a  trace  of  bitterness, 
as  experienced  by  an  author  wounded  in  his 
pride,  which  made  him  say  that  'Ars^ne,  from 
the  heights  of  his  mental  attitude,  studies  man, 
and  because  of  the  distance  from  which  he  views 
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him,  is  filled  with  terror  at  his  meanness  ;  praised 
and  extolled  by  a  certain  few,  bound  together  by 
mutual  admiration,  he  is  made  to  believe,  on  the 
strength  of  a  modicum  of  merit,  that  he  can  lay 
claim  to  the  utmost  man  can  attain,  but  which 
he  will  never  call  his  own.  .  .  ."  The  ex-ensign 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  campaign  of  1672,  and 
Bussy  wrote  to  Madame  Scudery  in  the  following 
terms: — 'After  what  that  man  has  done  in  the 
way  of  piety,  he  could  not  possibly  take  up  arms 
except  in  a  Crusade.  When  a  man  has  taken  a 
step  with  which  others  disagree,  the  only  thing 
he  can  do  by  way  of  justifying  his  action  is  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  bitter  end,  without  recantation.' 
And  to  this  he  added  :  *  I  fancy  I  shall  find  him 
wanting  in  perseverance.'  Wherein  Bussy  showed 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  for 
according  to  Saint  Simon :  '  la  diversion  le  tenta,' 
and  Treville  had  marked  numerous  alternate 
moods  in  the  way  of  piety  and  relaxation. 

At  times  the  Faubourg  Saint  -  Jacques  would 
seem  to  him  too  near  the  Place  Royale ;  at  others 
he  would  go  and  bury  himself  in  some  'abbaye' 
in  Champagne — viz.  Montier-en-Der.  It  had  been 
given  by  Louis  XIII.  to  his  faithful  commander 
of  the  musketeers  who,  pending  the  time  when 
one  of  his  children  should  be  of  suitable  age  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  community,  had 
appointed  Antoine  de  Guillon  to  direct  the  monas- 
tery. Later  on  his  wife's  uncle,  Francois  de 
Rancher,  obtained  the  post.  His  successor  was 
Armand,   one   of  Trc^ville's   sons,  then   only  nine- 
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teen  years  of  age.  It  was  he  who  played  host 
to  his  brother,  nicknamed  the  'intermittent':  this 
we  gather  from  some  letters  written  to  Madame 
d'Uxelles  and  to  Ninon  de  Lenclos  from  that 
same  retreat  in  Champagne.  The  time  passed  by 
Treville  in  this  retreat  only  elicited  the  scantiest 
communication  with  the  world  at  large:  these 
epistles  were  the  only  recreation  he  allowed 
himself. 

From  the  Abbe  de  Troisville  to  Ninon 
From  the    MS.   Department    of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale 
Montirander  (Montier-en-Der) 
December  8,  1693. 
I  am  quite  horrified  at  the  news  of  the  death 
of    Monsieur    de    la    Vauguyon;    that    this    man 
should  have  been  driven  to  such  a  fatal  end,  by 
reason   of  distress,  and  slight    mental    weakness, 
seems    terrible.       I    had    long    since    noticed    the 
unsettled  condition    of  his  mind,   but  as  he  had 
never    shown    any    leaning    towards    tragedy,    I 
never  dreamt  that  madness  would  drive  him   to 
shooting  himself.      He  must    have   assumed  that 
attitude    of    despair    to    do    honour    to    the    blue 
ribbon,    and    to    the    position    he    filled    in    the 
Council. 

Anyhow,  it  behoves  us  to  keep  a  brave  front, 
and  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  such 
bitterness.  It  is  that  which  makes  Monsieur  du 
Bois  foresee  difficulties  and  misfortunes  which 
may  never  occur.     I  found  his  harangue  as  obscure 
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as  his  prophecies,  so  let  us  hope   that  the  latter 
will  prove  as  aimless  as  his  academic  speeches. 

The  worthy  Abbe  du  Plessis  is  preparing  one 
for  you;  such  is  his  opinion  of  your  merits  and 
your  reputation,  that  he  fears  no  man  can  reach 
you  by  ordinary  language;  and  as  he  has  but 
a  very  poor  memory  I  can  fancy  him  approaching 
you,  speech  in  hand.  He  uses  his  tongue  to  better 
effect  than  his  ears,  so  that  you  will  be  at  no 
loss  in  listening  to  him,  whereas  you  might  find 
it  difficult  to  put  in  a  word  edgeways! 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Madame  la  Comtesse 
boasts  an  embroidered  stole,  the  marriages  she 
succeeds  in  bringing  about  do  not  seem  to  be  as 
binding  as  those  the  Church  sanctions;  therefore 
I  may  yet  find  the  Marquise  as  free  as  she  was 
when  I  left  her.  It  would  never  do  for  your 
good  Abbe  to  be  less  childish  than  he  really  is, 
since  it  is  so  obviously  his  duty  to  reach  old 
age  before  all  signs  of  early  childhood  have  passed 
away. 

I  have  not  yet  offered  M.  du  Bois  his  meed  of 
praise,  because  the  news  of  his  eloquence  only 
reached  me  two  days  ago ;  but  for  all  that,  Made- 
moiselle, you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  render  honour  where  honour  is  due.  You 
never  mentioned  Testu-le-Noir's  answer,  it  was 
so  impertinent  that  I  wish  it  had  been  from  the 
pen  of  Testu-le-Roux,  his  brother.  Praise  is  so 
monotonous  and  fulsome,  that  were  I  to  found 
an  Academy,  I  should  stipulate  that  would-be 
members  should  present  themselves  with  a  written 
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satire;  that,  I  believe,  would  ensure  better  com- 
pany at  the  receptions. 

If  you  happen  to  see  Monsieur  de  Noirmoutier, 
that  blind  and  straightforward  man,  remind  him 
that  I  am  ever  at  his  service.  Our  regular  inter- 
course came  to  a  natural  end,  with  the  delicate 
negotiation  he  kindly  undertook.  The  fact  is, 
I  feel  unable  to  write  to  anyone  but  you;  and 
if  Paris  is  treating  you  to  the  winter  we  are 
experiencing  here,  you  should  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  read  my  letters  and  to  answer  them, 
for  you  certainly  could  not  be  tempted  to  leave 
your  comfortable  fireside. 

During  the  last  three  months  we  have  been 
entertaining  an  Irish  Doctor,  and  the  nature  of 
his  dealings  with  his  patient  is  more  ludicrous 
than  anything  Moliere  ever  put  on  the  stage; 
however,  there  is  no  one  here  with  whom  I 
could  enjoy  a  laugh  on  the  subject,  and  you  are 
the  only  person  with  whom  I  care  to  discuss  it. 

Farewell,  dear  lady,  pray  give  me  the  honour 
of  retaining  your  valuable .  friendship ;  and  remind 
me  to  Monsieur  I'Abb^  de  Marsillac,  for  he  is 
the  man  I  honour  and  esteem  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world. 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  LASSAY 

Born  in  1652,  a  member  of  the  ancient  and 
honoured  family  of  Madaillan,  the  Marquis  de 
Lassay  had  at  an  early  age  shaken  off  the  tram- 
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mels  of  parental  authority,  which,  it  is  only  fair 
to  add,  were  somewhat  despotic.  In  1672  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6;  after  that 
he  filled  the  post  of  standard-bearer,  then  that  of 
ensign  in  the  King's  Guard.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  several  engagements :  at  Senef ,  in  the 
Franche-Comte,  and  in  the  Flanders  campaign, 
after  which  he  left  the  army:  the  reason  for 
this  change  was  his  second  marriage.  His  bride 
this  time  was  the  daughter  of  la  grande  Made- 
moiselle's apothecary,  Marianne  Pajot,  of  whom 
Duke  Charles  IV.  of  Lorraine  had  been  so  en- 
amoured that  he  wished  to  make  her  his  wife. 
She  died  a  year  after,  and,  according  to  Saint- 
Simon,  de  Lassay  nearly  lost  his  reason  through 
grief  at  this  loss.  It  was  then  that  he  felt  a 
religious  life  was  the  only  thing  for  him ;  he, 
therefore,  went  into  retreat  with  the  order  of  the 
Incurables,  and  for  some  time  led  a  most  strict 
and  edifying  life.  But  the  monotony  began  to 
pall,  and  he  found  that  his  disease  was  merely 
the  result  of  a  temporary  affliction.  Time,  the 
great  healer  of  hearts,  dispersed  his  grief,  and 
he  returned  to  the  military  career.  On  this 
occasion  he  accompanied  the  Prince  de  Conde  to 
Hungary.  On  the  journey  home  he  travelled  by 
way  of  Italy,  where  he  had  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
adventures.  Then  de  Lassay  came  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  foolishly  fell  in  love  with  and  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Chateaubriant,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Henri-Jules  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de 
Conde.    This  lady  only  accepted  him  for  the  sake 
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of  leaving  the  convent  in  which  she  was  at  that 
time.  This  happened  in  1698,  and  de  Lassay  soon 
repented  his  hasty  action.  He  clearly  understood 
the  drift  of  things  when,  defending  the  virtue  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  his  third  wife  said :  '  Dear 
me,  how  is  it  that  you  feel  so  certain  about  such 
matters  ? ' 

Indeed,  he  was  doubly  disappointed,  for  he  had 
really  come  to  love  this  woman,  whom  he  had 
originally  married  in  order  to  be  received  at  Court. 
Now  he  realised  the  truth  of  Saint-Simon's  pro- 
phecy—namely, 'that  he  would  never  go  beyond 
the  pale  (of  the  faubourgs)'— and,  quite  disconsolate, 
he  sought  comfort  in  the  rural  solitude  of  his  old 
Maine  Castle. 

There  he  brooded  alone,  jotting  down  material 
for  his  'Recueil  de  differentes  choses,'  which  was 
subsequently  printed,  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, from  1730-1738. 

It  was  from  this  retreat  that  he  wrote  the 
following  letter,  which  forms  part  of  the  same 
'  Recueil ' : — 

From  the  Marquis  de  Lassay  to  Ninon 

1687. 
I  greatly  appreciated  and  admired  the  contents 
of  the  letter  you  were  kind  enough  to  write  me; 
and  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  all  our  common- 
sense  goes  towards  providing  happiness  for  our- 
selves, yet  do  I  not  think  that  in  order  to  be  happy, 
it  suffices  to  be  unprejudiced  in  our  judgment  of 
things  and  of  people  in  general.    You  see,  we  are 
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unfortunately  bound  to  be  guided  by  the  prejudices 
of  others.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  thus  imposed  upon  every  one  of  us,  to 
follow  our  own  cold  and  hard  reasoning,  with- 
out falling  into  terrible  extremes.  In  fact,  after 
seriously  considering  the  question,  I  believe  our 
best  rule  is  to  submit  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country  in  which  we  happen  to  be,  however 
unreasonable  they  may  seem,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  we  cannot  agree 
with  them.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  regards 
our  external  attitude ;  we  must  act  more  or  less  as 
others  do,  for  it  is  sheer  folly  to  pose  as  the  only 
wise  person.  That  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
Marshalship  of  France,  the  bishop's  crozier  and 
all  such  insignia  are  vain  and  illusive,  I  grant; 
but  since  men  have  put  a  price  upon  them,  they 
must  needs  be  sought  after.  Woe  to  him,  however, 
who  scorns  these  things;  indeed  I  hold  that  the 
lot  of  the  man  who  persistently  pursues  such 
honours  would  be  far  more  desirable  than  the 
attitude  you  would  adopt.  I  should  be  only  too 
happy,  could  I  be  left  in  peace,  to  be  allowed  my 
favourite  pursuits,  enjoying  my  good  fortune 
quietly ;  but  in  this  country  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible; as  impossible  indeed  as  the  finding  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  which  so  many  have  sought 
in  vain  for  ages.  Everyone  comes  and  inter- 
feres with  the  enjoyment  of  real  home  life;  a 
good  man  may  dispense  with  riches,  but  he  can- 
not put  up  with  not  being  highly  esteemed ;  in 
France  this  is  a  necessity,  inevitably  assimilated 
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with  such  a  career  as  that  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

Dear  me !  how  fascinating  is  that  vivacity  men- 
tioned in  your  letter !  It  is  easy  to  realise  how 
great  a  factor  it  proves,  yet  is  it  not  always  ours 
for  the  mere  asking.  It  is  the  same  with  our 
mistresses ;  we  can  multiply  their  number  as  we 
will,  without  tasting    of    real  love  more  than  a 

little.     I  envy  your  Monsieur  de^ he  is  cheery, 

enamoured,  bent  upon  pleasure ;  he  never  indulges 
in. serious  reflection.  What  more  can  a  man  need 
to  be  happy  ?  Others  strive  to  escape  this  deceiv- 
ing world.  I,  however,  am  willing  to  remain  the 
victim  of  deception,  and  I  despair  because  I  know 
so  well  the  difference  between  bad  coin  and  pure 
metal,  and  feel  quite  disappointed  to  find  life  at 
Lassay  as  pleasant  as  it  is  elsewhere,  and  not  at 
all  dull. 

Farewell,  Mademoiselle,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  my  friends  miss  me,  but  still  more  charmed 
by  the  assurance  that  you  do  so  more  than  all 
of  them. 


LA  MARQUISE  DE  VILLETTE 

Her  name  was  Marie-Claire  Deschamps  de  Mar- 
silly,  and  the  two  following  letters  were  written 
to  her  by  Ninon.  On  the  3rd  April  1695  she  had 
become  the  second  wife  of  the  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Navy,  Philippe  La  Valois,  Marquis  de 
Villette,  who  was  then  already  sixty-three  years 
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of  age.  His  first  wife  was  Marie-Anne  Hippolyte 
de  Ch^teauneuf,  and,  according  to  Dangeau,  the 
Marquis  had  waited  until  his  own  son,  Monsieur 
de  Mursay,  was  married  to  enter  himself  upon 
this  somewhat  extraordinary  bond,  since  the 
bridegroom  counted  forty-three  years  more  than 
his  second  bride.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  sup- 
posed to  have  helped  on  this  marriage.  Made- 
moiselle de  Marsilly  had  been  brought  up  at  Saint 
Cyr,  practically  under  the  eyes  of  the  then  widow 
of  Scarron,  who  had  also  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  certain  events  in  the  life  of  Mon- 
sieur Villette,  her  own  first  cousin.  She  had  con- 
verted his  children  by  his  first  marriage  whilst 
their  father  was  serving  in  distant  lands,  holding 
a  command  obtained  through  the  same  lady's 
influence.  Then,  when  he  had  overcome  his 
hatred  of  Protestantism,  she  had  tactfully  brought 
him  round  to  think  that  he  was  acting  of  his 
own  free  will.  But  he  never  realised  the  high 
position  which  was  to  be  the  price  of  his  eventual 
change  of  front. 

From  Ninon  to  the  Marquise  de  Villette 
Marsilly,  par  Nogent-sur-Seine,  August  16. 
(This   letter   is   taken  from  'Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  et  sa  famille,'  by  Honor^  Bonhomme,  and 
with  the  author  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  written  between  the  years  1702-1705.) 

Madam, — Had  I  not  heard  from  Monsieur  I'Abb^ 
de   Chateauneuf  that  you  do  me  the  honour   of 
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remembering  me,  I  should  never  have  intruded 
upon  you  with  this  letter.  (This  Abb^,  a  relation 
of  the  first  Marquise  de  Villette,  may  thus  be 
assumed  to  have  remained  a  welcome  visitor  after 
Monsieur  de  Villette's  second  marriage.)  Such  an 
assurance  was  not  without  import  to  me;  pray 
accept  my  gratitude  for  your  kindness,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  nature  of  my  affection  for  you 
makes  me  worthy  of  your  remembrance ;  only 
we  do  not  always  obtain  so  readily  those  things 
to  which  we  have  a  right.  Allow  me  to  retain 
your  regard ;  it  is  very  flattering  to  feel  that  you 
give  me  the  credit  of  knowing  better  than  any 
other,  all  your  delightful  qualities.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  matters  of  affection,  I  am  wiser 
than  most  people.  At  any  rate,  you  will  grant 
me  this  spark  of  vanity  in  my  old  age ;  my  tastes 
and  fancies  are  as  keen  as  ever,  which  remark 
should  go  far  towards  proving  that  they  are  still 
good!  Allow  me  too,  Madame,  the  liberty  of 
speaking  of  the  members  of  your  family;  I  was 
ever  much  attached  to  the  head  of  your  '  clan ' ; 
please  remind  him  of  this.  As  you  correspond 
with  our  Abb^  I  shall  often  have  news  of  you, 
and  shall  pray  that  I  may  live,  to  have  once  again 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  For- 
give this  scrawl;  neither  my  ink  nor  I  seem  of 
much  use  in  the  world. 
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From  Ninon  to  the  Same 

September  1. 

(This  letter  is  from  the  Autograph  Collection 
of  the  late  Monsieur  Chambry.) 

I  wish  I  deserved  all  the  pleasant,  flattering 
things  which  fill  the  letter  you  so  kindly  wrote 
to  me.  Alas,  I  fear  they  are  but  the  outcome 
of  your  generous  courtesy ;  one  point,  however. 
is  true,  and  I  can  cling  to  it  honestly.  You  say 
that  you  realise  my  feelings  for  you,  and  know 
how  different  they  are  from  those  I  bestow  upon 
other  women;  and  you  please  me  still  more  by 
owning  that  this  proof  of  my  good  taste  has 
touched  you.  But  this  is  your  due,  for  you  must 
know  that  you  are  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
know  you.  My  vanity  goes  even  further  in  this 
particular  matter;  these  sentiments  to  which  you 
give  rise,  are  much  deeper  than  those  of  others 
where  'you'  are  concerned,  and  thus  I  earn  a 
claim  on  your  regard,  grant  it  to  me,  for  you 
are  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  deeply  sympathise 
with  everything  that  concerns  you.  I  fear  how- 
ever, that  sorrow  does  not  pass  you  by,  and 
intrudes  even  at  Marsilly.  Your  daughter  (Isa- 
belle-Sophie-Louise  Le  Valois,  who  became  the 
abbesse  of  Notre-Dame  de  Sens)  has  I  fear  been 
a  source  of  great  trouble.  Watching  the  suffer- 
ing of  others  is  as  bad  as  suffering  oneself.  Mon- 
sieur I'Abb^  de  Chateauneuf,  who  is  attached  to 
you,  and  esteems  you  above  all  women,  greatly  de- 
plores this  occurrence,  and  so  do  I  with  him.  But 
you  will  soon   be    receiving   visitors   who    should 
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help  to  distract  you  from  your  grief.  Monsieur 
Raimond  (le  Grec  had  then  apparently  been  re- 
called from  exile)  will  think  nothing  of  the  run 
of  thirty  leagues  to  reach  you.  What  greater 
exertion  can  we  expect  in  this  age  when  friend- 
ship is  no  longer  unique  as  a  virtue?  Were  any 
other  person  but  yourself  concerned  in  this  jour- 
ney, I  should  not  feel  so  certain  about  the  visit. 
Monsieur  Raimond  intends  to  hunt  with  your  son  ; 
(this,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  the  son  of  the  Marquise, 
who  was  unborn  at  that  time,  but  the  Comte  de 
Mursay,  her  stepson)  whom  the  Comte  de  Fiesque 
praises  so  highly.  Since  you  dubbed  this  noble- 
man 'FoUet'  his  friends  have  substituted  it  for 
that  of  'maniac'  which  they  often  used  before. 
If  princes  could  reap  such  advantages  through 
you,  how  deeply  they  would  value  your  services ! 
But  dear  lady,  am  I  not  too  discursive?  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  your  kind  permission  for  writing  at 
such  length,  as  I  believe  that  you  are  graciously 
disposed  to  accept  the  fact  that  my  object  in  life 
is  to  do  you  honour.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  Monsieur  de  Villette  is  in  good  health ;  may 
this  continue;  it  is  my  wish  for  him  and  his 
whole  household  since  your  devotion  to  him  in- 
creases your  warm  interest  for  their  common 
welfare. 

CE  QITON  A  DIT  DE  NINON 

Such  a  remarkable  woman  as  Ninon  de  Lenclos 
could  scarcely  pass  unnoticed,  even  by  the  outside 
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observer.  The  authors  who  have  written  about 
her,  and  taken  her  sayings  and  doings  as  a  theme 
to  work  upon,  are  consequently  numerous.  Two 
eminent  men  played  an  important  part  in  her 
life,  and  gave  to  posterity  their  respective 
CEuvres.  Their  impressions  concerning  the  won- 
drous woman  throw  a  good  light  on  her  character. 
Tallemant  des  R^aux,  that  delightfully  witty 
scandalmonger,  if  one  may  use  such  a  term,  men- 
tions her  frequently  in  his  famous  Historiettes. 
Much  of  this  varied  information  is,  unfortunately, 
very  scattered  ;  hence,  if  only  for  this  reason,  dis- 
cretion must  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  the 
material  which  goes  to  form  the  section  entitled : 
'  What  people  have  said  about  Ninon.' 

Perhaps  the  most  unprejudiced  of  opinions  is 
that  expressed  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  pub- 
lished in  1819.  After  the  prefatory  remarks  con- 
cerning her  early  years,  now  familiar  to  us,  it 
is  quite  apparent  that,  as  a  result  of  her  social 
standing,  her  excellent  education,  and  her  natural 
attractions,  Ninon,  as  the  biographer  says,  'in- 
spired love,  and  rarely  resisted  its  calls.'  Yet 
when  yielding  to  its  pleasures  she  showed  nothing 
vulgar  or  vicious  in  her  relations  with  men.  In 
her  eyes  Love  was  primarily  a  form  of  sentiment ; 
thus  the  materialism  which  often  drags  others 
down  to  lower  levels  had  no  such  evil  power  over 
her.  She  chose  her  lovers  among  the  highest  in 
the  land,  and  their  names  are  '  Legion,'  yet  the  list 
holds  no  name  that  goes  not  hand  in  hand  with 
glory  and  honourable  deeds.  That  is  sufficiently 
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proved  by  the  fact  that  such  men  as  the  great 
Cond^,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Coligny,  de  Villarceux, 
and  Saint  Evremond  were  among  the  number.  The 
latter  bears  clear  testimony  to  her  wondrous 
nature.  In  1671,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years 
from  France,  he  writes: 

'Some  women  are  as  worthy  of  confidence  and 
as  capable  of  secrecy,  as  the  most  faithful  of  men. 
I  know  some  whose  charm  and  beauty,  can  only 
be  equalled  by  their  wit  and  discretion.  These, 
either  by  chance  or  design,  are  odd  exceptions, 
which  Nature  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  give  us, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw  definite  con- 
clusions in  favour  of  the  majority,  from  isolated 
examples.  Women  possessed  of  these  unusual 
characteristics,  seem  to  have  borrowed  qualities 
more  frequently  ascribed  to  man  ;  from  this  point 
of  view,  they  may  be  considered  in  a  way  untrue  to 
their  sex,  since  they  depart  from  conditions  associ- 
ated with  femininity  to  assume  some  advantages 
of  our  nature.' 

M.  Bret  has  furnished  us  with  much  succinct 
information ;  the  *  Historiettes  de  Tallemant  des 
Reaux'  supply,  here  and  there,  vivid  side-lights 
which  are  not  without  interest. 

Writing  about  Coulon,  for  instance,  he  shows 
us  how  persistent  an  admirer  he  was.  When  the 
liaison  had  verged  upon  scandal,  and  respectable 
women  gave  Ninon  the  cold  shoulder,  he  abandoned 
every  attempt  at  secrecy,  and  openly  avowed  his 
admiration :  his  generosity  went  so  far  as  to  make 
her  a  considerable  allowance,  which  he  continued 
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until  1650 — i.e.  for  eight  or  nine  years.  This  is 
remarkable,  for  during  that  time  the  '  friends '  had 
passed  through  very  troublous  times,  as  far  as 
their  intercourse  was  concerned.  But  it  was  ever 
so :  Ninon  had  such  rare  qualities,  such  immensely 
powerful  attractions,  that  others  acted  just  as 
Coulon  had  done;  and,  stranger  than  all,  is  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  her  biographers,  and  all 
her  friends,  emphatically  praised  her  absolute  dis- 
interestedness and  marked  spirit  of  independence 
respecting  'filthy  lucre.' 

Very  soon  after  that  Aubijoux  went  into  'part- 
nership '  with  Coulon,  and  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  allowance  made  by  the  latter. 
Ninon's  natural  coldness  had  occasional  lapses ; 
then,  when  a  man  inspired  her  with  warmer 
sentiments,  she  concealed  it  not,  but  straightway 
went  for  the  fortunate  'victim  of  her  affection.' 
This  was  notably  the  case  with  M.  de  Chatillon, 
whom  she  called  peremptorily  to  her  side;  but 
he  was  too  fickle  of  nature  to  be  tied  even  by 
such  golden  chains.  Ninon,  who  could  not  brook 
indifference,  found  this  intolerable,  and  com- 
plained to  la  Moussaye.  This  kind  friend  brought 
back  the  faithless  swain — for  how  long  or  short 
a  time  does  not  appear.  (But  at  this  time,  though 
Ninon  favoured  many,  Coulon  was  still  making 
her  the  same  allowance.) 

Greatly  to  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  indignation 
(although  this  clever  woman,  with  the  true  gener- 
osity which  results  from  a  large  and  noble  nature, 
eventually    became    one    of    the    most    frequent 
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visitors  at  Ninon's  house)  the  members  of  her 
family  were  not  proof  against  Ninon's  exceptional 
charms.  First,  Henri,  the  Marquis  de  Sevign^, 
himself,  and  then  his  son,  became  her  most  ardent 
admirers;  even  the  younger  M.  de  Grignan,  the 
Marquis's  son-in-law,  went  the  inevitable  way  in 
his  turn.  The  Marquis  and  Rambouillet  were 
favoured  alternately,  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  she  bore  a  son  both  to  M^r^  and  to  Moissena. 
After  Jean  Jouis  Faucon  de  Ros,  Seigneur  de 
Charleval,  had  pressed  in  vain  for  her  favours  she 
put  him  off  with  these  characteristic  words :  '  You 
must  wait  until  my  fancy  decides.'  She  treated 
Brancas,  the  absent-minded  marquis  (who  sug- 
gested to  Moli^re  the  famous  M^nalque),  in  the 
same  way ;  and  Moreau,  one  of  the  most  charming 
men  of  the  time,  was  ever  sighing  at  her  feet, 
though  he  died  without  winning  the  fair  and  most 
capricious  lady. 

Her  lovers,  then,  came  to  be  classed  under  three 
headings — probably  suggested  by  herself : 

Those  who  gave  her  money,  for  whom  she  cared 
less  than  nothing,  but  with  whom  she  bore  until 
such  time  as  she  could  do  without  their  help. 
^.The  martyrs,  who  sighed  long  and  vainly. 

The  favourites.  Among  the  latter  we  must 
mention  the  Marquis  de  Villars,  afterwards 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  since  it  was 
for  his  sake  she  travelled  by  mail-post  dressed  as 
a  courier,  instead  of  availing  herself  of  her  sedan- 
chair,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days. 

She  finally  quarrelled  with   Coulon,  because  he 
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was  enraged  at  her  moving  from  the  Marais  to 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  where  Aubijou  lived. 
This  may  be  true  or  not;  the  only  thing  which 
makes  the  fact  improbable  is  the  total  lack  of 
jealousy  in  Coulon's  former  dealings  with  Ninon. 
At  that  time  Moreau  was  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  treating  her  with  all  the  esteem  due  to 
a  queen.  Gossiping  neighbours  said  that  Moreau's 
valet  invariably  read  his  master's  love  letters 
whilst  waiting  on  Ninon's  doorstep  to  deliver  the 
message,  and  as  regularly  perused  the  fair  lady's 
answer  on  his  way  back. 

Gossip,  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  seen  the  end  of 
its  reign.  Hence  the  numerous  anecdotes  handed 
down  to  us. 

Once  as  Boisrobert  was  being  rated  in  plain 
language  for  his  depravity,  and  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Ninon,  he  said : 

'Come,  it  is  unseemly  to  mention  such  things 
before  this  lady.' 

'  Rubbish,'  said  she ;  *  I  am  too  much  of  a  man 
to  mind  what  they  say!' 

Another  day  she  tackled  him  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, remarking  that  she,  at  any  rate,  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  lacqueys. 

'  That's  where  you  show  your  ignorance,'  replied 
Boisrobert.  'It's  just  the  livery  that  provides 
the  change.' 

Villarceaux  was  her  last  lover.  She  bore  him 
two  children,  which  made  sarcastic  people  say : 

'She  is  becoming  faithful  in  her  old  age.'  She 
was  then  about  thirty-two. 
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Another  anecdote  is  not  without  characteristic 
interest : 

In  1654  a  well-built,  handsome  man  from 
Beauvais,  des  Mousseaux  by  name,  arrived  from 
Sweden.  There,  attracted  by  his  appearance,  the 
eccentric  Queen  Christina  had  given  him  the 
command  of  her  bodyguard.  Urged  by  other 
Frenchmen,  displeased  that  this  undeserved  dis- 
tinction should  have  been  granted  to  a  commoner, 
the  queen  subsequently  deprived  des  Mousseaux 
of  his  captaincy.  Before  this  incident  he  had 
served  with  the  Venetians  in  Candia. 

This  des  Mousseaux,  to  come  to  the  point,  met 
Ninon  at  the  theatre,  and  subsequently  called 
upon  her.    She  was  in  bed. 

•Who  are  you,'  said  she,  'to  dare  to  visit  me 
without  an  introduction?' 

'  I  am  nameless,'  replied  he. 

'  Where  do  you  come  from  ? ' 

'  I  hail  from  Picardy '  (she  hated  that  particular 
province). 

'  Where  were  you  brought  up  ? ' 

'  In  Candia.' 

'Good  lord,  what  a  man!  Are  you  certain  you 
are  not  a  thief  ?  Pierrot,  look  out  for  my  property. 
I  don't  know  who  you  are,  and  ought  to  have  a 
reference.'  Ninon,  who  was  then  thinking  of  the 
possibility  of  taking  des  Mousseaux  into  her 
service,  said :  '  I  know  nothing  about  you,  and 
must  have  a  reference.' 

'Boisrobert  wiU  speak  for  me,'  answered  the 
man. 
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*No;  he  won't  do,  neither  for  your  purpose  nor 
for  mine.' 

'  Well,  then,  Rocquelaure.' 

'He  is  too  much  of  a  braggart.'  (Bear  in  mind 
that  this  young  man  only  knew  these  people  by 
sight.)  '  But,  even  with  a  reference,  what  could 
I  do?' 

'You  might  spend  some  time  here,  for  I  have 
my  whims.    Pierrot  could  wait  upon  you.' 

'  But  I  am  penniless ;  I  want  money.' 

'  How  much  do  you  want  ? ' 

'  One  pistole  a  day.' 

'  Nonsense !  I  will  give  you  forty  sous.' 

Finally  he  interrupted,  and  mentioned  Ram- 
bouillet  as  an  acquaintance. 

'  Oh,'  said  she,  '  very  well ;  he  will  do  as  a  refer- 
ence.' Then  they  separated.  Subsequently  this 
man  went  over  to  M.  de  Noailles. 

In  1671  Ninon  fell  in  love  with  a  friend  of  mine. 
She  noticed  one  day  the  way  in  which  he  ogled 
every  woman  who  passed.  'Ah,'  she  said,  'how 
well  you  stare  I'  And  with  these  words  she  gave 
him  a  sound  box  on  the  ears.  That  shows  that  she 
realised  the  flight  of  Time,  and  feared  her  charms 
were  waning. 

Boisrobert  called  Ninon  his  divine  one.  Once  he 
took  a  pretty  little  boy  with  him  to  visit  her. 

'This  little  rascal  seems  to  follow  you  wherever 
you  go.' 

*  That  is  so,'  replied  he ;  '  whenever  I  put  him  to 
a  trade  he  comes  back  again.' 
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'That  is  because  your  treatment  of  him  differs 
so  vastly  from  that  of  other  people.' 

Another  time  when  he  came  to  see  her  he  was 
beside  himself.  'Divine  lady,  I'm  going  to  join  a 
Jesuit  brotherhood ;  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
way  of  silencing  this  scandal.  I  shall  make  a  stay 
of  three  weeks  in  the  monastery,  shall  leave  with- 
out telling  anybody,  and  folks  will  think  I  am  still 
there.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  wretches  will 
give  me  meat  larded  with  rancid  bacon  and,  by 
way  of  small  game,  some  tame  rabbit  or  other. 
I  really  don't  think  I  can  put  up  with  it  after  all.' 
He  came  back  the  next  day,  moved  by  a  happy 
compromise.  'I  have  thought  the  matter  over,' 
said  he, '  and  shall  stay  only  three  days ;  the  result 
will  be  just  the  same.'  The  next  day  he  came 
again.  'Divine  one,  I  have  settled  the  matter.  I 
went  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  called 
them  together,  told  them  my  case,  and  we  got  on 
remarkably  well.  I  evidently  pleased  them  all. 
As  I  was  leaving  a  monk  caught  me  by  the  coat, 
begging  me  to  go  and  see  them  sometimes,  for, 
said  he, — "no  one  amuses  the  fathers  so  much  as 
you  do."' 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Boisrobert  took  to 
writing  tales  after  the  style  of  his  Trois  Racan.  His 
intention  was  to  adapt  two  or  three  to  form  one 
comedy :  this  was  to  be  called  *  Le  pere  avaricieux.' 
In  some  parts  of  this  play  the  late  President  Bercy 
and  his  son  were  the  principal  characters,  and  the 
author  had  also  worked  in  a  supposed  conversa- 
tion between  Ninon  and  Madame  Paget  during  a 
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sermon.  "When  someone  proposes  that  Madame 
Cornuel  should  go  to  church  she  is  made  to  reply : 
*  No,  thank  you ;  I  should  probably  find  Trivelin  in 
the  pulpit  after  hearing  Mass  said  by  Boisrobert! 
I  really  think  that  his  stole  was  originally  an 
old  petticoat  of  Ninon's.' 

Boisrobert  so  openly  carried  on  his  various  pleas- 
ures that  he  tells  how  Ninon  wrote  to  him  praising 
the  kindness  of  the  Madelonettes.  These  were  a 
community  of  nuns  who  received  as  boarders 
women  of  scandalous  conduct.  Ninon  had  been 
sent  there  by  some  pious  ladies.  In  conclusion 
she  said :  '  I  sometimes  fancy  that  I  may  follow 
your  example  in  loving  my  own  sex.' 

From  the  same  work  we  glean  the  following 
concerning  President  Tambonneau: — 

After  the  riotous  times  of  the  Fronde,  and 
when  things  were  calming  down,  the  President 
visited  Ninon,  and  much  affected  the  manners  of 
the  courtier.  Ninon  was  highly  amused.  She  had 
with  her  then  a  certain  little  woman  called  Char- 
pentier,  to  whom  he  made  violent  love,  and  sent 
her  presents  of  cider.  Charpentier  was  supposed 
to  have  said :  '  Send  me  as  much  cider  as  you  like, 
President,  but  stop  away,  you  smell  so  nasty ! ' 
She  had  stayed  about  three  months  with  Ninon 
without  saying  anything  particular,  but  one  day, 
when  the  conversation  ran  upon  historians,  she 
exclaimed :  '  Well,  I  rather  like  Rodote.' 

The  President's  wife,  who  much  wished  to  hear 
Ninon  play  the  lute,  did  not  exactly  know  how  to 
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set  about  it,  as  it  was  beneath  her  dignity  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  this  well-known  lady:  she  sug- 
gested to  her  husband  that  a  temporary  division 
might  be  made  in  the  room  by  hanging  up  a 
tapestry  curtain.  The  President  thereupon  said 
quite  seriously:  'Really,  dear  little  wife,  Ninon  is 
quite  as  modest  and  well  behaved  as  any  other 
woman,  and  fancy!  she  has  a  lady  with  her  who 
is  just  as  correct  as  your  "Anne."'  This  Madame 
Anne  was  the of  Madame  Tamponneau. 

In  a  MS.  of  the  French  National  Library,  we 
read  this :  *  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  had,  however, 
been  taken  to  the  Madelonnettes  by  Madame  de 
Vendome,  accompanied  by  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Senecey.  This  was  by  order  of  the  queen,  whose 
ideas  of  seemliness  and  piety  were  terribly  shocked 
by  the  scandal  and  the  happenings  within  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Louvre,  as  it  were.  She  greatly 
objected  to  the  fact  that  all  the  golden  youth  and 
aristocracy  assembled  at  Ninon's  house  every  day, 
there,  as  she  thought,  to  run  riot  in  debauchery 
of  the  vilest  kind.' 

This  command  much  distressed  and  annoyed  the 
old  courtisane,  who  had  a  proud  and  haughty 
mind,  and  was  wont  to  indulge  in  such  pleas- 
ures. She  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  woman's 
duty  consisted  in  preserving  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  decency,  and  was  altogether  a  woman 
of  the  world,  of  good  bearing  and  education,  as 
well  as  a  brilliant  conversationalist. 

We    have    already    heard    of    Ninon's    attrac- 
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tion  for  the  members  of  Madame  de  S^vign^'s 
family. 

Her  son  Charles  writes  in  a  strain  which 
throws  a  light  on  his  opinion  of  Ninon.  Referring 
to  the  two  celebrated  musicians  of  the  time, 
Camus  senior  and  junior  (whom  biographers, 
by  the  way,  have  sadly  neglected),  together  with 
another  named  Ytier,  he  says : 

'  I  have  just  returned  from  what  I  might  call 
a  delightful  symphony;  guess  who  I  met  there — 
Madame  de  Lenclos,  Madame  de  la  Sabliere, 
Madame  de  Salins,  whose  husband  is  now  the 
Comte  de  Brancas,  Mademoiselle  de  Fiennes, 
Madame  de  Montsoreau.  You  know  these  ladies 
by  name  at  any  rate,  and  will  remember  how 
Mademoiselle  de  Fiennes  retained  her  maiden 
name  after  having  become  the  wife  of  Des- 
chapelles;  he  was  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land's wet-nurse. 

'The  incident  of  her  running  away  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine  is  an  open  secret.  As  to 
Montsoreau,  it  is  the  domain  owned  by  Marie 
Genevieve  de  Chambes,  who  brought  it  as  her 
dowry  and  her  surname,  on  her  marriage  with 
the  Marquis  de  Souches :  this  charming  gathering 
took  place  at  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Raymond ;  you  know  of  her  beauty  and  her 
wonderful  talent  as  a  singer,  and  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  pleasant  time  I 
spent  listening  to  much  music,  and  especially  to 
her  songs  accompanied  by  herself  on  the  theorbo.' 

Madame  de  Sevign^'s  distress  in  the  days  which 
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preceded  her  later  friendship  with  Ninon  are 
apparent  in  fragments  of  letters  written  to  her 
well-beloved  daughter  Madame  de  Grignan.  They 
are  worth  quoting.  The  first  mention  of  the 
grievance  divulged  at  short  intervals  runs  thus : 

'  Your  brother  is  completely  under  the  rule  of 
Ninon,  I  fear  this  bodes  him  no  good,  for  there 
are  certainly  some  minds  on  whom  her  influence 
is  nothing  less  than  fatal.  She  spoilt  your  father 
and  now  his  son  has  need  of  our  prayers.' 

'  Your  brother  is  at  Saint  Germain,  with  Ninon 
and  the  actress,  Champmesl^;  Despr^aux  is  there 
too.    We  must  really  take  matters  in  hand.' 

'The  extravagantly  erratic  headdresses  now 
worn,  which  have  earned  the  name  of  "hurlu- 
berlu,"  amused  me  hugely:  some  of  them  really 
made  one  itch  to  smack  the  wearer! 

'  La  Choiseul  looked  a  perfect  sight.  Ninon  who 
frequently  makes  very  apt  remarks,  said  she 
was  for  all  the  world  like  a  "  printems  d'hotellerie." 
You  know  the  highly  coloured  prints  of  the  four 
Seasons  displayed  on  the  walls  of  country  inns, 
well,  those  are  the  "printems  d'hotellerie"!  In 
spite  of  her  wit,  however,  the  thread  of  insolence 
that  runs  through  Ninon's  conversation  is  un- 
bearable. It  would  shock  you  to  hear  her  inveigh 
against  religion  ;  and  her  zeal  in  perverting  young 
men,  is  similar  to  that  displayed  by  a  certain 
M.  de  Saint  Germain,  we  once  met  at  Livry. 
She  thinks  your  brother  has  the  "  simplicity  of 
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the  dove  " — in  which,  she  adds,  "  he  takes  after  his 
father."  And  according,  to  her,  it  is  Madame  de 
Grignan  who  possesses  the  brains  of  the  family, 
nor  does  she  hesitate  to  add  that  you  are  not 
so  foolish  as  to  be  docile  and  easily  led. 

'Someone  hearing  her  say  this,  attempted  your 
defence,  but  she  silenced  him,  saying  she  knew 
better.  I  call  it  infamous  on  her  part;  because 
she  knows  you  to  be  beautiful  and  clever,  for 
sooth,  she  must  needs  imply  that  you  possess 
another  attribute  without  which,  according  to 
her  lights  no  woman  is  perfect. 

'  I  feel  very  hurt  about  it  all,  and  fear  the 
harm  she  must  do  to  my  son  on  this  particular 
point.  However,  do  not  mention  the  matter  to 
him;  Madame  de  la  Fayette  and  I  are  doing  our 
best  to  disentangle  him  from  so  dangerous  an 
intrigue.' 

Later  on,  writing  to  the  same  person,  Madame 
de  S^vign^  returns  to  the  subject  uppermost  in 
her  mind. 

•Let  us  talk  about  your  brother;  Ninon  has 
given  him  up,  weary  of  loving  without  being 
loved  as  she  desires.  She  has  asked  for  the 
return  of  her  letters,  and  has  received  them; 
I  am  relieved  at  this  timely  rupture.  Ninon  told 
him  the  other  day  that  he  reminded  her  of  a 
pumpkin  stewed  in  snow,  a  strange  way  of  ex- 
pressing coldness  of  disposition.' 

A  fortnight  later  she  wrote: 
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'Ninon  has  really  left  him.  He  was  wretched 
when  she  cared  for  him,  now  he  is  in  despair 
because  she  no  longer  loves  him  and  treats  him 
with  disdain!  I  told  you  to  what  she  compared 
him,  now  she  says  that  his  soul  is  like  pap.  The 
other  day  she  made  him  give  up  to  her  the  letters 
he  had  from  la  Champmesl^,  and  he  did  so ;  her 
intention,  dictated  by  jealousy,  was  to  send  them 
to  the  princess's  lover  so  that  the  actress  might 
suffer.  He  told  me  all  this,  and  I  reproached 
him  for  allowing  that  poor  creature  to  be  pun- 
ished for  having  loved  him  too  well.  She  had 
never  sold  his  correspondence  as  they  tried  to 
make  him  believe,  and  had  returned  his  letters ; 
whilst  "  his "  behaviour  was  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman;    treacherous  and  low. 

'  After  all,  be  a  transaction  ever  so  questionable, 
there  is  always  a  course  of  honesty  to  pursue ; 
he  had  the  decency  to  admit  this  and  to  agree 
with  me.  In  fact,  he  saw  my  arguments  so  clearly 
that  he  rushed  off  to  Ninon's  house,  and  partly 
by  skilful  persuasion,  partly  by  force,  recovered  the 
correspondence  and  thus  saved  the  poor  thing. 
I  made  him  burn  the  lot.' 

April  27th,  1671. 
I  expect  your  brother's  adventures  amused  you  : 
Just  now  he  is  revelling  in  comparative  rest: 
he  still  sees  Ninon,  but  merely  as  a  friend.  The 
other  day  they  went  together  to  a  place  where 
some  half-dozen  men  were  gathered,  and  they 
all  showed  by  their  expression  what  they  thought — 
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Ninon,   seeming   to    read    their    meaning,   quietly 
said : 

'  Gentlemen,  you  are  damning  yourselves  if  you 
think  there  is  anything  doubtful  in  my  relations 
with  my  friend  here:  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
are  more  like  brother  and  sister.  Besides,  de 
S^vigne  is  .  .  .'  and  she  went  on  to  the  favourite 
comparison  you  have  heard  before! 

Further  the  writer  says: 

'  Ninon  says  your  brother's  nature  is  not  capable 
of  definition,  and  that  neither  he  nor  others 
have  ever  understood  his  character.' 

'Your  son  visited  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Castelnau  (it  was  the  Marquise  to 
whom  the  Chevalier  de  Longueville  referred  when 
he  said  to  Ninon:  "For  heaven's  sake  deliver 
me  from  that  fat  lady!").  The  younger  of  the 
two  girls  is  most  charming  and  pretty.  Your 
son  is  very  attentive  to  her,  and  leaves  the  elder 
one  to  Sanzei :  this  lad  is  the  son  of  Louis  Turpin 
de  Cressy.  Your  boy  had  taken  his  oboe,  and 
they  actually  danced  till  midnight.  The  young 
marquis  delights  in  the  company  of  those  who 
frequent  the  house :  Saint  Harem  was  there,  the 
governor  of  Fontainebleau,  also  Ninon  and  others, 
so  he  found  plenty  of  old  friends.' 

In  a  letter  dated  February  1690  the  inimitable 
correspondent  writes  thus  of  a  fact  which  proved 
a  nine  days'  wonder :   '  Listen  to  this  miracle :    In 
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spite  of  all  the  scandal  written  about  her  by 
Bussy-Rabutin,  Madeleine  d'Angennes,  mar^chale 
de  La  Fert^  has  been  converted;  no  one  could  be 
more  pious  than  she  is  now;  she  has  fallen  into 
good  hands  and  finds  nothing  too  difficult  to 
accomplish— as  you  may  imagine,  Ninon  is  dum- 
founded.  It  is  indeed  true  that  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
bloweth  whither  he  listeth " '  .  .  . 

Nor  was  it  only  Madame  de  S^vign^  who  took 
so  much  interest  in  Ninon's  doings.  In  a  letter 
from  Madame  de  Coulanges  to  Madame  de  S^vigne, 
written  in  Paris  in  1695,  we  read  :  '  All  women  now 
gather  round  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  just  as  men 
used  to  do ;  really  it  makes  one  hate  the  very  idea 
of  old  age  to  see  such  things.' 

When  staying  at  Grignan  the  same  year  Madame 
de  S^vigne  touches  upon  the  same  subject  in  a 
letter  to  Monsieur  de  Coulanges. 

•Corbinelli  is  full  of  the  illustrious  gatherings 
that  take  place  at  Ninon's  house.  In  spite  of 
Madame  de  Coulanges  and  her  ill-natured  gossip, 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  receives  well  -  known 
visitors  of  both  sexes;  and  even  had  she  but 
women  friends  alone,  she  could  afford  to  be  con- 
tent, since  her  influence  over  the  stronger  sex 
was  great  in  the  days  when  men  were  at  "le  bel 
age  pour  plaider."' 

In  another  epistle  to  the  same,  Madame  de 
S^vign^  writes  in  a  different  strain: 

'  Our  charming  Lenclos  has  such  a  cold  that   I 
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am  quite  anxious  about  her :  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  illness  about.    And  further  .  .  . 

'  Madame  de  Frontenac  (a  former  maid  of  honour 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier)  has  a  feverish 
cold,  a  prevailing  trouble  which  makes  one  quite 
fearful.  Our  poor  Lenclos  is  very  sadly  too,  suffer- 
ing as  she  does  from  some  kind  of  low  fever, 
which  increases  at  night,  a  bad  throat  compli- 
cates matters  too,  and  causes  much  anxiety  to 
her  friends.' 

'  The  Histoire  amoureuse  des  Gaules '  furnishes 
many  interesting  anecdotes.  Its  author,  Roger, 
Count  de  Bussy-Rabutin,  was  better  placed  than 
many  for  the  collecting  of  numerous  incidents 
affecting  the  Society  of  the  day.  A  soldier  bred 
and  born,  Bussy-Rabutin  had  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  Lieutenant-General  when  a  dispute  with 
Mar^chal  Turenne  made  him  leave  the  Army. 
Possessed  of  talent,  insight,  and  caustic  wit  he 
soon  became  the  bold  and  relentless  exponent  of 
the  weaknesses  of  others.  He  wrote  fearlessly 
about  the  love  affairs  of  Louis  XIV.,  especially 
his  intrigue  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re, 
and  was  sent  to  expiate  his  indiscretion  in  the 
Bastille. 

A  year  after  he  was  liberated,  but,  in  spite  of 
being  made  a  Member  of  the  much-courted 
Academie,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  pro- 
perty in  Burgundy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  Memoirs  are  bright  and  readable; 
according  to  Rabutin's  own  words,  his  'Lettres' 
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far  excel  those  of  Madame  de  Sevign^.  The 
'Histoire  amoureuse,'  whence  the  following  is 
culled,  is  an  imitation  of  the  satire  of  Petronius, 
and  may  be  qualified  as  a  Scandalous  Chronicle 
of  the  Youth  and  Time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  fact 
that  Bussy  -  Rabutin  was  a  close  relation  of 
Madame  Sevign^  adds  interest  to  the  fragment : — 

Being  related  to  Madame  de  Sevign^,  I  fre- 
quented her  house  as  if  it  were  my  own,  and 
had  many  opportunities  of  noting  the  sorrow  her 
husband  caused  her.  She  often  complained  of 
the  mental  suffering  she  experienced  owing  to 
his  faithlessness,  and  of  the  ridicule  which  his 
caprice  brought  upon  him.  I  was  fortunately  of 
some  comfort  to  her,  but  after  a  time,  influenced 
by  the  marquis's  folly,  I  suddenly  fell  in  love 
with  her  myself.  This  state  of  things  was  brought 
about  by  opportunity  rather  than  real  love.  One 
day  Cheneville  (Sevign^)  told  me  that  he  had 
spent  a  very  pleasant  night,  pleasant  not  only 
to  himself  but  also  to  the  lady  in  whose  company 
he  had  been.  'You  may  gather  from  this,'  he 
said,  'that  I  was  not  with  your  cousin;  my  com- 
panion was  Ninon.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you,*  I  replied,  '  for  my  cousin 
is  worth  a  thousand  Ninons,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
were  she  not  your  wife  she  would  be  your 
mistress.' 

*That  is  very  likely,'  said  he. 

I  went  straight  to  Madame  S^vign^,  and  re- 
peated this  conversation. 
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'That  kind  of  boasting  is  a  poor  compliment 
to  me,'  answered  she,  blushing  with  indigna- 
tion. 

*Do  not  let  your  husband  guess  you  know 
this,'  I  urged,  'the  consequences  would  be  un- 
pleasant.' 

'Really  you  must  be  mad  to  talk  thus,  or  you 
evidently  think  that  I  am  not  in  my  right 
mind.' 

'  Not  at  all,  dear  lady,  you  would  be  foolish  not 
to  pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin,  sooner  than 
tell  him  what  you  know.  Revenge  yourself,  fair 
cousin,  and  I  will  go  shares;  after  all,  your 
interests  are  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.' 

'Steady,  steady.  Count,'  said  she;  'I  am  not  so 
vexed  as  you  think.' 

The  next  day  I  met  S^vign^  on  the  Cours,  and 
he  took  a  seat  in  my  carriage.  'I  suppose,'  he 
said,  'that  you  repeated  our  conversation  to  your 
cousin;  she,  at  any  rate,  intimated  the  same  to 
me.' 

'Not  at  all,'  I  answered;  'but  your  wife  is  a 
clever  woman,  and,  as  she  has  cause  to  discourse 
on  jealousy,  she  naturally  enough  hits  upon  the 
bare  truth  at  times.' 

S^vigne  was  easily  deceived,  and  returned  to 
the  subject  of  his  happiness;  having  enlarged 
upon  the  advantages  accruing  to  a  lover  he  said 
he  was  going  to  be  faithful  unto  the  end,  that 
he  was  as  much  in  love  with  Ninon  as  any  man 
could  be,  and  that  he  was  going  to  her  house 
that    very    evening   as    Vass^    was    to    entertain 
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them;    whilst  S^vign^  and    Ninon    made    fun    of 
Vasse  their  temporary  host. 

Great  interest  is  naturally  attached  to  literary 
portraits,  written  on  various  occasions  by  different 
men  and  women  whose  authority  is  reliable. 
Among  these  we  count  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry. 
Following  the  courtesy  which  made  a  proverbial 
saying  of  the  well-known  phrase:  'Honneur  aux 
dames,*  she  deserves  first  mention.  This  accom- 
plished woman,  sister  of  the  French  writer 
Georges  de  Scudery,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ninon.  She  earned  for  herself  the  title  of  Sapho, 
and  was  also  called  the  tenth  Muse,  though 
Boileau  frequently  satirised  her  mannerisms. 

This  is  what  she  thought  of  Ninon,  whom  she 
calls  Clarice : 

Clarice  plays  the  amiable,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  women  in  the  world, 
whose  wit  and  temperament  have  an  individu- 
ality of  their  own. 

But  before  attempting  a  description  of  these 
points,  I  must  tell  you  something  about  her 
beauty.  Clarice  is  well  built,  and  agreeably  tall, 
her  natural  grace  is  very  attractive.  Her  hair  is 
of  the  most  lovely  chestnut  ever  seen.  Her  face  is 
oval,  her  complexion  fair ;  she  has  a  sweet  mouth, 
with  lips  of  brightest  red,  a  little  dimple  in  her 
chin  suits  to  perfection;  her  black  eyes  flash  fun 
and  mischief,  and  her  whole  expression  reveals 
intellect  and  wit.    As  to  brains,  Clarice  seems  to 
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have  been  blessed  with  more  than  her  share; 
moreover  she  is  versatile  to  a  rarely  equalled 
degree.  She  can  be  cheery  and  amusing;  accom- 
modates herself  to  every  passing  mood  and 
circumstances,  gets  on,  in  short  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  but  especially  with  people 
of  quality.  She  is  not  loth  to  talk,  expresses 
herself  with  ease,  is  moved  to  frequent  and  con- 
tagiously merry  laughter :  she  can  enjoy  a  trifling 
joke,  and  loves  to  chaff  her  friends. 

But  apart  from  all  these  aids  to  pleasure,  this 
charming  woman  does  not  for  all  that  lack  the 
fire  of  reflection,  nor  the  more  serious  qualities 
of  intelligent  thinkers.  Her  very  nature  gives 
her  the  desirable  power  of  sympathy,  which  she 
never  refuses  to  those  in  trouble. 

Ninon  can  detach  herself  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  moment  when  friendship  demands  it;  she 
is  faithful,  and  evidently  worthy  of  confidence. 
Her  soul  is  above  petty  quarrels;  she  is  generous 
and  warm-hearted.  In  short,  Ninon  has  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  noblest  of  the  land:  men  and 
women  indiscriminately;  differing  from  one 
another,  in  mind,  in  condition,  in  interests,  in 
intelligence  and  in  temperament,  all  agreeing  as 
it  were  in  declaring  Clarice  most  charming :  added 
to  wit  and  kindness  she  possesses  untold  qualities 
all  deserving  of  the  highest  esteem. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos*  wit  was  at  its  height 
during  the  cosy  suppers  given  to  her  chosen 
friends.    It  was  said  of  her  that  she  was  *  ivre  d^s 
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la  soupe,'  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  never  drank 
anything  but  water.  As  we  have  already  read, 
she  dismissed  Chapelle  because  he  refused  to  taste 
that  beverage. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  took  his  revenge  in 
epigrams,  flatly  contradicting  verses  he  had  pre- 
viously composed  in  her  praise.  On  the  occasion 
of  these  suppers  Madame  Cornuel  was  wont  to 
open  fire  by  such  remarks  as  the  one  she  made 
concerning  the  vain  but  morose  Due  de  Noailles : 
'I  am  a  great  believer  in  his  pedigree.  His  face 
shows  plainly  that  he  must  be  descended  from 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.' 

Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  took  a  delight  in 
making  her  remarks  at  the  supper-table  in  the 
form  of  maxims,  and  frequently  at  the  expense  of 
her  own  sex.  Here  are  some  of  the  'pensees' 
attributed  to  her: 

'We  should  make  provision  of  edibles,  not  of 
pleasures:  these  should  be  taken  impromptu.' 

'Nature  provides  nothing  so  varied  as  the 
delights  of  love,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  ever  the  same.' 

'There  are  privileged  beings  who  are  capable 
of  finding  in  love  itself  reasons  for  loving  more 
and  more  deeply.' 

'  Beauty  without  grace  is  like  a  hook  without  a 
bait.' 

'Wrinkles  should  have  been  placed  under  the 
heel.'  (This  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  Abbe 
de  Chaulieu's  remark  that  'L'amour  s'etoit  retir^ 
dans    les    rides    du    front    de    Ninon — Love    had 
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taken  refuge  in  Ninon's  wrinkled  forehead.')  As 
to  this  lady's  eyes,  it  was  of  them  that  Frag- 
uier  said  that  all  her  life's  history  was  written 
therein. 

'Those  poets  were  ill-advised  who  gave  to  the 
son  of  Venus  a  torch,  a  bow,  and  a  quiver.  The 
bandage  over  the  eyes  was  quite  sufficient.' 

'No  sensible  woman  should  take  unto  herself  a 
husband  without  the  consent  of  her  reason,  nor 
a  lover  without  that  of  her  heart.' 

'Women  should  preserve  their  virtue  even  in 
the  moments  in  which  they  are  destined  to  lose  it.' 

'Women  generally  show  all  their  modesty  on 
the  first  night  of  married  life,  just  as  husbands, 
on  that  occasion,  are  wont  to  display  all  their 
love.' 

'It  is  rather  ludicrous  that  modesty  should  be 
made  a  rule  of  conduct  for  women,  who  esteem 
men  for  their  boldness  alone.' 

'Leave  to  fops  sublime  phrases  and  fine  senti- 
ments :  leave  it  to  them  to  spin  the  threads  of 
perfect  love.  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  are  times 
when  women  would  rather  be  bullied  than  coaxed. 
More  hearts  are  lost  through  the  clumsiness  of 
men,  than  are  saved  through  the  virtue  of  women.' 

'Those  who  need  religion  to  help  them  to  be- 
have as  they  should,  are  much  to  be  pitied.  It  is 
a  sure  sign  of  a  limited  intellect  or  of  a  corrupt 
heart.' 

'There  is  nothing  so  utterly  vain  as  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  the  baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  or 
the  crozier  of  a  bishop.' 
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In  the  work  entitled  '  Mots  de  Ninon,'  Guyot  des 
Herbiers  attributes  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 
the  following  bold  answer  to  an  inquisitive  person 
who  had  asked  her  for  the  secret  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  beauty :— '  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  love  neither  gambling,  wine,  nor  women.' 

We  may  conclude  with  the  following  char- 
acteristic remark: — 

'The  only  object  of  good  sense  is  to  secure 
happiness,  the  secret  of  which  is  to  look  at  every- 
thing without  prejudice.' 

We  must  not  forget  to  add  her  witty  reply  to 
Mignard,  who,  on  presenting  to  her  his  daughter, 
the  future  Countess  de  Feuquieres,  deplored  her 
lack  of  memory :  '  All  the  better,  she  will  not  make 
quotations.' 

Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos'  conversation  was  as 
sparkling  as  it  was  full  of  good  sense.  When  the 
topic  was  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns  she  favoured  the  latter,  but  had 
no  mercy  on  fanatics  of  any  party.  She  made 
this  palpable  hit  at  the  partisans  of  the  Greeks: 
'Rather  than  not  maintain  their  supremacy,  you 
assert  that  their  vices  are  as  far  above  us  as  their 
virtue.'  ... 

From  time  to  time,  on  a  pressing  invitation 
from  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  conveyed  by  the 
Abbe  de  Cbaulieu,  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  entered 
a  society  which  was  uncongenial  to  her  for  the 
same  reasons  which  had  induced  her  to  dismiss 
Chapelle.  This  was  the  Soci^t^  du  Temple.  The 
meetings  were  usually  held  in  the  Abbe  s  apart- 
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ment  in  the  Hotel  Boisboudrand,  where  his  sister- 
in-law  did  the  honours  with  engaging  vivacity. 
Two  letters  from  Chaulieu  to  the  Duchesse  refer 
to  our  heroine.  The  first  begins  as  follows: — 
'Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  will  visit  you  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  at  that  hour  that 
Philemon  and  Baucis  offered  to  the  gods  a  repast 
as  frugal  as  my  own ;  our  poverty,  innocence  and 
simplicity  are  traits  that  justify  the  comparison.' 
The  second  letter,  which  refers  to  another  pro- 
jected party,  merely  holds  out  a  hope  that  she 
whom  Horace  Walpole  called  'Our  Lady  of 
Love  would  be  present.'  *  If  possible,'  writes 
Chaulieu,  *  we  shall  have  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos.' 
And  he  goes  on  in  his  customary  style:  'If  you 
could  include  some  liqueur  in  your  contribution, 
pray  do  so,  for  I  have  nothing  but  burgundy  and 
champagne,  and  a  little  of  that  cognac  which  fed 
the  fire  of  the  vestals ;  I  am  always  in  terror  that 
it  may  fail  to  burn  in  the  temple  which  is  the 
haunt  of  every  virtue  excepting  chastity,  which 
has  never  set  foot  there.' 

Nothing  could  bring  more  clearly  before  us  the 
place  itself,  nor  the  character  of  the  Duchesse, 
who  was  amused  by  such  literary  sallies. 

This  same  lady  was  the  aunt  of  two  cynical 
personages,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  by  Bret  as 
having  attempted  an  entree  to  the  Rue  des 
Tournelles.  Having  been  refused  admission  he 
revenged  himself  by  some  oft-quoted  lines  which 
were  characteristic  to  a  degree. 

It  was  something  after  this  peremptory  fashion 
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that  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  dismissed  another 
man  of  small  reputation,  who,  however,  had  made 
himself  out  as  very  learned.  Even  Saint-Simon, 
under  pretext  of  portraying  the  man,  thus 
scathingly  describes  him: 

'  He  was  the  son  of  R^mond,  a  prosperous  farmer 
by  profession,  who  went  by  the  name  of  "  Remond 
le  diable."  This  son  was  undersized,  a  half-finished 
creature—"  a  badly-baked  loaf  " — with  a  large  nose, 
great  protruding  eyes,  coarse,  ugly  features,  and  as 
hoarse  as  a  man  waked  up  with  a  start  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  He  was  certainly  witty,  well 
read,  and  wrote  letters  and  verses.  Still  more, 
however,  was  he  versed  in  effrontery,  in  self-satis- 
faction and  scorn  of  others.  There  was  nothing 
he  did  not  understand:  prose,  poetry,  philosophy, 
history;  and  he  tried  his  hand  at  gallantry  too; 
this  brought  upon  him  much  ridicule,  many  un- 
pleasant adventures,  and  not  a  little  jibing 
criticism.  He  excelled  most  of  all  in  the  desire 
to  make  money,  and  to  this  end  every  means 
seemed  permissible.  He  played  the  part  of  teacher 
to  some  folk,  of  confidant  to  others,  of  jackal  to 
many,  and  with  this  versatile  character  never 
shrank  from  lower  things;  he  would  have  acted 
the  spy  had  it  proved  profitable  to  him.' 

This  fellow,  who  had  been  surnamed  'Remond 
the  Greek,'  had  remained  obdurate  to  the  efforts 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  had  made  to  lift  him  to 
a  higher  level.  It  is  of  him  she  says:  *I  became 
the  dupe  of  his  Greek  learning,  and  banished 
him  because  he  looked  upon  philosophy  and  the 
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world  in  general  from  the  wrong  side  altogether : 
he  was  quite  unworthy  of  my  companionship. 
When  God  made  man  He  repented  of  His  deed, 
and  that  is  how  I  feel  about  Remond.' 

This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Ninon 
ran  the  risk  of  such  disappointment.  She  re- 
stricted the  circle  of  her  familiar  visitors,  and 
was  helped  in  this  by  her  faithful  valet,  by 
name  Lapierre,  who,  like  a  well-trained  dog, 
seemed  to  scent  intruders.  To  this  circle  belonged 
Gourville,  a  friend  of  her  youth,  and  M.  de  Bon- 
repos,  a  later  acquaintance,  until  gout  forced 
them  to  keep  to  their  rooms.  Saint  Evremond 
was  also  one  of  this  coterie,  and  though  long 
absent  his  letters  were  welcomed  and  re-read 
with  delight.  It  was  concerning  one  of  these 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  wrote  to  him  on 
the  14th  of  October  1700:  'It  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  has  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  in 
my  room  for  a  month.'  Then  followed  a  flatter- 
ing remark,  which  also  applied  to  herself.  '  You 
seem  younger  than  ever,  and  are  right  in  cling- 
ing to  youth.  Philosophy  and  mental  qualities  go 
hand-in-hand.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  wise,  we 
must  also  seek  to  please,  and  I  quite  see  that 
you  will  always  do  that  as  long  as  your  mode 
of  thinking  remains  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Few 
people  resist  the  weight  of  years.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to  feel  their 
burden.' 

She  was  then  an  octogenarian,  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  had  used  spectacles  when  reading. 
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It  was  this  that  suggested  Evremond's  reply. 
'  You  are  grave  and  please  all  men.  You  even 
lend  a  charm  to  Seneca,  who  otherwise  lacks  this 
quality.  You  can  afford  to  own  yourself  an  old 
woman  since  you  still  retain  the  grace  and  wit 
of  younger  folk.' 

As  we  know,  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  wrote 
to  the  Abb^  de  Hautefeuille  in  1688:  'M.  de 
Saint  Evremond  and  I  shall  write  the  epitaphs 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.'  We  have  also  seen 
that  they  were  both  noted  for  exceedingly  good 
appetites.  Her  intercourse  with  the  abb^  was  not 
confined  to  an  exchange  of  letters,  for  Saint 
Evremond  used  to  send  him  tea,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos  contributed  wine,  doubtless  chosen  by 
that  excellent  connoisseur  Gourville.  At  one 
time  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  complained  that 
the  latter  had  failed  in  his  duty  owing  to  a  bad 
attack  of  gout.  And  this  must  have  sorely  tried 
the  sybarite,  whose  one  trouble  was  thus  ex- 
pressed: 'At  the  beginning  of  every  succeeding 
year  I  hope  to  eat  strawberries;  when  the  season 
for  that  fruit  has  passed,  I  live  for  the  next,  and 
this  condition  must  continue  as  long  as  God 
sees  fit.' 

At  the  end  of  her  long  life,  during  which  it  had 
been  given  to  her  to  have  such  contemporaries  as 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  the  future  Cardinal 
Dubois,  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  experienced  the 
fatal  'laudatur  temporis  acti.' 

Writing  to  her  faithful  correspondent,  she  says : 

•M.  de  Cl^rembaut  often  asks  me  whether  his 
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wit  resembles  that  of  his  father,  to  which  I  reply- 
in  the  negative.  I  rather  hope  his  natural  pre- 
sumption leads  him  to  think  this  *no'  a  com- 
pliment as  I  feel  sure  many  others  would  do. 
What  a  difference  there  is  between  this  century 
and  the  one  we  have  lived  in!* 

In  reality  the  seventeenth  century  was  but 
coming  to  an  end,  and  the  great  man,  then  but 
five  years  old,  who  was  destined  to  mark  and 
fill  the  eighteenth,  paid  his  memorable  visit  to 
the  Rue  de  Tournelles  six  years  later.  We  re- 
member how  this  same  Voltaire,  with  his  keen 
memory  for  recollecting  the  events  of  his  child- 
hood, represented  Ninon  as  showing  the  'hideous 
signs  of  old  age.'  And  he  added  that  she  was 
'in  very  deed  an  austere  philosopher.' 

What  precocious  powers  of  observation  had 
that  boy!  This  austerity  noted  by  the  child  was 
confirmed  by  her  own  saying  when  she  first  took 
to  spectacles,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  re- 
marked: 'They  suit  me  fairly  well,  I  always  did 
look  very  grave.' 

When  Saint  Evremond  was  still  in  France  we 
know  that  she  already  practised  philosophy,  a 
particular  form  of  which  is  shown  in  her  letter 
on  friendship  to  Madame  de  Mazarin. 

We  do  not  know  what  her  answer  was  to  Saint 
Evremond's  remarks  concerning  the  religious  turn 
of  mind  by  which  Gourville  was  affected,  but  this 
is  how  she  remarked  upon  the  annoying  ways  of 
the  Abb^  Testu  when  he  took  upon  himself  to 
convert  sinners:   'He  thinks  that  my  conversion 
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would  do  him  honour  and  bring  him  as  a  reward 
from  the  king  nothing  less  than  a  nomination  to 
an  abbey:  but  if  his  fortune  is  to  depend  on  my 
conversion,  I  fear  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  dying 
without  having  received  preferment.' 

To  Fontenelle  she  said:  'You  know  the  uses  to 
which  I  could  have  put  my  mortal  body;  I  could 
sell  my  soul  to  better  advantage :  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists  all  wrangle  over  it.' 

There  seems  no  end  to  such  innumerable  witty 
remarks,  either  made  by  Ninon  herself  or  by 
others  concerning  her,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  the 
jeunesse  perp^tuelle  of  this  wonderful  woman. 
When  the  P^re  d' Orleans,  a  priest  who  wrote  the 
'Revolutions  d'Angleterre,'  imagined  for  Ninon  a 
new  road  to  Damascus,  on  which  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau  was  to  write  an  epigram,  she  refused 
to  make  any  declaration  of  faith.  'Then,'  said 
the  priest,  'pending  the  time  when  you  can 
believe,  offer  up  your  unbelief  to  God.' 

When  Matta,  Chevalier  de  Gramont,  was  ill,  a 
priest  was  exhorting  the  patient  with  great 
earnestness,  whereupon  de  Gramont  exclaimed: 
'  I  would  give  ten  thousand  crowns  to  be  as 
great  a  fool  as  that  fellow.'  This  reminds  us  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos'  remark  to  a  dying  man 
who  was  having  doctrinal  points  expounded  to 
him  by  a  priest.  'Sir,'  said  she,  'do  your  duty, 
I  assure  you  that  in  spite  of  his  arguments  this 
man  is  not  a  jot  wiser  than  you.' 

Bret  says,  that  when  her  turn  came  to  feel  so 
ill  as  to  fear  death,  she  wished  to  perform   the 
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necessary  duties  attendant  upon  that  terrible 
moment.  Yet  he  contradicts  himself  a  few  lines 
further  on  by  declaring  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos  with  her  last  breath  composed  a  verse 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  showing  neither  fear 
nor  repining: 

*Qu'un  vain  espoir  ne  vienne  point  s'offrir, 
Qui  vienne  ^branler  mon  courage, 

Je  suis  en  age  de  mourir, 
Que  ferois  je  ici  davantage?' 

And,  added  she :  *  If  one  could  believe,  as  did 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  that  when  we  die  we 
shall  be  able  to  talk  to  all  our  friends  it  would 
be  a  comfort.' 

Ninon  de  Lenclos  died  on  17th  October  1705, 
according  to  the  certificate  signed  by  F.  H^rauld 
de  Gourville  (nephew  of  her  old  friend)  and  by 
Arouet,  Voltaire's  father. 

This  modern  Leontium,  to  give  her  the  name 
by  which  Saint  Evremond  had  called  her,  was 
diversely  judged  after  her  death.  Setting  aside 
panegyrics  and  diatribes  with  the  legal  precision 
so  characteristic  of  his  writings,  Saint  Beuve 
wrote  a  final  and  comprehensive  verdict. 

'From  Montaigne  and  Charron  to  Saint  Evre- 
mond and  to  Ninon,'  he  says,  'and  on  again  from 
Ninon  to  Voltaire,  there  is  but  a  hand'sbreadth. 
.  .  .'  Thus  great  minds  form  connecting  links 
throughout  the  course  of  ages. 

St  Simon  in  his  Memoirs  devotes  a  page  or  two 
to  a  description  of  our  subject : — 
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The  celebrated  courtisane  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Ninon,  to  be  distinguished  in  her  later  years  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  proved  another  example 
of  the  triumph  of  vice  carried  on  with  delicacy 
and  intelligence,  and  redeemed  by  a  certain  amount 
of  virtue.  Her  great  renown,  and  still  more  so,  the 
somewhat  uproarious  conduct,  to  which  she  gave 
rise  among  the  younger  men  of  the  best  society, 
naturally  proved  objectionable  to  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  Queen-Mother;  she  was  not  long  in  showing 
her  disapprobation  of  this  over-gallant  person; 
her  displeasure  resulted  in  a  command  that  Ninon 
should  be  induced  to  stay  for  a  time  in  a  convent, 
the  Madelonnettes,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made. 

Ninon's  great  individuality  was  showTi  not  only 
by  the  friends  she  counted  among  the  highest 
nobility,  but  by  the  extraordinary  tact  she  exer- 
cised in  her  choice  of  boon  companions. 

She  kept  them  all  rallied  around  her,  and,  strange 
to  say,  was  influential  in  maintaining  among  them 
a  perfect  and  sympathetic  harmony  and  esprit  de 
corps.  All  without  fuss  and  apparently  without 
thought. 

Her  receptions  were  always  models  of  order  and 
outward  dignity ;  a  thing  rarely  found,  where  other 
women,  even  princesses,  with  extravagant  likings 
were  concerned.  That  was  probably  the  secret  of 
her  great  attraction,  the  reason  which  drew  so 
many  illustrious  men  to  her  side.  It  came  to  be 
a  privilege  to  be  received  at  her  house,  where 
desirable    friendships  were    formed.      There   was 
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never  any  gambling,  no  unseemly  mirth,  no  serious 
discussions,  no  reference  either  to  politics  or  to 
religion ;  on  the  other  hand,  intellect  and  wit 
were  paramount,  amiable  good  -  natured  gossip 
and  tattle  prevailed,  but  never  a  breath  of  spite 
or  scandal. 

Everything  was  conducted  in  a  dainty  manner, 
without  licentiousness,  and  it  was  Ninon  who  led 
the  conversation  into  interesting  channels,  thanks 
to  her  intellect  and  wondrous  memory. 

Thus  is  it  not  strange  that  she  should  have  en- 
joyed such  a  meed  of  esteem ;  and  the  number  of 
her  distinguished  friends  increased  apace,  even 
though  her  physical  charms  were  on  the  wane, 
and  material  delights  were  replaced  by  the  more 
refined  pleasures  of  intellectual  relations.  Ninon 
was  versed  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  former  and 
present  Court ;  shocking  or  otherwise  her  con- 
versation was  always  fascinating,  and  she  herself 
disinterested,  faithful  to  the  highest  degree ;  in- 
deed, in  spite  of  many  indiscretions  she  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  virtuous  as  well  as  remarkably 
honest.  Her  friends  rarely  asked  her  help  in  vain ; 
she  never  refused  her  name  as  a  guarantee  in 
important  transactions,  and  kept  treasures  left  to 
her  charge  as  she  did  the  many  secrets  with  which 
she  was  entrusted. 

It  was  such  qualities  as  these,  that  resulted  in  the 
singularly  favourable  reputation  she  enjoyed. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  her  intimate  friend 
during  the  whole  time  she  sojourned  in  Paris ; 
this  lady  did  not  always  like  to  be  spoken  to  on 
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the  subject  of  Ninon,  yet  never  attempted  to 
disown  her  friendship ;  she  corresponded  with 
Ninon  until  the  latter's  death.  Lenclos,  the  name 
Ninon  adopted  after  she  had  put  aside  the  gallant 
trade  of  youthful  follies,  carried  on  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  allotted  span,  was  less  reserved  where 
her  intimates  were  concerned,  and  when  strongly 
interested  in  any  special  case  she  invariably  con- 
sulted Madame  de  Maintenon.  Of  course  with  her 
usual  tact  Ninon  made  such  occasions  few  and  far 
between,  and  her  noble  friend  never  denied  her  aid. 
However,  after  Madame  de  Maintenon's  rise  in  life, 
the  two  women  met  but  rarely  and,  as  a  rule,  in 
secret.  Lenclos,  remember  too,  was  admirable  at 
repartee. 

She  lived  to  be  over  eighty,  ever  healthy,  sought 
after,  respected.  She  devoted  her  last  remaining 
years  to  religion,  and  her  death  made  a  great  and 
lasting  sensation.  It  is  her  unique  character  that 
caused  me  to  write  about  her  at  such  length. 

Even  the  periodical  publications  of  the  time  were 
drawn  into  this  vortex  of  praise  which  Ninon  un- 
wittingly earned.  In  the  'Mercure  de  France' 
(December  1750)  we  glean  the  following,  which  is 
one  of  a  series  of  'Lettres  Sur  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos'  written  at  the  time: — 

You  and  I,  dear  Sir,  were  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  deep  admiration  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos ;  you  doubtless  recollect  how  much  we 
regretted  that  we  had   never  been  eye-witnesses 
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of    the    delightful    things    we    heard    concerning 
her. 

We  comforted  ourselves  in  those  days,  with  the 
hope  of  reading  some  history  of  her  life;  indeed 
that  was  all  insufficient  to  me,  since  I  hold  that 
there  can  be  no  shadow  of  compensation  for  the 
man  who  did  not  know  her  personally. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  an  impossible  task  to 
discourse  on  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos'  character, 
on  her  intellectual  powers,  on  the  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held;  but  Ninon's  life,  as  such,  can  never 
be  written ;  meantime,  it  becomes  daily  more  and 
more  correct  to  talk  about  her,  to  quote  her  witty 
sayings.  She  forms  the  theme  of  many  a  lightly 
written  volume.  Yet  these  points  make  me  fearful 
lest  some  writer  should  embark  upon  a  hopeless 
task,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  Ninon's  character, 
attempt  to  depict  her  according  to  the  manner  of 
present  times. 

A  description  of  that  kind  might  assume  the 
attraction  of  metaphysical  romance,  after  the  style 
of  literary  matter  published  recently  with  this 
woman's  name  as  a  title ;  these  however,  far  from 
describing  her  special  characteristics,  present  her 
from  points  of  view  diametrically  opposed  to 
reality;  still,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
such  works  have  been  bought  up  with  a  rapidity 
as  astonishing  as  the  success  was  undeserved. 

In  spite  of  a  prevailing  fascination  for  writing 
and  reading  anything  connected  with  Ninon,  I 
cannot  understand  how  anyone  ventured  upon 
this  task — nor  am  I  the  only  one  to  wonder  that 
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her  greatest  friends— clever  men  to  boot — ever 
shirked  the  risk  fearing  that  the  results  would 
prove  more  prejudicial  to  their  own  interests  than 
to  her  memory. 

Commonplace  authors  whose  number  was  un- 
limited, and  who  provided  Barbin  (the  seventeenth- 
century  bookseller  often  quoted  by  Boileau)  with 
what  may  be  termed  literary  pot-boilers,  shrank 
from  attempting  a  portrait  of  Ninon.  That  was  at 
a  period  less  distant  than  ours,  when  writers  had 
still  a  palpable  excuse  for  embarking  on  such  a 
theme. 

We,  coming  so  long  after,  have  merely  retained  a 
few  isolated  traits  of  this  unique  character.  Such  as 
they  are,  these  merely  represent  her  lighter  moods, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  literary  framing 
is  a  difficulty  almost  unsurpassable.  Where,  indeed, 
could  we  find  the  artist  capable  of  rendering  faith- 
fully the  frank,  open-hearted  nature,  full  of  natural 
charms,  and — more  than  this — the  face  whose  ex- 
pressions varied  as  rapidly  as  the  clouds  fleet  across 
the  wind-swept  sky  according  to  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  ?  And,  after  all,  as  the  portrait  can  only 
be  painted  from  hearsay,  it  would  be  all  the  fainter 
a  reproduction  of  reality.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  historian  will  prove  more  successful. 

Nothing  that  is  devoid  of  some  modicum  of  in- 
terest can  please  the  reader.  That  is  the  fate  of 
any  subject,  of  which  oft-repeated  anecdotes  con- 
cerning one  and  the  same  individual  forms  the 
principal  theme.     However  the  writer  may  present 
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them  they  are  apt  to  pall,  and  when  these  adven- 
tures concern  a  woman  the  reader  enjoys  it  even 
less,  and  his  criticism  increases  in  bitterness  as 
his  displeasure  grows  apace. 

This  reason,  though  a  strong  one,  is  really  one 
of  the  lesser  drawbacks  attending  such  a  task. 

Such  characters  as  Alexander  the  Great,  Don 
Quixote,  and  others,  for  instance,  are  always 
failures  when  represented  on  the  stage.  Why? 
Simply  because  personal  opinion  as  to  the  celeb- 
rity, or  the  ridicule  (as  the  case  may  be),  attach- 
ing to  such  persons  has  come  to  be  so  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  each  individual,  that  the  author  of 
the  play  fails  totally  in  his  attempt  to  imbue  the 
spectator  with  'his'  rendering  of  glory  or  ab- 
surdity :  his  ideas  are  excellent — perhaps  more  just 
than  those  of  others — but  they  do  not  appeal  to 
the  man  whose  mind  is  made  up  on  the  point  iu 
question.  And  this  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly 
the  case  where  a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Lenclos 
is  concerned. 

Let  us  see  how  public  opinion  of  to-day  stands 
with  regard  to  this  woman. 

When  discussed  by  the  younger  section  of  the 
public  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  '  demi-mondaine,* 
free  from  prejudice,  perhaps,  whose  wit  was  re- 
markable, and  who  had  a  happy  knack  of  turning 
things  in  the  neatest  possible  way.  More  staid 
persons  groan  and  turn  their  eyes  upwards  in 
righteous  indignation,  looking  upon  the  praise 
bestowed  on  her  as  a  sign  of  demoralisation — mere 
showy  applause,  due  to  her  beauty  and  personal 
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attractions.  As  to  people  better  versed  in  world- 
liness,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  in 
touch  with  Mademoiselle  Lenclos,  who,  after  all, 
was  not  of  their  time,  and  who  died  at  an  al- 
ready advanced  age  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  They  are,  in  fact,  not  quite  sure  what 
to  think  of  her. 

And  that  is,  perhaps,  but  natural,  for  anecdotes 
concerning  those  who  belong  to  the  best  society, 
generally  speaking,  rarely  survive  more  than  a 
year  or  so — which  explains  itself — since  the  pres- 
ent generation  has  not  acquired  the  art  of  intel- 
lectual conversation.  Many  are  those  I  have  met, 
well  educated  and  well  read,  who  for  ever  con- 
fuse Ninon  with  Marion  de  Lorme.  What  sort  of 
judgment  could  such  persons  form? 

There  are,  too,  a  small  number  of  people  who 
are  excellent  company — no  longer  young — who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Ninon's 
praises  sung  by  their  ancestors.  These  recall  with 
a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  certain  traits  which 
few  ignore ;  yet  these,  again,  would  be  the  first  to 
criticise,  and  that  without  real  cause,  whatever 
one  might  wish  to  tell  them  concerning  this 
golden  heart  full  of  honour  and  frankness.  It  is 
enough  for  them  to  know  that  she  was  renowned 
for  intellect  and  good  taste  among  many  celeb- 
rities of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  The  judgment 
formed  by  this  small  section  of  society,  on  whose 
sympathy  the  author  had  rightly  counted,  would 
still  have  for  a  basis  certain  features  of  her  life, 
because  they  would  be  presented  to   them   in   a 
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manner  different  from  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  and  which  for  that  very  pal- 
pable reason  would  not  tally  with  the  ideas  im- 
planted in  their  memory. 

Thus  you  understand  that  on  every  side  the 
author  would  be  hemmed  in  by  natural  facts,  and 
harsh  criticism  could  not  escape  as  to  his  presenta- 
tion, truly  right  would  be  on  their  side,  as  they  all 
start  from  the  same  point — a  vital  one,  too:  they 
merely  want  to  be  amused  and  satisfied.  Nor 
is  this  all.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  problem  even  to  those  who  knew  her  best,  to 
those  who  forgathered  in  her  society,  who  were 
loved  by  her,  and  who  in  their  turn  worshipped 
her.  How,  then,  can  her  character  be  correctly 
gauged  by  an  outsider  ignorant  of  her  real  merits, 
a  man  to  whom  she  possibly  did  not  even  extend 
the  favour  of  her  acquaintance,  and  who,  there- 
fore, can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  her  worth? 
Surely  such  a  writer  could  but  fall  foul  of  jus- 
tice, and  in  his  very  attempt  to  describe  her,  only 
succeed  in  lowering  her  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reader. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  was  neither  secretive 
nor  hypocritical,  yet  her  friends,  respectively, 
possessed  very  different  knowledge  as  to  her  real 
nature.  This  is  natural,  for  we  do  not  fly  the  same 
colours  for  all  our  acquaintances.  This  was  the 
case  with  her;  and,  in  spite  of  her  evident  sin- 
cerity, without  staying  to  reflect  upon  the  results 
of  her  actions,  she  meted  out,  as  it  were,  her  wit 
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and  conversation  according  to  her  appreciation 
of  the  moment,  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the 
consequences,  and  never  regretting  the  fact  that 
she  had,  perhaps,  neglected  to  display  her  most 
attractive  side  to  this  or  that  guest. 

It  is  altogether  a  difficult  task  to  paint  Ninon 
with  perfect  justice.  A  philosophical  mind  could 
alone  feel  all  her  merit,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
in  order  to  succeed,  he  would  have,  first  of  all, 
to  banish  all  the  attributes  generally  allowed  to 
the  fair  sex.  Ninon  was  more  of  an  honourable 
man— a  'good  fellow,'  as  the  expression  goes. 
Starting  from  that  point,  the  writer  may  then 
add  to  this  strong  feature  all  the  charms  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  women,  who  never  smirched, 
even  by  the  faintest  tinge  of  vanity,  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  disinterestedness,  the  intellect  and 
wit  with  which  Providence  had  endowed  her. 

Ninon's  education,  too,  had  been  so  broad  and 
generous  that  none  of  her  loveliness,  no  pro- 
nounced taste,  had  been  curbed  or  lessened.  This 
it  was  that  made  her  revel  in  all  matters  that 
attracted  her,  untrammelled  by  any  fear  of  public 
opinion;  and  in  this,  too,  lies  the  secret  of  her 
popularity,  since  her  almost  exaggerated  frank- 
ness and  honesty  put  aside,  once  and  for  all  time, 
any  false  interpretation  of  her  character.  Thus, 
if  an  attempt  be  made  to  relate  the  gallantries 
of  her  life,  these  are  at  once  deprived  of  the  ex- 
citing nature  of  refined  coquetry,  of  the  incidents 
of  revealed  treachery.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
extreme  sense  of  justice  never  gave  rise   to  ro- 
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mantic  situations  which  the  constraint  of  family 
life,  or  other  rules  of  morality,  bring  about  in 
many  a  love  affair.  When  Ninon  loved  a  man 
she  made  no  secret  of  the  fact,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  him  as  long  as  the  fancy  lasted,  but  at 
the  first  indication  of  weariness  she  simply  dis- 
missed him:  that  is  Ninon.  Yet,  again,  this  will 
not  do  for  a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos, 
and  cannot  make  us  understand,  even  remotely, 
what  she  was  when  she  courted  acquaintance  and 
became  the  object  of  admiration  in  the  enlightened 
and  brilliant  period  of  which  she  was  the  orna- 
ment and  the  pride. 

After  having  given  her  her  meed  of  praise,  after 
admiring  all  the  virtues  of  a  well-born  person— 
whose  heart  was  in  the  right  place  and  had  the 
peculiar  power  of  preserving  pure  and  noble 
thoughts  in  spite  of  a  life  of  galanterie  —  we 
might  advisedly  cast  a  veil  over  the  more  excit- 
ing years  of  her  life,  and  begin  to  portray  Ninon 
when  she  assumed  more  manly  qualities  and  be- 
came known  to  the  world  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos — a  woman  of  lofty  soul  and  aspirations, 
straightforward  and  true  as  steel,  and  the  most 
loyal  of  friends;  just,  enlightened,  brilliant,  full 
of  charms — in  a  word,  a  woman  whose  conduct 
so  matched  with  all  the  laws  of  the  best  society 
that  she  rapidly  proved  one  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments. Again  I  ask  where  the  author  can  be 
found  who  could  undertake  such  a  task?  I  wish 
I  felt  certain  of  his  existence. 

The  Abb^  de  Ch4teauneuf  wrote  an   admirable 
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treatise  on  Ancient  Music,  which  he  seems  to 
have  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  able  to 
talk  about  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  under  the 
name  of  Leontium;  and,  indeed,  everything  he 
says  concerning  her  is  full  of  life  and  delightful 
reality.  It  stands  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  Having  been  her  lover  he 
was  subsequently  her  staunch  friend,  and  was 
ever  her  great  admirer.  Not  only  did  he  know 
her  well,  but  his  desire  was  to  make  others 
appreciate  her.  He  was  the  man  for  such  an 
undertaking,  since  he  would  have  presented 
Ninon  as  she  really  was.  Her  mind  would  have 
proved  the  inspiration  to  his  picture ;  whilst  his 
loyalty  would  have  provided  the  necessary  colour- 
ing to  complete  the  same.  Yet  it  was  just  this 
point,  added  to  a  strict  sense  of  justice,  that 
made  the  Abbe  aware  of  one  difficulty;  that  of 
finding  the  required  shading  to  change  Ninon  to 
Madame  de  Lenclos,  he,  therefore,  merely  under- 
took to  show  her  under  the  aspect  of  a  delight- 
ful member  of  a  society  not  easily  pleased  with 
the  first  comer. 

The  dialogue  imagined  by  the  Abbe  shows  us 
Leontium's  house  as  a  centre  for  wit  and  intel- 
lectual talents  :  there  clever  men  resorted,  proud 
to  receive  the  praise  which  she  distributed  with 
such  unwonted  justice.  The  writer  has  the 
special  faculty  of  making  the  reader  feel  Made- 
moiselle Lenclos'  admirable  tact,  her  sensible  view 
of  things  of  the  moment  and  her  extraordinary 
good  taste,  and  brings  forward  the  subtle  manner 
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in  which  she  would  listen  to  the  player  of  some 
instrument  which  she  knew  she  would  be  called 
upon  to  discuss. 
This  is  how  Chateauneuf  describes  the  situation : 

By  watching  her  one  could  follow  in  Leontium's 
face,  the  various  feelings  and  passions  which  the 
musician  had  attempted  to  portray  in  his  render- 
ing of  a  composition.  She  detected  expression  of 
repressed  feeling,  where  others  merely  admired 
the  general  harmony  of  the  music  performed. 

Further,  the  Abbe  endeavours  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  the  approval  of,  or  merely 
of  being  judged  by  Leontium.  Her  opinion,  even 
the  slight  hope  of  hearing  it  expressed,  had  a 
peculiar  effect  on  the  performer. 

In  almost  every  case,  this  strong  impression 
created  by  the  music  in  the  countenance  of 
Leontium,  seemed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  mind 
of  the  performer,  whose  rendering  was  simultane- 
ously affected,  the  marked  changes  in  expression 
being  noticeable  to  the  most  casual  observer.  It 
was  easy  to  judge  of  the  enjoyment  he  gave,  by 
the  meed  of  pleasure  that  seemed  to  have  been 
re-imparted  to  him,  by  a  critic  whose  sense  of 
hearing  was  so  accurate.  It  was  similar  to  the 
impression  a  man  hailing  from  cold  Northern 
countries,  would  receive  on  reaching  the  sunny 
shores  of  Greece,  and  being  transported  on  to 
the  stage  of  classic  Athens:   then  it  was  obvious 
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that  the  player,  for  the  first  time,  had  become 
aware  of  his  artistic  powers,  and  realised  that 
hitherto  he  had  never  known  so  delightful  and 
uplifting  an  inspiration. 

You  doubtless  agree  with  me.  Sir,  in  granting 
that  his  sketch  of  the  keenness  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos'  subtle  taste  and  excellent  judgment, 
is  a  gem:  the  man  who  wrote  so  well  and  who 
so  obviously  enjoyed  his  task,  should  have  been 
selected  to  carry  on  this  description,  had  his 
judgment  not  placed  a  limit  to  the  dictates  of 
his  heart.  For  this  reason  he  preferred  to  restrict 
himself  to  discoursing  on  the  charms  of  the  lady, 
to  inspire  us  with  the  enthusiasm  he  felt  for  her, 
rather  than  seek  to  cover  himself  with  glory  as 
an  apt  historian,  who  would  have  been  forced  to 
go  further  into  the  more  trivial  details  of  the 
general  events  of  Ninon's  life. 

Long  before  the  time  of  the  Abbe  de  Chateau- 
neuf,  Plato  had  introduced  Aspasia  into  one  of 
his  dialogues,  but  that  divine  man  carefully 
abstained  from  mentioning  any  of  her  adventures; 
in  fact  his  excuse  for  setting  her  in  the  same 
frame  with  Socrates  and  other  great  men,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  she  stood  out  among  other  women 
by  her  personal  charms  and  unusual  intellectual 
powers.  Plato  raises  her  from  her  own  level, 
and  ennobles  her  character  by  the  conversation 
he  supposes  her  to  carry  on  with  such  learned 
men.  He  also  improves  his  dialogue  and  adds 
to  its  interest,  by  the  smart  and  piquant  manner 
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in  which  he  leads  an  amiable  and  witty  woman 
to  treat  subjects  which  she  happens  to  thoroughly 
understand.  On  the  other  hand,  Plato  does  not 
belittle  his  men  by  giving  Aspasia  a  prominent 
place  in  their  discussions :  it  is  indeed  in  this 
very  point  that  the  art  and  charm  of  Plato  as 
an  author  is  maintained ;  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  it  is,  that  goes  to  prove  that  when  great 
men  are  touched  by  external  subjects  they  are 
not  for  all  that  humiliated,  but  on  the  contrary 
keenly  enjoy  the  talents  and  graces  of  the  women 
with  whom  they  associate.  Their  obviously  as- 
sumed comradeship  wounds  their  pride,  yet  the 
mere  attempt  to  introduce  a  courtisane  into 
their  meetings  would  have  totally  destroyed  the 
glamour  of  the  circumstance  and  cast  a  slur  of 
ridicule  on  all  concerned. 

In  stating  these  few  points,  dear  Sir,  I  have 
merely  relieved  my  conscience  by  putting  in  a 
favourable  word  to  the  memory  of  Mademoiselle 
Lenclos.  Would  I  could  do  more !  Would  that 
by  interesting  the  public  in  her  wondrous  char- 
acteristics, in  the  mental  beauty,  in  the  nobility 
of  her  nature,  I  might  at  the  same  time,  destroy 
the  morbid  and  futile  curiosity  for  gleaning 
details  concerning  the  more  adventurous  and 
gallant  traits  of  the  life  of  Ninon. 

The  Abb^  G^doyn,  a  former  member  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  having  resigned  owing  to  ill- 
health,  was  made  Canon  of  Sainte  Chapelle  in 
Paris,  and  became  a  writer  too.     In  his  '  CEuvres 
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diverses'  he  bears  witness  to  Ninon's  qualities  as 
a  hostess: — 

.  .  .  The  house  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  (the 
celebrated  Ninon)  was  the  meeting  -  place  of  all 
the  polished  and  esteemed  intellects  of  the  time. 
Even  those  women  who  had  sons  to  educate  and 
whose  virtue  was  impeccable,  encouraged  these 
young  men  in  their  visits  to  Ninon,  for  the  sake 
of  the  social  advantages  which  accrued  to  ac- 
cepted visitors  at  her  house.  The  Abbe  G^doyn 
himself  had  but  to  appear  to  be  appreciated, 
and  there  he  formed  friendships  which  were  the 
means  of  greatly  advancing  his  reputation  and 
his  good  fortune. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  confessions  of  a 
man  whose  name  is  not  made  public,  published 
by  Duclos: — 

.  .  .  The  celebrated  Ninon  Lenclos,  light-hearted 
mistress,  safe,  loyal  friend,  good  'fellow,'  and 
philosopher,  complained  of  the  injustice  of  pre- 
judices on  this  subject.  'Ever  since  the  early 
days  of  my  childhood,'  says  Ninon,  '  I  have  had 
matter  for  much  thought,  furnished  by  the  un- 
equal amount  of  quahties  exacted  from  women 
and  men  respectively.  I  found  that  frivolity  is 
laid  to  our  charge,  whilst  men  have  reserved  the 
right  to  essential  qualities ;  from  that  time  I 
constituted  myself  a  man.'  She  did  so,  and  carried 
her  plan  out  remarkably  well. 
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Thus  we  come  to  Voltaire,  a  very  different 
man  from  most  other  writers,  who  in  his  prolific 
and  caustic  writings  was  not  to  prove  an  exception 
to  the  universal  attraction  which  Ninon  provided 
in  those  days.  It  is  from  his  Works  that  we 
glean  the    following  sidelights: — 


...  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  is  not  above  desiring  information 
concerning  a  priestess  of  Venus.  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  being  of  your  Faith,  nor  can  I  lay 
claim  to  belong  to  any  other  Creed,  but  I  allowed 
Eastertide  to  lapse  before  answering  you,  as  I 
fancied  you  would  not  care  to  read  my  letter 
during  Holy  Week. 

First  of  all,  to  be  historically  correct,  I  will 
preface  my  remarks  with  the  reminder  that  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enjoy  Ninon's  favours,  and 
we  may  rightly  imagine  that  this  lady  was  one 
of  the  latest  recipients  of  his  love.  I  believe  that 
this  marks  the  unique  occasion  on  which  the 
same  celebrated  courtisane  gave  herself  without 
consulting  her  heart.  She  was  then  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen. 

After  this  event  she  certainly  led  a  life  of 
libertinage,  although  she  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
having  ever  joined  the  number  of  public  courti- 
sanes.  The  greatest  noblemen  of  the  age  were 
in  turn  in  love  with  her,  yet  were  they  not  all 
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made  happy,  because  she  then  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  her  heart.  It  was  only  given  to  those 
who  possessed  great  tact,  and  who  were  really 
loved  by  her,  to  persuade  her  to  accept  presents 
or  favours. 

.  .  .  Her  house  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
delightful  musical  parties ;  people  flocked  there  to 
admire  her  talent  on  the  lute,  on  the  harpsichord, 
to  say  nothing  of  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of 
her  beauty.  The  Dutch  philosopher,  by  name 
Huyghens,  who  discovered  in  France  a  satellite 
of  Saturn,  also  set  himself  the  task  of  observing 
Mademoiselle  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  Her  influence 
was  such  that  she  made  the  mathematician  both 
gallant  and  poetical,  and  he  it  was  who  wrote 
the  verses  quoted  by  Bret.  The  cleverest  men, 
and  the  best  society  visited  her ;  they  all  supped 
at  her  house,  and  as  she  was  not  rich,  she 
allowed  her  friends  to  contribute  their  own 
food.  Saint  Evremond  enjoyed  her  friendship 
for  some  time :  her  admirers  were  slow  in  leaving 
her,  though  she  dropped  her  lovers  at  the  shortest 
notice  —  but  in  every  case  remained  their  true 
and  loyal  friend.  Her  mind  inclined  towards 
philosophy,  hence  the  nickname  of  modern 
Leontium,  which  to  her  circle  of  intimates  was 
synonymous  with  Ninon.  Her  philosophy  was 
sound,  unvarying,  above  prejudice  and  vain  re- 
searches. 

Madame    d'Aubign^     (afterwards    Madame     de 
Maintenon)  who  was  very  poor,  thought  to  better 
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her  financial  affairs  by  marrying  Scarron;  and 
Ninon  was  her  bosom  friend.  They  were  on 
such  intimate  terms  that  Madame  Scarron  would 
stay  for  a  month  at  a  time  with  Ninon,  shar- 
ing her  bed ;  that  was  a  fashion  often  prac- 
tised at  that  time.  Less  usual  was  it,  that 
although  the  same  man  loved  them  both,  there 
was  never  a  break  in  the  friendship  of  the  two 
women. 

There  are  not  many  important  events  in  the 
latter  part  of  Mademoiselle  Lenclos'  life ;  a  lover 
here  and  there,  numbers  of  friends,  a  somewhat 
sedentary  mode  of  living,  much  reading,  pleasant 
supper  parties,  and  that  is  all. 

A  little  point  is  worth  noting:  that  is  the  offer 
made  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  by  her  quondam 
friend  after  her  rise  in  life.  She,  recollecting  the 
intimacy  of  days  gone  by,  sent  word  to  Ninon 
that  if  she  would  lead  a  pious  and  religious  life, 
her  fortune  would  be  assured.  Mademoiselle 
Lenclos  (as  might  have  been  expected)  rephed 
that  she  aspired  neither  to  riches  nor  to  a  mask 
to  cover  her  real  nature.  She  therefore  remained 
at  home,  leading  a  peaceful  life,  enjoying  the 
company  of  her  friends  and  the  pleasures  she 
could  afford  on  her  income,  derived  from  the  in- 
terest on  £7000  to  £8000,  which  at  the  time  I  am 
writing  had  increased  to  about  £14,000;  she  was 
thus  naturally  disinclined  to  sacrifice  this  quiet 
existence  for  the  strain  which  would  have  been 
coupled  with  the  gracious  protection  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  Indeed,  Mademoiselle  Lenclos  in 
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doing  this  chose  the  better  part,  since  she  never 
had  reason  for  complaint,  was  perfectly  happy  in 
her  condition  of  life,  whereas  her  richer  friend 
frequently  bemoaned  her  fate. 

A  pet  vice  of  those  days  was  also  Ninon's  pet 
abhorrence:  she  shuddered  at  the  very  thought 
of  intemperance.  Chapelle,  one  of  many  men 
who  was  frequently  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
was  finally  dismissed  from  her  house,  though  this 
only  occurred  after  many  vain  efforts  to  cure 
him  of  this  v/eakness.  In  casting  him  off,  how- 
ever, Ninon  made  an  enemy.  He  registered  a 
foolish  vow  that  for  one  month  he  would  never 
go  to  bed  sober,  and  would  equally  regularly  write 
verses  to  Mademoiselle  Lenclos'  disadvantage. 
And  he  kept  his  word.  .  .  . 

The  house  in  which  Ninon  spent  the  last  years 
of  her  life  was  a  miniature  replica  of  the  very 
select  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  but  the  conversation 
was  less  affected,  and  the  Philosophy  rather 
sounder  than  in  the  former.  Even  women  of  the 
world  who  numbered  sons  among  their  offspring 
would  send  these  youths  to  Ninon's  '  school,'  to  fit 
them  better  for  subsequent  '  savoir-vivre '  with 
which  to  mix  in  Society.  She  took  pleasure  in 
thus  forming  their  social  education.  .  .  . 

When  I  was  about  eleven  the  Abb^  de  Chateau- 
neuf  took  me  to  Ninon's  house  one  day:  I  had 
written  some  very  poor  verses  which  apparently 
were  not  bad  considering  my  tender  age :  this 
lady    had    formerly    been    acquainted    with    my 
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mother,  who  was  herself  a  great  friend  of  Chateau- 
neuf.  Anyhow,  he  seemed  to  delight  in  introduc- 
ing me  to  her.  It  was  an  open  house  for  the 
Abbe,  who  had,  so  to  speak,  closed  by  his  love 
intrigue  the  more  exciting  stages  of  Ninon's  life. 
His  nature  was  not  one  of  those  in  which  the 
attractions  of  youth  are  needed  to  intensify  desire, 
and  the  delight  he  experienced  in  Mademoiselle 
Lenclos'  company,  in  her  conversation  and  general 
demeanour,  had  affected  him  just  as  her  beauty 
was  wont  to  attract  in  years  long  since  gone  by. 
She  made  him  languish  for  a  few  days,  and  when 
he  chided  her  for  such  ill-treatment  and  asked  the 
reason  she  replied  that  she  was  awaiting  the  anni- 
versary of  her  birth  to  add  zest  to  the  'gala.' 
That  birthday  was  her  seventieth !  The  joke  was 
not  carried  on  any  further,  but  Chateauneuf  (like 
so  many  others)  remained  her  loyal  and  intimate 
friend  to  the  end.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
Ninon  came  a  few  years  later:  she  had  the  kind 
fancy  of  mentioning  me  in  her  will.  .  .  . 

There  are  but  few  letters  from  her  pen.  Saint 
Evremond  has  collected  a  limited  number  (about 
eleven),  and  unfortunately  the  Abb^  de  Chateau- 
neuf, who  had  kept  a  larger  selection,  burnt  all 
his  private  papers  before  his  death. 

A  short  time  since  Damours  printed  some  pur- 
porting to  be  from  Mademoiselle  Lenclos;  but 
rather  after  the  fashion  of  those  wine  merchants 
who  put  Orleans  vinegar  on  sale  and  dub  it  Bur- 
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gundy.  Had  Ninon  really  written  those  epistles, 
you  certainly  would  not  have  cared  to  have  them 
as  a  chronicle  of  her  life. 

I  have  just  heard,  by  the  way,  that  two  volumes 
of  Memoirs  have  just  been  published  concerning 
this  woman  philosopher  —  viz.  'M^moires  sur  la 
vie  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,'  by  Bret  (1751), 
and  under  the  same  date :  '  Memoires  et  Lettres 
pour  servir  a  I'histoire  sur  la  vie  de  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos,'  by  Douxmenil.  If  this  should  go  on, 
there  will  soon  be  as  many  '  Lives '  of  this  lady  as 
there  are  of  Louis  XIV.  I  can  only  hope  that 
these  works  will  be  more  edifying  than  the  poor 
details  I  have  been  able  to  give  you. 

However  that  may  be,  join  me  in  saying  a  De 
Profundis  for  her. 

In  the  same  work  Voltaire,  then  residing  in 
Potsdam,  had  occasion  to  write  to  a  Member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  on  the  same  subject.  The 
letter  is  dated  15th  April  1752,  and  is  evidently 
a  fragment.    It  runs  thus: 

...  I  will  answer  all  your  queries.  Many  of 
those  anecdotes  concerning  Mademoiselle  de  Len- 
clos are  true,  but  several  are  quite  spurious. 
The  clause  in  her  will  is  correct,  for  she  left  me 
2000  frs.  I  was  but  a  child:  had  written  some 
paltry  verses  which  by  some  were  thought  prom- 
ising. It  was  the  Abb4  de  Chateauneuf  (a  brother 
of  the  man  you  know,  and  who  was  ambassador 
at    the    Hague,   who   took   me   to  see   her).     For 
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some  reason  or  other,  unexplained  to  myself,  she 
took  a  fancy  to  me.  .  .  . 

She  encouraged  me  to  continue  my  poetic 
writings :  really  she  would  have  been  wiser  had 
she  urged  me  to  leave  such  a  thing  strictly  alone. 
It  is  after  all  but  a  poor  trade,  and  the  wretched 
breath  of  reputation  creates  too  many  enemies  to 
do  aught  but  embitter  one's  life.  Look  at  Ninon's 
career :  she  never  wrote  verses,  but  enjoyed  life 
and  increased  the  pleasure  of  others,  and  that  is 
surely  far  preferable  to  the  things  I  have  done  in 
mine.  .  .  . 

Many  years  later  (1773)  King  Frederic  of  Prussia 
writes  to  Voltaire,  and  this  passage  occurs  in  the 
said  letter: 

.  .  .  We  have  received  a  poem  on  Ninon  de 
Lenclos,  it  is  called  '  Pegase  et  le  Vieillard,'  and 
is  purported  to  be  the  work  of  some  Russian 
.  .  .  but  it  must  hail  with  other  things  of  the 
same  nature  from  the  manufactory  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Ferney.  .  .  . 

To  which  obviously  strong  hint  the  'Patriarch 
himself  replies : 

The  Epistle  to  Ninon  is  really  written  by  Count 
Schouvaloff  the  latest  lover  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth :  he  was  educated  in  Paris  and  is  well  known 
for  his  wit  and  intellect ;  no  one  ever  dreamt,  fifty 
years  ago,  that  a  Russian  would  succeed  in  com- 
posing such  excellent  French  poetry,  but  he  had 
a  good  example  set  him  by  a  certain  King  in 
Northern  countries.  .  .  . 
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The  great  Frederic  did  not  let  the  matter  drop, 
although  his  reply  was  delayed  until  the  following 
year  (1774),  then  he  writes  : 

...  I  only  received  your  letter  on  my  return 
from  Silesia  where  I  saw  Count  Hoditz.  For 
a  man  who  was  formerly  of  such  a  cheerful 
disposition  he  seems  melancholy  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  He  is  totally  incapable  of 
forgiving  Nature  for  the  infirmities  which  he 
suffers.  I  sent  him  the  enclosed  epistle,  which 
you  can  glance  through  if  you  care  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  as  good  as  Ninon's,  but  I  have  strong 
suspicions  that  Voltaire's  plane  passed  over  the 
latter.  I  have  met  numbers  of  Russians,  but 
never  one  who  expressed  himself  so  well,  or  pos- 
sessed the  touch  of  merriment  which  animates 
the  whole.  .  .  . 

Again  (1774)  Voltaire  refers  back  to  the  same 
subject  writing  to  an  Academician : 

...  If  Parisian  Society  refuses  to  believe  that 
young  Schouvaloff,  chamberlain  of  the  Russian 
Empress,  President  of  the  Legislative  department, 
is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Ninon,  I  can  only 
put  it  down  as  the  result  of  modesty.  Certainly 
it  is  a  piece  of  work  which  does  credit  to  our 
nation.  The  surprising  part  of  it  is  that  having 
spent  but  three  months  in  our  Capital,  he  should 
so  promptly  have  grasped,  what  you  term  the  tone 
of  good  Society;  nay  he  has  brought  the  matter 
to  perfection,  adding  elegance  and  correctness 
both  lamentably  neglected  by  some  French  noble- 
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men  who  evidently  thought  it  derogatory  to  study 
the  elements  of  orthography. 

Some  years  ago  (1767)  M.  de  Sehouvaloff  was 
staying  with  me,  and  showed  distinct  ability  in 
versification:  many  of  our  collective  volumes 
contain  odd  poems  from  the  same  source,  and 
show  signs  of  careful  revision.  He  is  however 
wrong  when  he  says  that  Chapelle: 

A  cote  de  Ninon  chantonnait  un  refrain. 

Chapelle  who  has  earned  such  public  praise 
was  far  from  thinking  of  amusing  himself  in  such 
a  manner.  This  man,  given  up  to  drink,  certainly 
had  occasional  delightful  inspirations,  but  was 
Ninon's  mortal  enemy,  and  when  he  '  did '  take  her 
as  a  subject  for  his  pen,  he  wrote  verses  touching 
upon  coarseness. 

I  cannot  help  admiring  those  who  attribute  the 
Epistle  to  me :  by  doing  so  they  imply  that  I  took 
for  myself  praise  which  might  be  pardonable, 
considering  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as 
Sehouvaloff,  whereas  they  would  assume  a  most 
ludicrous  character  were  they  written  by  me. 

Thus  we  see  that  Ninon's  name  was  in  every- 
body's mind,  whether  in  France  or  elsewhere, 
whether  discussed  by  friend,  foe,  or  casual  ac- 
quaintance. She  forms  the  theme  of  yet  another 
letter,  written  by  Voltaire  in  1774  to  Baron 
Constant  de  Rebecque,  Lord  of  Hermenches : 

.  .  .  The  exterminating  Angel  is  in  our   midst. 
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Magniere  and  I  are  both  confined  to  our  bed.  I 
rave  like  a  maniac  when  I  think  the  Velches  of 
Paris  will  not  accept  Schouvaloff  as  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  Ninon.  His  uncle,  now  in  Paris, 
who  had  thirty  copies  printed  for  himself,  knows 
that  this  extraordinary  fragment  is  by  his  nephew. 
His  astonishment  is  as  great  as  mine.  There  is 
one  verse  which  passes  my  comprehension !  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  must  be  a  printer's  error. 
I  must  own  that  it  is  marvellous  that  such  a  work 
should  be  the  outcome  of  the  sixty-first  degree  of 
latitude ;  but  that  only  proves  that  genius  which 
is  rare  in  every  part  of  the  world,  can  hail  from 
every  kind  of  climate.  Fontenelle  was  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  negro  race  would  never  produce 
poets :  there  is  a  negress  who  writes  admirable 
verses  in  English.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
is  the  very  antitype  of  the  negro,  writes  prose  as 
well  as  her  Chamberlain  composes  poetry,  and 
both  writers  surprise  me  equally.  Those  who 
insist  on  attributing  the  epistle  to  my  pen  are  ill- 
advised.  I  will  not  emulate  Madame  Deshouil- 
lieres  when  she  says: 

Ce  n'est  pas  tant  pis  pour  I'ouvrage, 
Quand  on  dit  que  vous  I'avez  fait. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sufficiently  im- 
pertinent to  shower  upon  myself  the  praises  which 
M.  de  Schouvaloff  gives  me  in  his  Epistle,  which 
are  merely  pardonable  as  the  outcome  of  Friend- 
ship. The  statement  that  Catharine  sells  her 
diamonds,  is  as  false  as  that  which  makes  me  the 
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cutter  of  the  jewels  which   have  reached  Ninon 
from  St  Petersburg. 

To  Schouvaloff  himself  Voltaire  writes  (1774) : 
I  admire  this  epistle,  and  am  again  spreading  a 

contradiction  to  the  assertion  that  makes  me  the 

author  thereof.  .  .  . 

Fragment  of  a  letter  from  Horace  Walpole  to 
J.  Chute  (1757): 

.  .  .  Old  Lady  Sandwich  died  in  Paris  the 
other  day:  her  husband  gave  me  the  portrait 
of  Ninon  de  Lenclos  found  in  the  deceased's 
possession.  He  sent  it  to  me  in  very  flattering 
terms. 

Two  months  later  in  the  same  year  the  same 
writer  holds  forth  thus  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lady  Hervey: 

.  .  .  After  all  the  trouble  to  which  I  have  put 
you,  Madam,  you  may  think  me  importunate  in 
returning  to  the  charge :  but  the  cause  for  which 
I  am  now  pleading  is  one  which  interests  you, 
and  which  will  give  further  incentive  to  your  zeal. 
To  cut  my  story  short,  I  am  in  an  uncomfortable 
position ;  I  run  the  risk  either  of  losing  the 
portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,  or  of  be- 
coming the  possessor  of  the  letters  this  lady 
addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Sandwich.  You 
will  find  here  enclosed  the  letter  I  have  received 
from  Lord  Sandwich  (this  enclosure,  by  the  way, 
is  missing),  and  it  will  explain  the  whole  matter. 
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The  person  therein  mentioned  as  Madame  Greffini, 
must  be  Madame  Graphigny  (sic),  and  if  you  do 
not  know  her  personally,  I  rather  fancy  that  she 
may  not  be  a  stranger  to  some  friends  of  yours. 
It  might  be  possible  to  apply  to  this  lady  for 
assistance,  if  she  is  to  be  trusted  so  far  as  to  be 
induced  to  give  up  even  so  tempting  a  possession 
as  the  letters  in  question.  The  fact  that  seals 
have  been  affixed  by  legal  authorities,  leaves  me 
some  hope,  which  is  considerably  increased  by 
the  assumption  that  you  may  perhaps  be  kind 
enough  to  write  in  the  meantime  and  find  out 
the  way  matters  lie.  Do  not  be  surprised,  Madam, 
at  the  urgent  nature  of  my  letter;  besides  the 
fact  that  I  am  inspired  by  a  large  dose  of  natural 
impatience,  I  am  doubly  keen  about  the  letters 
in  my  character  of  Editor  and  publisher.  Only 
fancy  what  a  joy  it  would  prove  to  me,  were  I 
able  to  publish  at  Strawberry  Hill,  original  letters 
from  Ninon !  Should  you  know  of  any  better 
way  of  fulfilling  my  wish  I  feel  sure  you  will  act 
upon  it.  Your  Ladyship  and  myself,  worship  at 
the  same  shrine,  are  of  one  Faith  in  fact,  where 
certain  Saints  are  concerned  ;  these  certainly 
fill  one  with  more  zeal  than  the  more  vulgar 
form  of  persecution  —  i.e.  torture  and  fire,  give 
to  bigoted  folk  of  other  sects.  Such  a  cause  as 
ours  would,  I  verily  believe,  inspire  even  Lady 
Strafford  with  ardour;  if  she  will  but  help  us  to 
find  Notre-Dame-Des-Amours,  I  would  willingly 
add  Saint  Raoul  (her  ladyship's  pet  cat)  to  my 
Calendar ! 
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Madame  du  Deffand  writes  to  Horace  Walpole  in 
Decembet-  1774: 

I  read  a  delightful  book  this  morning:  the  title 
is  *  M^moires  sur  la  vie  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos,' 
by  Douxmenil;  the  beginning  is  extraordinarily 
dull,  if  you  read  it,  I  advise  you  to  skip  the  first 
163  pages.  (This  is  the  place  at  which  the  letters 
from  Saint  Evremond  and  Ninon  are  inserted.) 
Her  letters  and  those  of  Saint  Evremond,  which 
I  found  charming,  confirm  my  opinion  that  it  is  a 
fatal  error  to  look  upon  me  as  a  witty  woman. 
I  am  totally  devoid  of  *bel-esprit.'  Ninon  was 
full  of  it,  and  Saint  Evremond  more  so  than  I 
had  imagined.  If  you  have  not  seen  the  book,  I 
will  send  you  my  copy,  as  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  booksellers  had  run  out  of  it. 

From  the  less  well-known  'CEuvres  de  Saint- 
Foix'  we  glean  this  fragment: 

Ninon  was  a  woman  of  bad  conduct  and  ex- 
cellent company.  We  can  count,  alas!  but  few 
Ninons  among  us,  just  as  we  have  but  one  Cor- 
neille.  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  was  appointed  to  pro- 
duce great  and  good  things  as  well  as  marvellous 
ones  of  all  kinds. 

Rousseau  in  his  'Emile'  has  also  something  to 
say  on  our  subject.  In  the  edition  published  in 
1820  we  find  the  following: — 

.  .  .  What  induces  you  to  say  that  modesty 
makes  women  false?  Are  those  who  fall  from 
that  virtue    most   often,  any  more    honest    than 
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the  others  ?  Far  from  it ;  they  are  a  thousand 
times  worse.  ...  I  know  only  one  woman  who 
could  have  been  mentioned  as  a  solitary  ex- 
ception to  this  fact  and  that  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Lenclos.  Therefore  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos 
should  have  been  counted  a  prodigy. 

Amidst  the  scorn  she  felt  for  the  virtues  of  her 
sex,  she,  so  people  say,  had  preserved  those  virtues 
attributed  to  ours;  she  was  famed  for  frankness, 
straightforward  character,  her  stable  nature,  her 
faithful  friendship:  in  fact,  the  final  word  in  the 
description  of  this  fame,  is  that  she  almost  assumed 
all  the  characteristics  of  masculine  nature.  That  is 
capital.  All  the  same,  in  spite  of  this  great  reputa- 
tion, I  should  not  have  cared  to  call  her  my  mistress 
any  more  than  I  should  have  wanted  her  for  my 
friend. 

In  his  delightful  'Causeries  du  Lundi'  Sainte 
Beuve  also  speaks  of  Ninon  in  a  manner  char- 
acteristic of  his  usual  style: 

.  .  .  From  Montaigne  and  Charron  to  Saint 
Evremond  and  to  Ninon,  and  again  from  Ninon 
to  Voltaire,  there  is  but  a  distance  of  a  hand's 
breadth.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  course  of  years,  some 
great  minds  are  closely  knit  together. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  added;  for  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  discussed  Ninon  with  fairness,  nor 
to  have  extolled  her  charms.  Without  enquiring 
too  deeply  into  that  part  of  her  life  which  was 
akin  to  shame,  when  we  have  considered  its  most 
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horrible  tragedy  (supposing  we  admit  the  truth  of 
her  son's  unnatural  passion),  and  all  the  fatal  dis- 
orderliness  of  her  early  life — there  is  still  this  to 
say:  A  life  such  as  Ninon's,  singular  and  unique, 
must  stand  out  as  an  exception,  must  remain  un- 
matched, and  is  linked  with  incomparable  happi- 
ness, dependent  upon  inimitable  genius.  The  result 
is  this.  Supposing  some  other  woman,  wishing  to 
follow  Ninon's  precepts,  happened  to  treat  Love 
lightly,  though  she  might  subsequently  hold  Friend- 
ship sacred — she  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being 
left  alone,  having  destroyed  all  vestige  of  Love, 
without,  for  all  that,  having  proved  herself  worthy 
of  friendship. 

The  fact  that  so  many  men  of  diverse  ways  of 
thinking,  of  such  different  status,  of  opposed 
creeds  had  all  been  struck  by  some  unusual 
characteristics  of  the  same  woman,  and  made 
her  the  principal  subject  of  many  a  discussion, 
of  many  a  theme,  helps  us  to  understand,  even 
in  these  later  days,  the  subtlety  of  Ninon's  per- 
sonality, the  extraordinary  power  she  possessed 
of  providing  material  for  thought  and  descriptive 
essays. 

A  glance  at  the  names  of  those  who  were  the 
authors  of  her  literary  portraits  gives  to  the  most 
casual  observer  a  further  insight  regarding  Made- 
moiselle Lenclos'  individuality;  and  the  odd  frag- 
ments which  follow,  purposely  classified  as  differing 
in  some  form  from  the  actual  'portraits,'  are  one 
and  all  marked  by  a  strong  touch  of  unity.    In  all 
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there  is  expressed  homage,  implied  admiration, 
universal  esteem  in  spite  of  the  touch  of  bald  truth 
where  the  earlier  conduct  of  this  wonderful  woman 
forms  the  principal  topic  for  discussion  or  repre- 
sentation. 

We  have  already  shown  what  the  Sevign^ 
family,  the  head  of  which  at  one  time  could  have 
been  counted  as  an  enemy,  thought  about  Ninon. 
Her  portraits  by  such  men  as  Voltaire,  writing 
cheek  by  jowl  with  Saint-Simon,  the  conscien- 
tious historian,  and  Bussy  -  Rabutin,  the  writer 
of  less  serious  moods,  have  already  been  given. 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  La  Bruyere,  and  Boileau 
all  contribute  the  same  pictures  under  a  variety 
of  colouring  which  still  remains  identical  in  many 
points.  Now  to  conclude,  some  shorter  fragments 
bearing  upon  one  or  other  of  her  character- 
istics must  follow,  and  will  not  prove  devoid  of 
interest.  Here,  too,  the  writers  stand  apart  as 
individuals,  and  without  a  doubt  have  simply 
stated  just  what  they  personally  felt,  unbiassed 
and  unasked. 

In  his  Memoirs  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  says : 
The  Queen,  Marie  Leckzinska,  has  become  a  super- 
stitious devotee.  She  constantly  visits  the  Belle 
Ninon  ;  and  is  a  veritable  death's  head.  She  aflSrms 
she  has  Ninon's.  Several  court  ladies  who  affect 
piety  have  similar  heads  in  their  houses.  They 
are  decorated  with  ribands  lighted  up  with  lamps, 
and  the  owners  prostrate  themselves  before  them 
for  meditation. 
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Referring  to  the  Belgian  publicist  Feller,  Voltaire 
says : 

The  pious,  scandalous  editor  says  that  the 
Abb^  Gedoyn  slept  with  the  celebrated  Ninon  de 
Lenclos  on  her  eightieth  birthday.  It  was  not 
quite  the  thing  for  a  priest  to  tell  of  this  adventure 
in  a  dictionary  of  celebrated  men.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  I  can  certify  that  it  is  pure  invention. 
This  affair  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  Abb^  de 
Chateauneuf  who  was  not  difficult  to  please ;  and 
who  had  enjoyed  Ninon's  favours  when  she  was 
sixty,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  she  had  given 
her  his. 

In  my  youth  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Abbe 
Gedoyn,  with  Chateauneuf,  and  Mademoiselle 
Lenclos;  I  can  therefore  affirm  that  at  the  age 
of  eighty  her  face  bore  the  most  hideous  traces 
of  the  ravages  of  time;  that  she  suffered  all 
the  physical  infirmities  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 
and  that  she  was  imbued  with  all  the  maxims  of 
the  most  austere  philosopher. 

Somaize,  the  well-known  writer,  the  self-consti- 
tuted defender  of  the  Pr^cieuses,  and  the  author  of 
several  works  on  their  subject,  contributes  an 
interesting  passage.  This  occurs  in  an  admirably 
written  work  describing  the  doings  of  the  period 
(' Dictionnaire  des  Pr^cieuses '),  the  contents  of 
which,  like  some  of  Moliere's  Plays,  were  suggested 
by  the  extraordinary  fads  and  affectations  prevail- 
ing among  a  section  of  society  women  of  the  day. 

There  are  numerous  references  to  the  most  cele- 
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brated  personages,  and  the  description  of  Ninon 
might  be  taken  as  that  dictated  by  the  average 
man. 

In  this  Somaize  refers  to  Ninon  as  Nidalie,  and 
mentions  her  house  as  one  of  the  frequented 
ruelles. 

...  It  is  curious  that  the  inclination  we  have 
of  judging  people  by  appearances  nearly  always 
leads  us  astray.  Such  a  preface  as  this  may  seem 
uncalled  for  when  the  subject  is  herself  a  'pre- 
cieuse';  but,  on  second  thoughts,  it  becomes  an 
obvious  necessity  where  Nidalie  is  concerned. 
Those  who  knew  her  but  shghtly  are  wont  to 
paint  her  as  she  is  not.  But,  taking  up  an  im- 
partial attitude,  I  must  say,  in  common  fairness, 
that  she  was  really  a  thoughtful  woman;  no  one 
having  seen  her  in  the  company  of  others  would 
have  imagined  her  capable  of  indulging  in  melan- 
choly. It  was  her  sparkling  wit  that  made  her 
sought  after  by  those  who  love  to  foregather 
with  brilliant  conversationalists.  As  to  beauty, 
she  possesses  enough  of  that  to  command  love; 
yet— one  must  confess  it— her  mind  was  fairer 
even  than  her  face,  and  many  would  have  eluded 
her  wiles  if  they  had  merely  kept  their  eyes 
upon  her.  On  the  other  hand,  once  she  had 
spoken,  so  great  was  her  gift  of  conversation, 
that  the  former  judgment  was  instantly  dis- 
pelled, and  it  was  this  charming  quality  that 
retained  Gabinius  (Comte  de  Guiche)  so  long  at 
her  side.  This  illustrious  man  passed  for  one  of 
the   most  accomplished  courtiers  of   Alexander— 
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as  Louis  XIV.  was  sometimes  called.  It  is  true 
that  he  sought  her  company  for  her  cleverness 
alone;  not,  as  many  wrongly  imagine,  because 
there  existed  any  kind  of  amorous  intrigue  be- 
tween them.  The  frequency  of  his  visits  to  the 
fair  lady  did,  however,  leave  room  for  doubt. 

I  am  quite  aware  I  should  never  come  to  an 
end  were  I  to  write  all  I  could  about  her.  She 
is  certainly  supposed  to  have  had  friends  who 
loved  her  too  fondly;  she  is  even  accused  of  re- 
turning their  passion.  Personally,  I  do  not  care 
to  say  anything  without  exact  knowledge  ;  I 
need  hardly  add  that  Ninon  lived  near  the  Place 
Dorique,  now  Place  Royale. 

In  La  Bruyere's  famous  *  Caract^res '  we  find  the 
following  k  propos  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos : — 

A  woman,  who  in  addition  to  her  beauty  pos- 
sesses the  attractions  of  an  honourable  man,  is 
the  most  delightful  character  in  the  world.  She 
has  the  merits  of  both  sexes. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  a  celebrated  litterateur, 
was  a  member  of  the  Epicurean  Society  of  which 
Chaulieu  was  High  Priest.    He  says : 

Scarron,  even  before  his  marriage,  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  distinguished  friends; 
his  wife,  far  from  discouraging  such  gatherings, 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  these  pleasant  reunions, 
and  even  encouraged  the  advent  of  still  more 
select  people.  Her  behaviour,  at  that  time,  was 
beyond  all  praise,  although  gossip  said  that  the 
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Marquis  de  Villarceaux  was  her  lover.  He  had 
formerly  been  attached  to  Mademoiselle  de  Len- 
clos,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Ninon.  I  never 
saw  her  at  her  best,  but  I  can  solemnly  affirm 
that  up  to  her  fiftieth  year,  nay,  even  when  she 
had  attained  the  allotted  three  score  years  and 
ten,  she  still  retained  most  devoted  lovers — to  say 
nothing  of  many  friends — who  were  amongst  the 
highest  in  the  land.  Moreover,  I  can  further 
assert  that  when  she  was  eighty-seven  she  was 
still  sought  after  by  the  best  society  of  her  time. 
Indeed,  unto  the  last  her  attractions  and  charm- 
ing wit  were  superior  to  that  of  any  woman  I 
have  known.  She  realised  that  no  love  is  unend- 
ing and  forgave  Madame  Scarron  for  having 
carried  off  Villarceaux — so  much  so,  that  Madame 
Scarron  became  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends, 
and  they  even  shared  the  same  bed  for  months 
at  a  time. 

Dangeau,  the  historian,  who  after  a  military 
career  became  a  flattering  courtier  of  Louis  XIV., 
made  this  entry  in  his  diary : 

Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos  has  died  in  Paris. 
Although  her  age  was  very  advanced,  she  pre- 
served so  much  wit  and  charm  that  the  best 
society  was  to  be  found  daily  at  her  house. 
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NINON  DE  LENCLOS 
From  'Deux  Salons  Parisiens' 

Ninon  de  Lenclos,  filled  a  very  important  place 
in  fashionable  society;  as  well  as  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  circles  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  was  due  to  her  beauty,  her  fortune,  her 
intellect,  and  her  Epicurean  philosophy,  as  well 
as  to  her  long  life,  for  we  must  remember  that 
having  been  born  in  1616,  she  died  in  1706,  thus 
escaping  the  century  record  by  only  ten  years. 

It  is  advisedly  that  I  am  recalling  Ninon's  life, 
because  of  the  striking  fact  that  nowadays 
fashionable  women  show  a  very  marked  curiosity 
concerning  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  of 
their  sisters  whom  we  might  rightly  term  their 
'irregular'  rivals. 

These  inquisitive  persons  do  not  disdain  to  find 
out  the  names  of  the  men  who  protected  such 
rivals,  and  even  the  address  of  their  modistes, 
although,  of  course  they  would  refuse  to  meet 
them,  or  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  them. 

Ninon  de  Lenclos'  contemporaries  were  not  above 
frequenting  the  so-called  'left-hand'  celebrities, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  receive  them  in  their 
own  houses. 

Look  at  Ninon  de  Lenclos ;  among  her  visitors 
were  Mesdames  de  la  Suze,  de  Castelnau,  de  la 
Ferte,  de  Sully,  de  Fiesque,  de  Lafayette,  all 
belonging  to  irreproachable  families  of  high 
rank ;   they   did    not   even    draw   the    line  at  fre- 
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quenting  her  receptions,  but  when  unable  so  to 
do,  carried  on  a  lively  correspondence  with  her. 

Nay,  I  may  go  further,  urging  the  fact  that 
during  the  later  years  of  her  life,  although  still 
reckoned  a  '  f emme  galante '  she  was  more  sought 
after  than  ever,  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  writing  to  Madame  de 
S^vign^  said : 

*  We  women  all  flock  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lenclos' 
receptions  as  formerly  men  only  used  to  do.'  And 
Ninon  must  certainly  have  been  a  most  interest- 
ing hostess,  for  she  had  seen  and  heard  many 
things,  and  had  the  gift  of  an  exceptional  memory 
to  help  in  making  her  what  she  was,  a  perfect 
*  raconteuse.' 

Again  I  may  quote  Saint-Simon,  who  is  im- 
pressed with  her  success,  and  mentions  that 
among  her  friends  were  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  position  at  Court,  who  made  it  fashion- 
able to  meet  at  her  house,  where  some  very 
desirable  acquaintances  and  friendships  were 
formed. 

And  all  this  took  place  in  the  Rue  des  Tour- 
nelles,  lying  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine  and  the  Bastille ;  nowadays,  the  quarter 
is  almost  provincial  in  its  dulness,  of  less  renown 
than  the  once  famed  Marais ;  it  is  hard  to  realise 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  same  street 
was  the  most  frequented  and  brilliant  in  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  many  celebrated  people  who 
lived  there  or  visited  it.  Besides,  Ninon  de 
Lenclos'  delightful  hotel,    there  were  also  others 
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of  equal  renown,  owned  by  Jules  Hardouin 
Mansart,  Madame  de  Coulanges  and  Madame  de 
Lafayette. 

It  is  possible  that  Ninon's  house  is  still  extant; 
but  who  can  actually  mark  its  exact  place?  I 
was  told  that  No.  28  was  the  spot  in  question ; 
but  the  owner  of  the  ground,  Monsieur  Vallienne, 
proves  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  assertion, 
since  that  house  was  built  by  Jules  Hardouin 
Mansart  senior,  and  left  by  him  to  his  son,  after- 
wards Comte  de  Sagonne. 

All  that  the  writers  of  that  bygone  time  can 
say,  is  that  Ninon's  house  was  a  beautiful  one 
and  that  its  splendid  gardens  extended  as  far  as 
the  Place  Royale. 

It  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  world  of  art,  and 
many  well-known  painters  embellished  its  walls 
with  their  fertile  brush,  feeling  that  by  so  doing 
they  were  making  their  works  known  to  the  world. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  recall  the  appearance  of  Ninon 
de  Lenclos,  whose  reputed  beauty  is  still  much 
talked  of  even  by  our  generation. 

Yet  she  was  not  by  any  means  universally  ad- 
mired; of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  a  marginal 
note  in  the  manuscript  of  'Chansons  et  Vaude- 
villes,' belonging  to  Monsieur  de  Monmerque : 
'she  was  ever  amiable  without  having  claim  to 
beauty';  and  further  on  is  added  'she  inspired 
some  men  with  intense  love.' 

Saint  Evremond  however  (a  past  master  in 
such   questions)   made    quite   another  note  under 
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a  portrait  of  this  lady;  it  is  a  wonderful  engrav- 
ing now  in  my  possession,  and  the  verse  ran 
much  to  this  effect : 

Wise  and  indulgent  Nature  formed  beautiful 
Ninon,  from  the  Pleasure  of  Epicurus  and  the 
virtues  of  Cato.  As  I  shall  point  out  further  on, 
the  expression  'virtue  of  Cato,'  does  not  apply 
to  her  rather  mischievous  smile,  although  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  such  a  supposition. 

There  are  these  other  words  written  on  the 
same  portrait : 

Mademoiselle  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  a  woman  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  her  Epicurism,  born 
in  Paris,  where  she  died  on  October  seventeenth, 
1706,  aged  ninety. 

Surely  these  contemporary  tributes  of  praise  are 
convincing  enough.  Nothing  more  charming  could 
be  imagined  than  her  frank  and  open  expression, 
the  perfect  oval  of  her  face,  the  large  eyes,  with 
arched  eyebrows  and  well-shaped  lids,  the  slightly 
hooked  nose  compensating  for  the  over-sensual 
character  of  the  mouth ;  abundant  curls  of  beau- 
tiful hair  fall  gracefully  upon  her  well  developed 
shoulders  and  bust.  Her  whole  figure  is,  in  a 
word,  instinct  with  natural  grace  and  distinction. 

And,  talking  of  pictures,  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  that  enamel  portrait  of  her  by  Petitot, 
which  according  to  those  w^ho  have  seen  it,  gives 
us  a  most  delightful  and  faithful  likeness  of 
Ninon. 

Now,  as  to  her  education,  this  was  just  what 
might  be   expected  from  the  influence  and  char- 
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acteristics  of  her  father,  who  was  a  devoted 
disciple  of  Epicurus,  and  who  did  not  lose  time 
in  initiating  his  daughter  into  the  ways  of  gay 
society,  which  was  then  almost  exclusively  repre- 
sented in  the  Quartier  du  Marais. 

From  her  very  first  appearance  her  beauty, 
her  charms,  and  great  intellectual  gifts  at  once 
attracted  general  admiration. 

From  a  purely  physical  point  of  view  Nature 
had  dealt  so  generously  with  her  that  no  one 
can  wonder  at  Ninon's  unusual  fascinations;  the 
rare  gift  of  intelligence  brightened  her  eyes, 
she  had  wonderfully  mobile  features,  a  graceful 
bearing  combined  with  a  perfect  figure ;  in  fact 
all  the  attractions  that  any  daughter  of  Eve 
could  claim,  made  of  her  a  most  irresistible 
being. 

There  were  also  other  outward  attractions  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  her  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes ;  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  pleasing 
picture  than  Ninon  at  her  lute,  which  she  played 
with  much  grace,  displaying  her  lovely  well- 
shaped  hands  and  arms;  it  was  held  as  great 
merit  to  excel  on  the  instrument  then  so  much 
in  vogue.  Certainly  as  a  study  for  a  sculptor 
Ninon  was  unsurpassable. 

Owing  to  her  almost  premature  debut  in  Society 
it  was  naturally  also  in  early  days  that  she  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  Love's  sweet  whisperings.  She, 
wise  before  her  time,  chose  her  lovers  with  dis- 
cernment and  esteemed  their  friendship  as  highly 
as  their  love. 
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She  rejected  the  advances  of  the  Prince  de 
Vendome,  who  was  not  a  little  vexed  at  her 
treatment  of  him ;  he  it  was  who,  thinking  to  re- 
venge himself,  composed  on  the  subject  of  Ninon's 
dress  a  verse  in  his  own  peculiar  style;  in  fact 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  celebrated  la 
Fontaine  was  not  thinking  of  this  unsuccessful 
suitor  when  he  wrote  his  Fable  of  Le  Renard 
et  les  Raisins,  which  among  us  condenses  itself 
into  the  proverbial  '  sour  grapes.' 

Ninon,  as  we  have  also  already  seen,  was  not 
deficient  in  repartee,  and  proved  the  fact  by  a 
clever  turn  of  the  prince's  words,  with  an  applica- 
tion to  reversed  circumstances.  At  this  time, 
she  certainly  had  the  laugh  on  her  side. 

But  if  the  Prince  de  Vendome  was  rejected, 
it  was  not  so  with  others. 

Nor  would  it  be  an  uninteresting  enterprise  to 
attempt  a  special  treatise  concerning  Les  Amants 
de  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  showing  the  effects  of  their 
influence  upon  the  Literature  and  Arts  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

I  still  hope  to  carry  out  such  a  work,  having 
in  my  possession  many  notes  which  would  add 
to  the  importance  of  the  general  material. 

The  circle  in  which  Ninon  moved  at  that  time 
was  made  more  notable  by  the  proximity  of  her 
house  to  the  Place  Royale,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Carnavalet,  where  Madame  de  Sevigne  held  her 
select  court ;  the  Marais,  in  fact,  in  itself  repre- 
sented what  we  should  nowadays  term  le  Tout 
Paris. 
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II 

We  may  next  consider  Ninon  during  the  most 
remarkable  periods  of  her  life. 

Bereft  of  her  friend  Marion  de  Lorme,  she 
remains  alone  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  *la  haute 
galanterie/  She  is  at  the  height  of  her  beauty, 
and  the  brilliant  representative  of  personal  at- 
tractions which  the  jeunesse  doree  of  the  time 
were  only  too  willing  to  admire. 

Saint  Evremond  was  the  favoured  lover ;  just 
now,  when  the  heavy  yoke  of  Richelieu  had  given 
place  to  the  benign  government  of  the  then 
Queen  Regent  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Mazarin, 
this  nobleman,  then  well  received  at  Court,  was  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  society  of  those 
days;  always  ready  for  the  most  extravagant 
pleasures,  of  easy-going  morality,  and  easily 
adapted  himself  to  the  tone  of  scepticism,  which 
is  at  the  root  of  all  Epicureanism. 

Subsequently,  he  was  wont  to  recall  this  period 
when  conversing  with  Ninon;  'I  lived  in  those 
days  when,  under  a  kind  Regency,  Paris  and  the 
Court  alike  breathed  but  love  and  amusements. 
An  indulgent  policy  smiled  upon  the  desires  of  our 
innocent  nature.  Every  fancy  seemed  a  legitimate 
one,  slight  errors  were  then  no  crime,  and  dainty 
vices  but  everyday  distractions.'  Saint  Evremond, 
like  the  delightful  egoist  he  ever  proved  himself 
to  be,  counted  as  nothing  the  terrible  misery 
brought  upon  the  people  by  the  effects  of  La 
Fronde ! 
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But  how  could  it  be  otherwise;  spoilt  from  his 
youth,  he  was  greatly  sought  after  for  his  physical 
charms,  his  delightful  temperament  and  irresist- 
ible gaiety;  moreover,  he  was  extremely  witty, 
and  since  he  was  the  best  company  possible  his 
friends  vied  together  as  to  which  should  claim 
him  as  their  own. 

Then  he  was  lucky,  too,  in  his  military  career; 
when  fighting  side  by  side  with  Due  d'Enghien, 
at  Rocroy,  Fribourg  and  Nordlingen,  he  showed 
the  most  exemplary  bravery,  especially  under 
fire,  and  finally  when  wounded,  this  was  the  cir- 
cumstance which  he  recalled  when  he  wrote  to 
Ninon  as  follows: — 

'  A  young  duke,  who  carried  Victory  like  a  slave 
attached  to  his  chariot,  obliterated  all  remembrance 
of  the  deeds  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  by  his  valour 
and  the  radiance  of  his  glorious  deeds.  It  was  then 
that  the  gods  should  have  taken  him,  for  his 
happiness  and  for  our  repose ;  then  would  he  have 
fitly  ended  his  days,  leaving  a  name  to  be  re- 
membered by  his  country.' 

Voiture  too,  one  of  Fortune's  'enfants  gates' 
where  literature  was  concerned,  was  rarely  absent 
from  Ninon's  receptions;  and  she  had  at  the 
time  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  frondeurs. 

Whether  she  herself  indulged  in  sarcasm  and 
epigram  at  the  expense  of  the  celebrities  of  her 
time,  or  not,  she  certainly  encouraged  it  in 
others.  The  frequenters  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet 
were  foremost  among  the  guests.  At  Ninon's 
Hotel,  nevertheless,  Voiture,  who  was  a  persona 
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grata  at  the  former,  never  failed  to  repeat  at  the 
latter  all  the  bons  mots  and  spiteful  gossip  of 
which  he  was  at  first  merely  the  echo;  with  the 
sole  difference  that  at  Ninon's  house  everything 
was  permissible  v/ithout  censorship  of  speech, 
and  the  hostess  never  admonished  anyone  by 
even  a  warning  glance. 

Sarasin,  Voiture's  rival,  in  like  manner  con- 
stituted himself  the  retailer  in  other  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  highly  spiced  conversations  that 
took  place  in  Ninon's  salon.  Benserade  also 
boasted  a  free  pass  to  these  much  appreciated 
receptions. 

But  at  this  time  whilst  the  Fronde  was  raging, 
the  most  celebrated  guest  was  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
who  afterwards  became  Prince  de  Conde;  he 
naturally  brought  with  him  a  breath  of  revolu- 
tion; and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  Mazarin 
was  not  spared  when  he  happened  to  form  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

Marion,  the  intimate  friend  of  Ninon  had  been 
partly  replaced  by  Madame  Scarron,  who  later 
became  Madame  de  Maintenon;  she  was  a  very 
frequent  visitor  at  Ninon's  salon,  where  she  pro- 
fited by  such  occasions  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Fronde  riots,  making  herself  the  mouth- 
piece of  her  crippled  husband.  This  man,  so 
sorely  tried  by  his  physical  defects,  had  a  great 
and  wonderful  intellect;  and  indeed  he  showed 
his  mental  strength  by  becoming  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  characters  of  the  time. 
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in 

But  everything  in  this  world  had  an  end,  even 
such  a  rebellion  as  the  Fronde.  We  are  touching 
upon  the  time  when  even  upheavals  had  settled 
down  as  it  were,  and  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
at  their  best.  It  was  also  the  time  of  Ninon's 
greatest  success  and  the  glory  attached  to  her 
name  and  her  personality  was  at  its  zenith. 

She  certainly  never  was  more  appreciated,  and 
in  spite  of  her  faults,  her  virtues  were  such  as  to 
throw  the  former  in  the  shade. 

So,  at  any  rate,  thought  Saint-Simon :  '  She  was 
a  living  example  of  vice,  carried  on  with  intelli- 
gence and  wit,  and  softened  by  virtue.'  Disin- 
terested, faithful,  trustworthy,  never  failing  her 
friends,  Ninon  deserved  the  remark  once  made 
concerning  her,  that  she  was  a  really  honest 
fellow ! 

This  was  in  1667,  when  Ninon's  salon  was  com- 
posed of  a  very  galaxy  of  illustrious  men  and 
women ;  among  this  select  company  a  great 
literary  event  was  about  to  happen,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  new  salon  was  to  be  opened ;  cheek 
by  jowl  with  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  decora- 
tion and  artistic  furniture,  were  paintings  by  the 
then  much  admired  Henri  Testelin,  and  by  Mig- 
nard  whose  reputation  was  also  great.  Then 
there  were  statuettes  by  Fran<^ois  and  Michel 
Auguier  and  Philippe  Buyster,  which  were  master- 
pieces every  one,  and  priceless  engravings  by 
Gerard  Audran,  Poilly,  and  Nanteuil,  all  of  which 
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were  beautifully  framed,  in  the  most  artistic 
manner. 

The  mirrors,  folding  and  easy  chairs,  and  the 
great  candelabra,  had  all  come  from  the  work- 
shop of  the  celebrated  Philippe  Caffieri.  Another 
equally  renowned  man,  Jean  Boulle,  was  re- 
ponsible  for  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

This  Boulle  was  the  father  of  a  still  more 
famous  son,  Andr^  by  name,  a  youth  hardly  out 
of  his  teens,  who  by  his  artistic  achievements 
was  then  showing  indubitable  signs  of  genius. 
One  really  can  imagine  nothing  more  perfect 
than  these  wonderful  specimens  of  the  cabinet- 
maker's art :  enriched  as  they  were,  with  mag- 
nificent bronzes,  and  ingenious  ornaments  of 
marqueterie,  the  leading  note  of  which  was 
struck  by  inlaid  metal  upon  a  ground  of  tortoise- 
shell,  or  by  carved  tortoiseshell  applied  on  metal. 

In  a  word,  then,  Ninon's  salon  was  considered 
the  perfection  of  style. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  various  distinguished  persons,  whose  friend- 
ship she  owed  to  her  charming  wit  and  her  ex- 
traordinary tact;  and  on  the  other,  her  unusual 
qualities  were  apparent  in  the  fact  that  no  breath 
of  scandal  or  suspicion  ever  rested  upon  such 
gatherings.  They  bore,  as  it  were,  the  hall  mark 
of  respectability  and  order;  everyone,  as  is  but 
natural  in  such  cases,  brought  his  or  her  item  of 
news  and  gossip,  but  in  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  delicacy  which  excluded  the  touch  of  scandal- 
mongering, — alas  I    too    frequent  even   in   our  so- 
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called  enlightened  days.  Jokes  never  reached 
the  verge  of  spitefulness  at  the  expense  of  ab- 
sentees, whilst  more  dangerously  gallant  subjects 
were  treated  with  the  delicacy  resulting  from 
generosity  and  a  mind  above  malice  prepense. 

Ninon  herself  had  the  happy  knack  of  starting 
desirable  subjects  for  conversation,  and  the  proof 
positive  of  her  great  popularity  is  that  none  of 
her  friends — and  she  had  many— ever  neglected 
her  although  she  lived  to  an  age  at  which  faded 
beauty  and  waning  charms  are  apt  to  pall.  Her 
kindness  of  heart,  too,  was  almost  proverbial: 
many  a  time  and  oft  did  she  come  to  the  aid  of 
some  unlucky  acquaintance  with  sums  of  money 
she  could  but  ill  spare,  and  finally  she  proved  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  women  cannot  keep  a 
secret:  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  name  even  a 
few  of  her  sex  to  whose  keeping  such  important 
private  matters,  as  were  told  Ninon,  were  ever 
entrusted. 


IV 

As  we  have  already  stated,  a  great  literary 
reception  was  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
Ninon's  guests. 

On  this  special  occasion  Moliere  was  to  read 
his  Tartuffe:  truly  an  event  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Even  in  her  spacious  room  it  was 
difficult  to  accommodate  all  the  eager  visitors. 
The  simple  mention  of  some  of  those  who  ap- 
peared   in    answer    to    her    invitation,    will    give 
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some  idea  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  this 
wonderful  woman  was  held  at  that  time. 

The  Prince  of  Cond^,  the  Due  d'Aignan,  the 
Marquis  de  Coulanges,  and  de  S^vigne  were  all 
there :  besides  such  celebrities  as  Moliere  himself, 
Racine  and  la  Fontaine,  la  Chapelle,  Bachaumont, 
and  the  somewhat  eccentric  musician  LuUi:  the 
feminine  element  being  re-inforced  by  Mesdames 
de  Sevign^  de  Saint  Aignan,  de  Coulanges,  de 
Lafayette,  de  Thianges,  de  la  Sabliere,  and 
Scarron.  As  we  have  noticed  before,  several  of 
the  above  mentioned  had  formerly  been  inclined 
to  think  unfavourably  of  Mademoiselle  de  Len- 
clos;  yet  with  them  as  with-  many  others,  her 
natural  charms  and  unusual  intellect  had  levelled 
all  things  and  asserted  themselves  surely,  though 
in  some  cases  but  slowly. 

The  appearance  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  was 
always  a  sensation,  for  she  too  had  her  train  of 
admirers,  and  never  neglected  the  art  of  dressing, 
her  taste  in  this  matter  was  excellent;  her  dress 
cut  low  showed  off  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her 
shapely  neck,  and  with  daring  coquetry  she  had 
adorned  herself  with  a  garland  of  dainty  blossoms 
which  rose  and  fell  on  her  bosom  as  she  breathed. 
She,  indeed,  together  with  Ninon,  formed  the  very 
nucleus  of  these  gatherings,  which  were  imitated 
by  Society  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

After  the  first  greetings,  introductions  followed, 
fresh  acquaintances  were  formed,  and  the  hostess, 
still  celebrated  for  her  wonderful  playing  on  the 
lute,  sang  a  song,  the  words  of  which  were  from 
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the  pen  of  Bauchaumont,  and  the  music  was 
composed  by  LuUi.  She  sang  the  verses  with 
delicacy  and  feeling,  and  was  much  applauded, 
especially  by  the  younger  members  of  the  audience ; 
it  was  the  son  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  who  at  that 
time  was  one  of  Ninon's  ardent  admirers,  who  gave 
the  signal  for  the  well  deserved  and  audible  ap- 
preciation of  those  present. 

The  play  was,  however,  not  read  until  another 
song  had  been  granted :  this  was  Chapelle's  work, 
and  is  interesting  because  it  shows  to  a  marked 
degree  the  very  general  admiration  Ninon's  singing 
created:  unfortunately  it  is  of  that  poetic  order 
which  cannot  be  easily  translated.  The  main  idea 
of  the  writer  is  patent  all  the  same,  and  states 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  all  men 
(and  women)  fell  in  their  respective  ways,  captive 
to  the  fair  lady. 

Ninon  herself,  when  she  had  finished,  quoted 
the  author  of  the  complimentary  verses,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  two  of  her  guests  said: 

'  Since  Chapelle  insists  on  the  fact  that  you,  my 
friends,  are  all  devoted  to  me  and  ever  ready  to 
do  my  bidding,  I  am  now  taking  advantage  of  the 
omnipotence  he  so  kindly  ascribes  to  me— to  com- 
mand you,  my  dear  Moliere,  and  you,  my  friend 
Racine,  to  put  an  end  to  the  cold  reserve  with 
which  you  have  hitherto  been  wont  to  treat  one 
another.  Are  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  kindred 
spirits  and  obviously  suited  to  form  an  alliance? 
I  have  spoken  and  you  have  heard  my  wish,  now 
shake  hands.' 
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These  words  require  some  explanation :  Moliere, 
as  is  generally  known,  had  just  become  the  founder 
of  a  theatre  which  bore  his  name.  On  this  occasion 
Racine  had  written  a  play,  'Alexandre,'  which  he 
suddenly  and  without  apparent  reason  withdrew 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
*  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.'  Moliere  naturally  resented 
this,  and  without  bearing  malice  to  his  quondam 
friend,  had  put  an  end  to  the  intimacy  which 
otherwise  had  often  brought  them  together  in 
Despreaux's  lodging,  a  little  flat  in  the  Rue  du 
vieux  Colombier. 

Such  meetings  of  men  of  genius  are  delightful  to 
remember.  The  pleasure  of  listening  to  intellectual 
conversation  is  not  one  of  the  minor  joys  of  life, 
nor  is  it  often  the  privilege  of  ordinary  people  to 
hear  the  literary  great  ones  of  the  earth  discuss 
their  own  masterpieces :  so  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  more  than  one  desired  to  be  admitted  to  such 
gatherings  as  met  together  at  Despreaux's  home. 

In  the  same  manner  did  Ninon's  salon  become  a 
delight  to  those  interested  in  such  conversation  as 
was  carried  on  by  these  talented  men. 

Chapelle  openly  admired  the  dexterity  with 
which  Ninon  had  placed  a  coquettish  patch,  in 
exactly  the  right  position. 

'  I  am  surprised,'  said  Ninon,  '  that  you  have 
not  yet  evolved  a  poem  in  praise  of  this  new 
weapon.' 

'Well,'  replied  Chapelle,  *I  think  that  no  one 
can  compare  with  Conrart  in  his  clever  apprecia- 
tion of  the  patch,  yet  many  of  us  have  been  guilty 
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of  spiteful  remarks  hurled  against  him.  Now  it  is 
his  turn  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  he  rightly  took 
you  for  his  subject  when  he  wrote  some  verses  on 
the  patchmaker.'  He  makes  her  declare  that  she 
keeps  this  trifling  article  for  every  kind  of  customer: 
this,  again,  hardly  bears  translation,  especially  as 
the  French  term  *  mouche '  provides  the  writer 
with  a  pun  impossible  in  any  other  language; 
but  the  drift  of  it  is  that  the  Patchmaker  had 
them  of  all  kinds :  for  softening  the  eyes,  for 
adorning  the  face,  for  brow  or  breast,  indeed  as 
long  as  the  hand  that  held  them  was  an  adept 
at  placing  them,  they  never  failed  to  miss  their 
effect.  She  went  further  in  asserting  that  sooner 
or  later  the  ardent  lover  should  secure  the  tiny 
patch  and  treasure  it  in  remembrance  of  some 
fair  lady.  And  here  the  pun  comes  in,  and  must 
be  given  in  the  original: 

Qu'il  (the  lover)  soit  indifferent  on  qu'il  fasse  le 
vain, 
A  la  fin  la  mouche  (patch)  le  pique. 

A  movement  of  interest  and  expectancy  now 
thrilled  the  assembly,  for  Moliere,  obedient  to  the 
word  of  his  hostess  rose,  and  advanced  holding  the 
manuscript  of  Tartuffe:  this  immediately  put  an 
end  to  the  sound  of  eager  voices,  and  pearly 
laughter  gave  place  to  keen  and  momentous 
silence.  And  no  wonder,  since  the  reading  of  an 
important  work  by  the  author  himself  promised 
a  sure  measure  of  literary  enjoyment.    Moliere, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  assuming  the  double  part 
of  author  and  actor,  a  rare  treat  which  fascinated 
the  audience. 

He  was  listened  to  in  rapt  attention,  and  his 
composition  was  enthusiastically  pronounced  a 
masterpiece,  with  what  amount  of  reason  is  well 
known,  since  we,  in  these  later  days  are  still  con- 
tent to  admire  the  delightful  ideas,  and  the  no 
less  admirable  manner  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us. 

When  the  reading  was  at  an  end,  Moliere  was 
surrounded  by  admiring  friends  and  warmly 
congratulated. 

The  evening  closed  with  the  dancing  of  that 
most  charming  of  old-world  dances,  the  minuet; 
during  which  amusingly  apt  remarks,  inspired  by 
le  Tartuffe,  were  heard  on  all  sides.  A  young 
nobleman  remarked,  as  he  met  his  partner,  *If 
ever  you  marry  "  he "  might  take  it  into  his  head 
to  lecture  you  with  a  scowl,  and  forthwith  cast 
away  your  ribands,  your  rouge  and  your  patches.' 

•But,'  answered  the  fair  one,  'I  shall  have  first 
ascertained,  whether  he  be  an  Orgon  or  a  Cl^ante, 
for  like  the  latter,  I  have  no  intention  of  taking 
the  outward  mask  for  the  real  features  of  the 
man.' 

'  And  would  you  think,'  was  the  rejoinder, 
'that  I  should  resemble  a  Cl^ante  more  than 
an  Orgon?' 

That  is  difficult  to  say,  for  '  men  were  deceivers 
ever  *  and  give  us  cause  for  saying  with  Dorine : 
that  Monsieur  Loyal  has  an  air  of  disloyalty.  .  .  , 
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And  all  this  banter  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
slow  and  graceful  movements  of  the  incomparable 
dance. 


We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  this  seventeenth  century  Society  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  conjure  up  before  the  eyes 
of  my  fair  contemporaries. 

It  was  indeed  a  School  of  charms  and  delights 
of  which  the  traditions  are  still  faithfully  handed 
on  by  our  younger  generation. 

True  it  is  that  the  Pr^cieuses  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  have  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
blame :  nevertheless,  when  we  examine  the  ques- 
tion impartially  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
they  really  gave  the  first  impulse  to  French 
literature,  if  only  by  spreading  abroad  a  marked 
taste  for  study :  to  them  we  also  owe  a  revival 
in  manners,  as  well  as  pleasure  in  the  study  of 
Fine  Arts :  in  a  word,  all  the  masterpieces  of  that 
glorious  Century  received  much  needed  encourage- 
ment from  these  Pr^cieuses  so  often  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  scorn.  Nay,  I  will  go  even  a  step 
further  and  assert,  that  if  we  French  people  still 
take  the  lead  among  all  countries  in  literary  and 
artistic  matters,  it  is  just  because  we  are  the 
followers  and  the  natural  inheritors  of  the 
Pr^cieuses. 
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LA  COQUETTE  VENG:^E 

This  was  first  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ninon  by 
Mercier,  the  Abb^  de  Saint  Leger,  and  is  intended 
as  a  reply  to  the  'Portrait  de  la  Coquette,'  by 
Felix  de  Juvenel. 

This  same  writer  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Chevalier  de  France,  Juvenel  des  Ursins,  and  was 
born  at  Pezenas,  where  his  father  had  settled 
down  in  1596. 

Fourteen  years  before  he  had  written  a  novel 
called  'Dom  Pelage,'  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  his  own  'Histoire  des  Maures  d'Espagne,' 
which  covers  no  less  than  917  large  folio  pages. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  imagine  the  endless 
amount  of  material  that  was  produced  by  the 
fertile  brain  of  this  energetic  compiler.  The  MS., 
which  was  never  printed,  would  represent  at  least 
twenty  volumes  in  folio.  It  is  to  Feron  that  we 
are  indebted  for  a  complete  list  of  the  subjects 
treated,  which  last  appeared  in  his  'Annee 
Litteraire.' 

The  'Portrait  of  a  Coquette;  or.  Letter  of 
Aristandre  to  Timagene,'  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  moral  instruction  given  by  an  uncle  to  his 
nephew  to  warn  him  against  the  tricks  of 
coquettes.  It  owed  its  origin  to  feelings  of  re- 
venge, but  lacks  spontaneity. 

Juvenel's  spite  was  due  to  the  following  circum- 
stances;— Having  come  to  Paris  to  display  his 
learning,   and   having    had    some    success    in    the 
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ruelles  of  the  Precieuses,  he  had  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  Ninon.  Here  his  pedantry,  aggra- 
vated by  his  insipidity,  won  for  him  an  exemplary 
reproof  in  the  shape  of  the  amusing  episode  so 
brightly  told  in  the  '  Coquette  Vengee.'  The  little 
work  is  a  masterpiece  of  graceful  spite.  The  anti- 
thesis is  rather  forced :  An  aunt  advises  her  niece 
to  beware  of  philosophers,  especially  of  such  as 
Juvenel,  who  settled  everything  by  means  of 
definitions  borrowed  from  I'Esclache's  book  of 
philosophy  reduced  to  tabular  form. 

The  caricature  is  full  of  amusing  scraps  such  as 
the  following : — 

'You  are  admirable  at  condensing;  why,  you 
have  only  put  one  line  about  Love!  What  a 
pocket  divinity !  If  one  line  is  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  all  lovers  it  must  be  a  remarkably 
long  one!  and  the  seeker  after  knowledge 
certainly  requires  a  powerful  intellect.'  And 
the  unlucky  man  is  altogether  crushed  by  this 
final  quotation. 

'Love  is  an  impulse  of  the  appetite  towards  a 
satisfaction  of  the  senses,  considered  absolutely.' 
This  is  really  an  improvement  upon  the  original, 
for  I'Esclache  simply  says  that  'Love  is  an 
inclination  of  the  appetite  towards  material 
happiness.' 

The  'Coquette  Vengee'  was  ascribed  to  Ninon, 
not  merely  on  the  strength  of  Mercier's  assertion, 
but  because  the  author  reveals  herself  in  this 
passage:  'To  put  an  end  to  a  conversation  which 
was  becoming  acrimonious,  I  took  up  my  lute  and 
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played  some  sarabands ' — which  sentence  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  formal  signature. 

My  dear  niece  (said  El^onore  to  Philimene), 
when  you  are  in  Paris  beware  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  every  kind  of  man,  and  do  not  enter 
into  conversation  indiscriminately.  Choice  will 
not  prove  a  difficulty,  and  whatever  you  do  avoid 
the  company  of  philosophers. 

I  quite  see  that  this  is  gibberish  to  you  but  with 
a  little  patience  you  will  soon  grasp  my  meaning. 

When  your  brother  Dorilas  was  at  College,  you 
often  saw  at  your  home  a  certain  man  who  bowed 
himself  into  the  room  with  strange  gestures,  who 
laughed  at  everybody  and  seemed  to  speak  all 
languages  except  our  own.  His  hair  was  unkempt, 
his  beard  untidy,  his  collar  unfastened  and  soiled, 
his  frock  stained  and  his  mantle  ragged.  Do  you 
remember  your  irresistible  fit  of  laughter  at  dinner 
one  day  when  he  told  the  footman  who  was 
pouring  out  wine  for  him,  that  he  must  put  on  his 
hat— otherwise  he  could  accept  nothing  at  his 
hands?  And  this  with  such  long-winded  compli- 
ments that  he  might  have  died  of  thirst  had  not 
your  father  taken  pity  upon  him!  You  must 
recollect  him,  he  it  was  who  taught  Dorilas 
Philosophy,  and  was  himself  a  philosopher,  but 
he  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  I  now  refer. 

Then  you  have  often  heard  people  talking  about 
a  certain  abbe  who  lives  near  here.  He  leads  a 
very  retired  life  and  thinks  of  no  one  but  himself. 
He  refuses  to  make  friends  with  anyone  lest  he 
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should  be  called  upon  to  take  any  trouble  for 
them,  and  shrinks  from  society  because  of  the 
intrigues  and  worries  it  involves.  He  loves  his 
books  and  his  dogs,  the  latter  even  more  than  the 
former,  and  nothing  else.  Whenever  this  man 
has  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  we  have 
heard  people  call  him  a  philosopher,  but  this 
again  is  not  the  sort  of  man  I  mean. 

There  are  others  who  love  society,  but  only  that 
of  men  like  themselves,  among  whom  they  feel 
free  to  do  and  say  just  what  they  like.  These  are 
greedy  philosophers,  frequenters  of  taverns,  who 
drink  incessantly,  because  they  maintain  that  they 
are  never  happy  unless  they  have  drowned  or 
dulled  their  wits ;  when  these  are  too  keen  they 
play  their  owners  sorry  tricks,  forcing  them  to 
make  melancholy  reflections,  and  are  altogether 
most  fatal  to  peace  of  mind.  Such  philosophers 
as  these  are  a  warning  to  us. 

When  I  tell  you  to  avoid  philosophers,  I  do  not 
refer  to  students,  to  hermits,  nor  to  free-thinkers, 
who  declare  their  opinions  openly.  The  men  of 
whom  I  am  thinking  are  those  disguised  pedants, 
who  wear  short  coats,  and  have  a  somewhat 
fresher  complexion  than  the  others,  because  they 
live  in  sheltered  places,  and  are  never  exposed  to 
dust  or  sunshine,  'philosophes  de  ruelles,'  who 
dogmatise  from  the  depths  of  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair; gallant  philosophers  who  talk  incessantly 
about  love,  and  have  absolutely  nothing  lovable 
about  them. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  a  nuisance  such  people 
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are.  When  I  first  came  to  Paris,  fresh  from  the 
country,  every  new-comer  was  welcome  provided 
he  talked  to  me ;  thus  it  was  I  became  acquainted 
with  one  of  these  creatures,  who  happened  to  come 
to  a  house  where  I  was  visiting  one  of  my  cousins. 
He  was  very  quietly  dressed,  wearing  neither 
ribbons  nor  laces,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  even 
had  a  tasselled  girdle.  His  hat  was  rather  shiny 
and  had  a  small  band ;  he  wore  silk  stockings 
without  a  crease  in  them;  his  cloak  hung  from 
his  shoulders,  his  tunic  was  buttoned  up  showing 
neat  cuffs  at  the  wrist,  and  he  carried  his  Grenoble 
gloves  in  his  hand.  There  was  nothing  foppish 
about  him,  a  wink,  a  smile,  or  a  gesture  made  up 
for  all  those  artificial  mannerisms  that  really  mean 
80  little. 

He  received  so  hearty  a  welcome  from  the  eldest 
son  that  his  mother  said :  '  My  son  is  charmed  to 
see  you,'  and  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  company 
among  which  were  many  ladies,  she  added,  'This 
is  Mr  So-and-So.'  I  did  not  think  that  the  ladies 
took  much  notice,  I  fancied  that  they  were  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  conversation  which  his 
arrival  had  interrupted,  to  think  of  bowing  to 
him.  I  knew  him  by  name,  for  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance  who  had  been  to  Paris,  had  men- 
tioned him  to  me  on  their  return  to  the  country. 
He  took  a  chair  beside  me  whilst  the  discussion 
regarding  a  certain  marriage  in  high  life  was 
renewed ;  neither  of  us  said  a  word ;  I  was  silent, 
having  nothing  to  say,  and  he  did  not  speak 
because  the  subject  displeased  him.    He,  however, 
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fancied  that  we  were  both  silent  for  the  same 
reason,  and  after  some  time  remarked  in  a  low 
voice:  'We  are  neither  of  us  interested  in  the 
main  topic  of  conversation,  but  we  can  choose 
another  without  interfering  with  it,  especially  as 
these  ladies  are  talking  so  loud  that  they  are 
bewildering  one  another,  and  making  such  a  noise 
that  they  cannot  possibly  hear  us.' 

I  made  some  reply,  and  he  said  something  else, 
and  so  we  went  on;  but  I  purposely  used  some 
queer  words  and  expressions  so  that  he  thought 
me  a  provincial;  whereupon  he  began  to  ply  me 
with  a  number  of  questions  about  my  home, 
wanted  to  know  my  name,  and  all  about  my  family^ 
the  books  I  had  read,  and  so  forth.  He  had  plenty 
to  say  against  Balzac,  Voiture  and  all  the  writers 
of  Letters,  Plays  and  Morals ;  for,  as  he  remarked : 
'people  are  cowardly  enough  to  give  up  all  solid 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  mere  phrases.'  He  grew 
so  eloquent  on  this  topic  and  spoke  with  such 
warmth  that  he  frequently  clenched  his  fist  in  his 
excitement.  Finally,  he  declared  that  if  he  were 
allowed  to  visit  me,  I  should  learn  more  in  a  month 
than  all  these  triflers  could  teach  me  in  ray  whole 
life.  There  would  be  no  subject  with  which  I 
could  not  at  once  become  familiar,  for  a  few 
words  from  him  would  enable  me  to  draw  a 
thousand  conclusions,  and  give  me  material  for 
endless  conversation. 

He  came  to  see  me  not  long  after  as  he  had 
promised,  and  I  bought  some  books  of  the  kind 
called  Tables;   whenever   he  called  he    explained 
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their  use  to  me,  till  this  became  my  whole  occupa- 
tion, and  I  began  to  neglect  everything  else.  His 
visits  and  my  studies  continued  thus  for  over  a 
year;  I  had  plenty  of  leisure,  and  as  yet  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  but  finally  I  was  obliged  to 
receive  visitors  every  day  and  even  every  hour, 
so  that  I  no  longer  saw  him  except  in  the  society 
of  others. 

One  day  when  Polyxene  was  calling  upon  me 
with  her  brother,  who  is  the  wittiest,  cleverest 
man  I  ever  met,  Philidor  said  to  him:  *Sir,  you 
have  come  at  an  opportune  moment;  you  have 
taught  Eleonore  so  much  Philosophy  that  she 
drives  us  distracted.  I  remarked  to  her  that  a 
faithful  love  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
virtues.  She  answered  proudly  that  I  confused 
virtue  with  passion,  that  love  was  a  passion  not 
a  virtue,  and  that  a  passion  does  not  become  a 
virtue  by  reason  of  its  duration,  but  is  only  a 
prolonged  passion.  She  said  a  hundred  things  of 
the  same  nature,  I  am  quite  exhausted,  and  I  en- 
treat your  help.' 

'How  can  I  help  you,*  he  replied.  *I  am  alto- 
gether on  Eleonore's  side.  She  has  shown  you 
the  source  of  the  mistake  common  among  men, 
of  esteeming  that  a  passion  is  often  really  a 
virtue  or  a  vice,  because  men  do  not  recognise 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  passions.  All  this,' 
he  added,  'is  explained  in  two  Tables.'  He  took 
up  the  book  which  lay  near,  and  having  turned 
to  the  table  of  passions,  gave  it  to  Philidor  to  read. 
'What,'  said    Philidor,  'is    this    all    that    can    be 
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said  about  the  passions,  those  powerful  impulses 
which  agitate  our  lives?  Here  is  indeed  a  great 
ocean  confined  in  a  very  small  space.  You  con- 
dense your  work  admirably.  Why,  there  is  only 
one  line  about  love !  What  a  pocket  divinity !  If 
one  line  is  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  all 
lovers  it  must  be  a  remarkably  long  one.  The 
seeker  after  knowledge  in  this  subject  must  cer- 
tainly be  endowed  with  a  powerful  intellect !  Love 
is  an  impulse  of  the  appetite,  towards  the  satis- 
faction of  the  senses,  considered  absolutely.' 
This  knowledge  will  make  me  doubly  gallant;  I 
shall  be  possessed  of  much  more  attractive  quali- 
ties, many  more  grand  ideas  to  display  in  my 
conversation.  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  nor 
so  complete  as  love.  Yet  this  book  represents  it 
as  a  perfectly  dry  skeleton,  bereft  of  all  attrac- 
tions of  colour  and  curve.  If  the  whole  of  this 
man's  philosophy  resembles  this,  my  opinion  of 
it  is  that  it  is  a  poor  and  meagre  monarch  whose 
tables  are  very  inadequately  supplied. 

My  philosopher  was  inclined  to  be  angry  with 
Philidor,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a  conversation  which 
was  becoming  acrimonious,  I  took  my  lute  and 
played  some  sarabands.  Philidor,  with  his  usual 
energy,  danced  them  all. 

Then  the  conversation  turned  upon  dancing, 
and  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  averting  a  dis- 
pute, when  Polyxene  out  of  pure  malice  asked  me 
if  ray  book  contained  a  table  on  the  dance. 

'Sir,*  said  Polyxene  to  the  philosopher,  'for  my 
sake  you  must  construct  one.' 
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'  That  is  quite  easy,'  said  Philidor,  '  I  will  save 
him  the  trouble.  I  shall  first  put  down  some 
general  remarks  to  show  the  necessity  or  utility 
of  the  dance,  then  I  shall  define  it  thus :  "  The 
dance  is  a  series  of  rhythmical  movements  of  the 
body,  to  the  sound  of  a  voice  or  an  instrument, 
these  are  simple  or  complex,  rising  high  or  bending 
low.  Then  I  shall  enumerate  the  different  kinds : 
the  sarabande,  the  branle,  courante  and  ballet.  I 
shall  describe  the  various  steps,  the  gliding,  the 
slow,  the  swift  and  the  hopping.  Good-bye  to  all 
dancing  masters.  Whoever  reads  my  table  when 
it  is  finished  will  become  a  perfect  dancer.' 

Polyx^ne  laughed  heartily,  but  my  philosopher 
went  away  in  a  huff;  I  ran  after  him,  and  made 
the  best  excuses  I  could  in  the  antechamber. 

He  said  he  was  not  in  the  least  shocked,  that 
Philidor  was  but  a  young  man  fresh  from  college, 
who  wanted  to  amuse  himself,  that  unless  he  was 
very  much  mistaken  his  sister  was  an  arrant 
coquette,  and  that  he  saw  quite  plainly  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  influence  me  in  the  future; 
he  begged  me  to  dispense  with  his  advice,  and 
added,  that  he  would  send  in  his  stead  a  former 
pupil  of  his,  who  knew  his  system  as  well  as  he 
did  himself. 

I  thanked  him  a  thousand  times  for  all  his 
kindness  to  me,  and  we  parted.  All  this  is  the 
prelude  to  a  much  more  amusing  story. 

Although  my  philosopher  only  discussed  the 
subject  of  tables,  definitions  and  divisions,  he 
was  more  agreeable  in  this  respect,  that  he  was 
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quite  content  if  one  listened  and  exacted  nothing 
more  either  from  me  or  from  other  women  he 
met,  than  that  amount  of  attention  to  his  con- 
versation which  was  really  its  due. 

This  was  not  at  all  the  attitude  of  his  friend, 
whom  Philidor  called  the  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
He  played  the  gallant,  and  was  evidently  anxious 
to  practise  the  love  that  he  preached;  he  sighed 
frequently,  and  sang  songs  of  which  he  said  he 
had  composed  both  words  and  music.  He  was 
jealous  of  other  men,  and  criticised  all  they  said : 
there  was  not  one  with  whom  he  agreed,  they 
were  all  ignorant  or  stupid.  Even  our  own  sex, 
which  is  sacred  and  inviolable  among  honourable 
men,  was  no  more  privileged  in  his  eyes.  He  sat 
in  judgment  on  all  the  different  beauties,  and 
took  upon  himself  to  criticise  the  character  and 
humour  each  one  possessed  with  such  insolent 
presumption,  that  to  hear  him  talk,  one  would 
have  thought  we  had  no  qualities  but  those 
with  which  he  thought  fit  to  endow  us. 

All  this  was  the  cause  of  a  great  conspiracy 
against  him  among  the  men  and  women  who 
frequented  my  house.  Nothing  was  said  about 
it  to  me,  because  they  knew  that  I  should  have 
been  sorry  for  him,  and  should  have  spoiled  the 
plot  by  revealing  it  to  him. 

By  means  of  continual  watching  they  found 
out  the  hours  at  which  he  visited  me,  so  that  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  surprise  him 
in  my  room.  They  arrived  there  altogether,  and 
I  had  never  received  such  a  numerous  company 
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before.  Everyone  was  exceedingly  polite  to 
him  at  first,  so  much  so  that  I  was  quite  aston- 
ished ;  they  called  him  to  his  face,  '  the  incompar- 
able, the  inimitable,  the  most  gallant,  witty, 
versatile  and  polished  of  men,'  until  he  hardly 
recognised  himself.  He  was  asked  to  give  a  short 
lecture,  whereupon  he  expounded  the  eight  beati- 
tudes, interrupted  by  exclamations  of :  *  Fine ! 
Splendid !    Admirable ! ' 

He  was  next  invited  to  sing,  and  although  he 
made  hideous  efforts,  and  his  convulsions  and 
contortions  were  almost  akin  to  those  of  an 
epileptic, — although  his  voice  was  as  contemptible 
and  wretched  as  his  face  was  evil  and  melancholy, 
yet  the  audience  only  exclaimed  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  of  Lambert  or  his  sister. 
(Michel  Lambert  was  the  musician  mentioned  by 
Boileau  in  his  third  satire,  and  by  la  Fontaine 
in  one  of  his  Fables.)  There  followed  a  continual 
stream  of  congratulations  when  the  song  was 
ended.  Then  Polyx^ne  showed  him  a  love  letter 
which  she  had  received,  but  he  would  not  even 
read  it.  He  said  these  were  but  trifles  which 
could  only  amuse  small  minds ;  everyone  agreed 
with  him,  and  granted  that  man  was  born  for 
greater  things. 

Never  was  philosopher  more  contented  and  self- 
satisfied,  and  because  it  was  Polyxene  who  flattered 
him  the  most,  he  had  the  audacity  to  approach  her 
and  make  her  some  pretty  speeches.  She  received 
these  in  such  a  manner  that  he  pressed  closer  still, 
took    her    hand,   touched    her  arm,    and    finally, 
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pretending  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  he  kissed  her. 
Polyxene  in  return  boxed  his  ears  soundly. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  conspirators  and 
they  all  fell  upon  him.  One  punched  his  nose, 
'that's  for  the  love -sick  philosopher.'  Another 
thrust  a  pin  into  him,  'that's  for  the  love-sick 
musician.'  A  third  one  struck  him  on  the  ears, 
'  that's  for  the  love-sick  poet.' 

I  did  what  I  could  to  save  his  philosophy,  music 
and  poetry,  thus  severely  attacked  on  all  sides. 
All  I  could  do,  however,  was  to  drag  him  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  open  the  door  for  him  to  fly.  He 
cried  out  loudly  as  he  went :  '  Coquettes !  Co- 
quettes!   I  shall  know  how  to  revenge  myself.' 

I  heard  that  when  he  died,  either  of  his  wounds 
or  of  despair,  among  his  papers  was  found  a  severe 
diatribe  against  women,  written  under  the  name 
of  Aristandre,  which  was  published  by  his  heirs 
at  their  own  expense. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  misfortune  should  have 
happened  to  him  in  my  house,  but  I  must  consider 
myself  to  blame  for  having  been  so  weak  as  to 
admit  philosophers  within  my  doors,  men  who 
destroy  the  peace  of  the  most  refined,  chivalrous, 
and  agreeable  gatherings,  by  introducing  into  them 
calumny,  slander,  and  confusion. 

My  niece  be  guided  by  my  advice,  and  beware 
of  such  men. 

Thus  spoke  El^onore  to  Philim^ne,  who  partly 
understood,  and,  reading  between  the  lines, 
guessed  the  rest. 
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Atours,  Dame  d'.  Court  ap- 
pointment of,  66 

Aubign^,  M.  d',  Ninon's  good 
counsels  to,  105,  106 

Aubign^,  Mademoiselle  d'. 
See  Maintenon,  Madame  de 

Aubijou,  197 

Aubijoux,  allowance  made  to 
Ninon  by,  195 

Audran,  Gerard,  268 

Auguier,  Francois,  268 

Auguier,  Michel,  268 

Autographs,  false,  articles  on, 
100 


B — .    Prefatory  letter  signed 

B— .      [i.e.    Antoine    Bret.] 

1-5. 

See  also  Bret,  Antoine. 

B — ,  Duchesse  de,  79 

B — ,  Father,  Ninon's  feigned 

illness  and,  67 
Bachaumont,  Louis,  at  Ninon's 

literary  reception,  271 
Balzac,  J.  L.  G.,  172 
Banier,  Baron  de,   death   of, 

79 
Barb6,  an  astrologer,  45 
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Barbin,  an  unscrupulous  pub- 
lisher, 142,  228 
Bastide,  M.  de  la,  141 
Bastille,  the,  108 
Bauchaumont,  M.   de,  friend 

of  Ninon,  55 
Baumelle,    Angliviel    de    la, 

letters  published  by,  100 
Bautru's  vindication  of  Ninon, 

37 
Bayle's  reference  to  the  Hotel 

de  R— ,  29 
B^arn      families,     disastrous 

lawsuit  of  the,  147 
Beaumelle  on  the  Marquis  of 

Courtenvaux,  103 
Bellefonds,   Mademoiselle  de, 

her  beauty,  157 
Bellefonds,  Mar^chal  de,  letter 

from  Bossuet,  180 
Belli^re.     See    Duplessis-Bel- 

li^re,  Madame 
Benserade,  Isaac,  267 
Berlin    Academy,    Voltaire's 

letter  to  a  member  of  the, 

2M 
Bernier,  M.,  opinion  of  Epic- 

tetus,  127,  131 

on  pleasure,  156 

his  praise  of  Ninon,  156 

Bibliotheque    Nationale    MS. 

referred  to,  202 
'  Billet  k  la  chAtre '  incident, 

59-61 
'  Biographie  Universelle,'  bio- 
graphy of  Ninon,  193 
Bishop,  the  crozier  of  a,  54, 

187,  215 
Boileau-Despr^aux,  N.  58,  228 

letter  to  Perrault,  180 

at  Saint  Germain,  204 

word   picture  of   Ninon, 

254 

gatherings  of,  274 

Bois,  M.  du,  eloquence  of,  182, 
183 


Boisrobert,  20 

anecdotes  relating  to,  197- 

201 

play  written  by,  200 

Boissiere,  Chevalier  de  la,  bio- 
graphy of,  30,  31 

money  sent  to,  166,  167 

Boissy,  Henri,  Marquis  de, 
174 

Bonhomme,  Honors,  '  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  et  sa 
famille,'  letter  from,  189 

Bonrepos,  M.  de,  biography 
of,  164 

friendship  for  Ninon,  165, 

166 

letters  from  Ninon,  166- 

171 

a  select  visitor  to  Ninon's, 

219 

Bossuet,  J.  B.,  letter  of,  180 

orthodoxy  of,  180 

Bouhours,  Father,  142 

Bouillon,  Duchesse  de,  216, 
217 

happy  hours  with  Ninon, 

86 

her  librarian,  106, 151, 152, 

175 

the  charms  of  England, 

140 

her  youthfulness,  144 

Boulle,  Andr6,  269 

BouUe,  Jean,  269 

Bourdaloue,  Louis,  151 

sermon  preached  by,  180 

Bourgogne,  Hotel  de,  273 

Brancas,  Marquis,  love  for 
Ninon,  196 

and  Moli^re's  *  M^nalque,' 

196 

at  a  symphony,  203 

Bret,  Antoine,  prefatory  let- 
ter, 1-5 

and  the  Noctambule,  82 

referred  to,  194 
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Bret,  Antoine,'  Mdmoires  sur 

la  vie   de  Mademoiselle  de 

Lenclos,'  244 
British  Museum,  extract  from 

a  MS.  in  the,  177 
Bruy^re.     See  La  Bruy^re 
Bussy-RabutJn,  Roger,  Comte 

de,  208 
'  Histoire  amoureuse  des 

Gaules,'  anecdotes  from,  209, 

etc. 
biographical    references 

to,  209 
letter  to  Madame  Scud6ry, 

181 

word  picture  of  Ninon,  254 

Buyster,  Philippe,  268 


C 


C — ,  Madame  de,  the  head- 
dress of,  65,  66 

Caffieri,  Philippe,  269 

Caligula  and  the  appointment 
of  a  consul,  66 

Camus,  junior,  a  celebrated 
musician,  203 

Camus,  senior,  a  celebrated 
musician,  203 

Canaye,  P^re,  108 

Carnavalet,  Hotel  de,  264 

Carreaux,  M.  des,  102 

Castelnau,  Marquis  de,  207 

Castelnau,  Marquise  de,  259 

Longueville's  remark  on, 

207 

Catharine  and  her  diamonds, 
248 

Chambes,  Marie  Genevifere  de, 
her  domain,  203 

Chambry,  M.,  Autograph  Col- 
lection, letter  from,  191 

Champmesl6,  an  actress,  64, 
204 

letters  of,  referred  to,  64, 

206 


'Chansons  et  Vaudevilles,' 
reference  to  Ninon's  beauty, 
261 

Chapelle,  M.,  his  father's  re- 
mark concerning,  55 

his  love  for  Ninon,  55 

his  revenge  upon  Ninon, 

79,  80,  247 

*  Poems  of,'  80 

reference  to  Plato's  virtue, 

80 

dismissal    of,    by  Ninon, 

214,  216,  242 

addicted  to  intemperance, 

242 

his  foolish  vow,  242 

at  Ninon's  literary  recep- 
tion, 271 

Charenton,  battlefield  of,  11 

Charlet,  M.  Bourtron,  Collec- 
tion of,  letters  from  a,  168- 
171 

Charles  II.,  his  pension  to 
Saint  Evremond,  109 

Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
185 

Charleval,  Comte  de,  his  con- 
stancy to  Ninon,  88 

letters  and  poems,  88 

Ninon's  grief  at  his  death, 

88,  139 

Scarron's  praise  of,  88 

couplet  on  the  '  Birds  of 

Tournelles,'  89 

romances  weaved  regard- 
ing, 143 

Charron's  '  Works,'  8 

Charpentier,  Madame,  anec- 
dote concerning,  201 

Chasles'  Collection,  letters 
from  the,  177 

Chateau  Varicarville,  Ninon's 
stay  at  the,  102 

Ch4teaubriant,  Mademoiselle 
de,  her  father,  185 

to  whom  married,  185 
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Oh&teauneuf,  Abb6  de,  'Dia- 

logiies  on  the  Music  of  the 

Nations,'  14 

quotation  by,  32 

his  esteem  for  the  Mar- 
quise de  Villette,  191 
'  Treatise      on      Ancient 

Music'  233,  234 

reason  for  writing  it,  234 

and  Voltaire's  early  visit 

to  Ninon,  244 

and  Ninon,  244 

Ch^teauneuf,     Marie  -  Anne 

Hippolyte,  189 
Ch&tillon,    Duo   de,  lover  of 

Ninon,  11,  12 

as  a  knight-errant,  102 

fickleness  of,  195 

Chfi.tre,  Marc[uis  de,  'Billet  k 

la  ch&tre '  incident,  59-61 

the  advice  of,  104 

Ohaulieu,    Abb6   de,    on    the 

bravery  of  Hercules,  34 

his  love  for  Ninon,  79 

nicknamed  '  the   Poet  of 

Good  Society,'  79 

remark  on  wrinkles,  214 

and  the  Soci6t6  du  Tem- 
ple, 216 

letters  from,  217 

Chevreuse,  Madame  de,   her 

belief  in  the  hereafter,  223 
Choiseul,  Comte  de.  Marshal 

of  France,  69 

and  P^cour,  69 

an  admirer  of  Ninon,  69 

Choiseul,  La,  called   a  'prin- 

tems  d'hotellerie,'  204 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 

world-renowned,  52 
friendship  for  Ninon,  52, 

53 

visit  to  Paris,  52 

court  paid  to,  by  men  of 

letters,  52 
her  philosophy,  53 


Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 

and  des  Mousseaux,  198 
Chute,  J.,  letter  from  Horace 

Walpole,  249 
Cicero   on    Aquilius   Gallius' 

'Treatise,' 51 
on  the  doctrine  of  Epic- 

tetus,  127 
's    '  Tusculanes '    referred 

to,  130 
's  'Epistles,'  letters  com- 
pared with,  166 
Cinq^  Mars,  179 
Clarice,   literary   portrait   of 

Ninon  under  the  name  of, 

212,  213 
Clarice,  Miss,  Dryden's  letters 

of,  14 
Cl^ante,  275 
Cleopatra,  84 
Cl^rembaut,  Mar^chal  de.  See 

Palluan,  Comte  de 
Coigneux,    President   de,   re- 
mark on  his  son,  55 
Coligny,   Count  Gaspard  de, 

lover  of  Ninon,  11, 12,  13,  18, 

194 
Conches,  M.  Feuillet,  '  Caus- 

eries  d'un  Curieux,'  extracts 

from,  100,  101,  106 
Cond6,  Prince  de.    See  Eng- 

hien.  Due  d' 
Conrart  and  his  appreciation 

of  the  patch,  273 
'  Conservateur,  Le,  ou  Collec- 
tion   de    morceaux    rares,' 

letters  from,  111-125 
Conti,   Prince   de,    and    Vin- 

cennes,  147 
and  Madame  de  Nemours, 

litigation  between,  177,  178 
Coquette  Vengde,   caricature 

from  the,  278,  etc. 
Corbinelli    on  the  illustrious 

gatherings  at  Ninon's  house, 

97,208 
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Oornuel,     Madame    de,     her 

satire,  67,  214 
on  Madame  de  Fiesque's 

extravagance,  102 
as  a  cnaracter  in  a  play, 

201 
Corvanz^le,  Madame  de,  her 

debt  to  Saint  Evremond,  114 
Coulanges,   Madame   de,   104, 

157,  261 
happy  hours  spent  with 

Ninon,  86 

on  the  results  of  old  age,  96 

at  Court,  105 

at  Maintenon,  106 

letters    to     Madame     de 

S^vign«^,  208,  260 
at  Ninon's  literary  recep- 
tion, 271 
Coulanges,    Marquis    de,    on 

Ninon's  failing  health,  97 
at  Ninon's  literary  recep- 
tion, 271 
Coulon,  Louis,  admiration  for 

Ninon,  194,  195 
allowance  made  to  Ninon, 

195 

quarrel  with  Ninon,  196 

Courtenvaux,      Marquis      of, 

character  of,  103,  104 
Cousin,  Victor,  on  La  valine's 

reprinted  letters,  100 
Cr^quy,    Marechale    de,    and 

Saint  Evremond's  debt,  141 
Cr^quy,  Marquis  de,  17,  114 
Oressy,  Louis  Turpin  de,  207 
Cunctator,  the,  name  applied 

to  Delb^ne,  17 

death  of,  135 

Cyrano's  reference  to  Royalty 

and  the  Church,  38 


Damascus,  epigram  on  a  new 
road  to,  222 


Damours'  *  Letters,'  Voltaire's 
reference  to,  1^ 

publisher  of  letters  as- 
cribed to  Ninon,  2i3 

Dangeau  the  annalist,  164 

reference  from,  189 

on   the  death  of   Ninon, 

258 

Deffand,  Madame  du,  and  the 
charm  of  Saint  Evremond's 
letters,  125;  letter  to  Horace 
Walpole,  251 

Delb^ne,  Monsieur,  a  cele- 
brated Epicurean,  17 

his  descent,  17 

financial  difficulties,  17 

friend  of  Desmaretz,  17 

surnamed  the  '  Cuncta- 
tor,' 17 

his  debts  to  Saint  Evre- 
mond, 113-115,  119-121,  123, 
124 

praise  of  French  poetry, 

date  of  his  wife's  death, 

118 

death  of,  135 

a    character    in    Ninon's 

romances,  143 

De  Lorme,  Marion  de,  Ninon's 
friendship  with,  16,  267 

her  choice  of  lovers,  16 

her  friends,  16,  17,  21 

influences  Ninon  to  re- 
turn to  Society,  28 

confused  with  Ninon,  230 

Ninon's  loss  of,  265 

Desbarreaux,  Jacques  de  la 
Valine,  Sieur,  17,  21 

Deschapelles'  mother  men- 
tioned, 203 

Deshouilli^res,  Madame,  coup- 
let by,  248 

Desmarais,  Abb6  Regnier, 
lines  written  on  Ninon,  86, 
87 
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Despr6aux.     See  Boileau-Des- 

pr^aux,  N. 
Dessiat,  Abb6,  duel  with  the 

Mar^chal  d'Estr^es,  30,  51 
Desyveteaux,  misfortunes  of, 

22 

and  Dupuis,  23 

tutor  to  Louis  XIII.,  24 

tutor  to  M.  de  Venddme, 

24 
his  tastes  and  pleasures, 

24,25 

his  eccentricities,  24-26 

masquerades    as  a  shep- 
herd, 24:,  25 

quotation  by,  159 

'  Deux  Salons  Parisiens,'  259 
'  Dialogues  sur  les  Plaisirs,'  14 
Diane  de  Poictiers,  84 
Diogenes    Laertius'    'Life   of 

Epictetus,'  127 
Don    Quixote.    See    Quixote, 

Don 
Dorine,  saying  of,  275 
Douxraenil  and  the  '  Noctam- 

bule,'  82-85 
'  M^moires  et  Lettres  .  .  . 

sur  la  vie  de  Mademoiselle 

de  Lenclos,'  244,  251 
Dryden's    'Letters    of    Miss 

Clarice,'  14 
pleasant   relations    with 

Saint  Evremond,  111 
Dubois,  L'Abb^,  151-153,  220 
Duclos,  confessions  published 

by,  238 
Dufrenoy,   Madame,    Ninon's 

sarcasm,  66 
Dugesseau,  Tr^ville  compared 

with,  180 
Du  Plessis,  Abb^,  183 
Duplessis-Belli^re,     Madame, 

casket  entrusted  to,  109 
Dupuis,    her    meeting    with 

Desyveteaux,  23 
as  a  harpist,  23,  24 


Dupuis,     masquerades    as    a 

shepherdess,  24 
Dyotimes  and  his  love  affairs, 

13 

E 

El^onore's    advice    to    Phili- 

m^ne,  279-288 
Enghien,  Due  d',  47,  107,  147 
afterwards  the  Prince  de 

Cond^,  34,  266,  267 
his  love  for  Ninon,  34,  35, 

38,  194 

guards  of  the,  107 

his  aide-de-camp,  185 

at  Ninon's  literary  recep- 
tion, 271 
England  and  its  charms,  140 
Ep^ron,  governor  of  Guyenne, 

147 
Epicharmus,  on  pleasure,  149 
Epicurean,  the,  ideal,  128 
Epicureanism,  scepticism  the 

root  of,  265 
Epicurus,  followers  of,  16 
on    human   wisdom   and 

pleasure,  80 

Saint  Evremond  on,  91 

thoughts  on  the  teaching 

of,  126-133 

'  Morale  d'Epicure,'  90 

the    authorship    of   '  Re- 
flexions    sur    la     Doctrine 

d'Epicure,'  90 
Esclache,    L',    quotation    on 

love,  278 
Eson,  65 
Estr^es,  Mar^chal  d',  duel  with 

the  Abb(^  Dessiat,  30,  51 
Evremond,  Saint.    See  Saint 

Evremond 


P 

F— ,  L.,  •  Memoirs  of,'  45 
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INDEX 


F— ,  Monsieur  de,   the  b&ton 

of,  54 
Fare,  Marquis  de  la,  172 

reference  to  Ninon,  258 

reference  to  Scarron,  257 

Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  75 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  197 

baths  at,  22 

Faubourg  Saint-Jacques,  181 
Faucon  de  Ros,  Jean  Jouis. 

See  Ros,  J.  J.  F.  de 
Fayette,  Madame  de  la,  36,  64, 

86,204 
Feller,  Voltaire's  reference  to, 

255 
Fermat,  173 

Ferney,  poem  ascribed  to,  245 
Feron,  '  Ann^e  Litteraire,'277 
Ferte,  Madame  de  la,  259 
Feuillade,  Duchesse  de  la,  nee 

Charlotte  Gouffler,  174 

wedding  dowry,  174 

death  of,  174 

Feuillans  Monastery,  170 
Feuqui^res,  Countess  de,  her 

lack  of  money,  216 
Fiennes,  Mademoiselle  de,  at 

a  symphony,  203 
elopement       w^ith       the 

Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  203 
Fiesque,  Comte  de,  167,  192 
Fiesque,  Madame  de,  104,  259 

her  extravagance,  102 

Fontaine.     See  La  Fontaine 
Fontenay,  Priory  of,  79 
Fontenelle,  M.  de  la,  95,  222 
and  the  poets  of  the  negro 

race,  248 
Fouquet,  arrest  of,  109 
Frag—,   Abb^,   his   acquaint- 
ance with  Ninon,  94 

leaves  the  Jesuits,  94 

France,  mental  decadence  of, 

54 
Frederic  the    Great's    letters 

referring  to  Ninon,  245,  246 


B'rench  Society,  8,  28,  31,  32 
French  wit  and  gallantry,  54 
Fribourg,  Campaign  of,   107, 

266 
Friendship,  Ninon's  letters  on, 

162,  221 
Fronde    Rebellion,     108,    265, 

287 
Frontenac,  Madame  de,  209 
Furniture,  artistic,  268,  269 


G 


G — ay,  Monsieur  de,  intense 
love  for  Ninon,  51 

father  of  Ninon's  second 

son,  51,  52 

the  education  of  his  son, 

71 

secret       compact      with 

Ninon  regarding  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Villiers'  parentage, 
and  its  tragic  result,  71-77 

Gambling,  173 

Gassendi,  Monsieur,  opinion 
of  Epictetus,  127 

Gastronomy,  Society  of,  its 
founder.  111 

Ged— ,  Abbt5,  anecdote  attri- 
buted to,  94 

his     acquaintance     with 

Ninon,  94,  95 

leaves  the  Jesuits,  94 

Gedoyn,  Abb^,  '  CEuvres  di- 
verses,'  in  praise  of  Ninon, 
238 

and  Ninon,  255 

'  Gloire  de  Nicquee,'  Ninon 
identified  with,  136 

Gouffier,  Charlotte.  See 
Feuillade,  Duchesse  de  la 

Gourville,  Monsieur  de,  a 
celebrity,  46 

love  for  Ninon,  47 
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Gourville,  Monsieur  de,  with 

whom     he     deposited     his 

money,  47 
Ninon's      confession     of 

friendship,  49 
adventure  with  the  P^ni- 

tencier,  50 

references  to,  143-145 

a  martyr  to  gout,  151 

a  select  visitor  to  Ninon's, 

219 

religious  affection,  221 

Grace,  variations  on  the  sub- 
ject of,  180 
Gramont,  Comte  de,  reference 

to,  17,  22,  140 
and     Saint    Evremond's 

exile,  90 

death  of,  142 

remark  concerning  M.  de 

Lyonne,  150 

greetings  to,  157 

remark  while  sick,  222 

Grands  Cordeliers,  Monastery 

of  the,  37 
Graphigny,  Madame,  250 
Grignan,  Madame  de,  happy 

hours  spent  with  Ninon,  86 

letters  to,  204-207 

Monsieur  de,  the  younger, 

his  love  for  Ninon,  196 
Grimblot,  Monsieur,  on  Leval- 

l^e's  spirit  of  criticism,  101 
Gu^negaud,  Mademoiselle  de, 

wife  of  d'Albret,  147 
Guiche,  Comte  de,  treatment 

of  Louis  XIV.,  178 

reference  to,  256 

Guillon,  Antoine  de,  head  of 

monastery   at    Montier-en- 

Der,  181 
'  Guirlande  de  Julie,'  34 
Guitaut,    Monsieur    de,     ap- 
peases Anne  of  Austria,  37 
Guyenne,       d'Albret       made 

governor  of,  147, 149 


Guyenne,  festivities  at,  149 
Guyenne  Campaign,  108 


H 

Hamilton,  Count,  17 
Harcourt,  Due  d',  108 
Harvey,  Madame,  154 
Hautefeuille,    Abb6    d',    bio- 
graphy of,  175-176 
librarian  to  the  Duchesse 

de  Bouillon,  106,  151,  152 
letter    from  Saint  Evre- 

mond,  161 
letters  from  Ninon,   176, 

177,  220 
nicknamed  '  petit  biblio- 

th^caire,'  175 
expert  scientist   and  in- 
ventor, 175 

presents  to,  220 

Hauterive,    Comte   d',   letter 

from  the  Collection  of,  168 
Head-dresses    called    '  hurl<i- 

berm,'  204 
Heaven,  the  Council  of,  81 
Helen  of  Troy,  18,  84 
Henriette,  Madame,  death  of, 

179 
Herbiers,  Guyon   des,   'Mots 

de    Ninon,'    remark    from, 

215,  216 
Hercules,  the  bravery  of,  34 
Hermacus'  affection  for  Epic- 

tetus,  127 
Hermitage,  M.  de  1',  a  French 

exile,  146 
Hervart,  d',  biographical  data 

of,  112 
and  Delb^ne's  debts,  113, 

121,  125 
letters  from  Saint  Evre- 

mond,  114,  118,  119,  120,  122 
Hervey,    Lady,    letter    from 

Horace  Walpole,  249 


INDEX 


Hocquincoiirt,  the  governor 
of  P^ronne,  108 

Hoditz,  Count,  246 

Homer  and  his  guests,  67 

on    the     birthplace     of, 

145 

Horace,  maxim  of,  5 

his  picture  of  Epictetus, 

129 

Hospice  des  Incurables,  170 

Hostun,  Oamille  d',  ambassa- 
dor to  London,  144 

•  Hurhiberhi,'  a  novel  head- 
dress called,  65,  204  j 

Huyghens,  Hugenius,  Ninon's 
introduction  to,  96 

an   admirer    of    Ninon's 

musical  talent,  96 

quaint    poem    regarding 

Ninon,  96,  240 

a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, 173,  175 

and  Hautefeuille's  inven- 
tion, 175,  176 


Jansenistes,  Les,  de  1' Amour, 

53 
Jansenius'   five    propositions, 

150 
Jersey,  Lord,  banquet  given 

by,  160 
Juvenel,  F.  de,  'Histoire  des 

Maures  d'Espagne,'  277 
'  Portrait  de  la  Coquette,' 

277 
•  Dom  Pelage,'  277 


La  Bruy6re,  Jean  de,  on  the 
praise  of  Tr^ville,  180 
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La  Bruy^re,  Jean  de,  literary 
portrait  of  Ninon,  254 

'  Caract^res,'  reference  to 

Ninon, 257 

Lady  of  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber, 66 

Lafayette,  Madame  de,  259, 
260 

at  Ninon's  literary  recep- 
tion, 271 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de,  and 
d'Hervart's  wife,  112 

his  weakened  mind,  137 

•  Le  Renard  etles  Raisins,' 

264 

at  Ninon's  literary  recep- 
tion, 271 

Lamoignon,  Guillaume,  a 
French  judge,  180 

Landrecies,  siege  of,  107 

Lapierre,  Ninon's  valet,  219 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Due  de, 
formerly  Prince  de  Marsillac 

quotation  from,  3 

quotation  on  '  Marriage,' 

44 

and  the  vices  of  his  youth, 

36 

accompanies  the   Prince 

de  Conde  to  Flanders,  47 

on  old  age,  80,  133 

happiness      in      Ninon's 

friendship,  86 

greetings  sent  to,  184 

his  love  for  Ninon,  194 

'Job,' 104 

'Maxims,'  104 

Lassay,  Marquis  de,  170,  178 

biography  of,  184-186 

letter  to  Ninon,  186 

•  Recueil    de    diff^rentes 

choses,'  186 

Latin  proverbs  and  quota- 
tions, 35,  41 

Lauzun,  Due  de,  and  Saint 
Evremond's  exile,  90,  112 
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Lauzun,  Due  de,  money  lent 

to  Saint  Evremond,  141 
rumour  of  the  marriage 

of,  142 
La  valine,  Th^ophile,  '  Letters ' 

reprinted  by,  100 
'Oorrespondanceg^n^rale 

de  Madame  de  Maintenon,' 

101 
La    Valois,     Isabelle    Sophie 

Louise,    abbesse    of   Notre- 

Dame  de  Sens,  191 
La  Valois,  Philippe.    See  Vil- 

lette.  Marquis  de 
Leckzinska,  Marie,  254 
Leibnitz's  reference  to  M4r^, 

173 
Lenclos,  a  name  adopted  by 

Ninon,  226 
Lenclos,  Madame  de,  family 

from  whom  descended,  7 

Ninon's  devotion  to,  27 

illness  and  death  of,  27 

Lenclos,  Monsieur  de,  7 

as  a  lute  player,  9 

separated  from  his  wife, 

26 
an  adversary  to  the  King, 

89 
reunion  with  his  daughter, 

42 

death  of,  43 

nicknamed   'the    Brave,' 

44 

a  devoted  Epicurean,  263 

Lenclos,  Ninon  de,  prefatory 
letter  relating  to,  signed 
B— ,  1-5 ;  called  '  Leontium ' 
by  her  friends,  3,  90, 101, 105, 
223,  240;  called  'Ninon'  in 
her  youth,  3 ;  parentage,  7  ; 
earliest  recollections,  7 ;  edu- 
cation, 8-10,  232,  '262;  devo- 
tional exercises,  8  ;  her  first 
appearance  in  Society,  8 ; 
musical   ability,  9,  10,    96; 

W8 


linguistic  attainments,  10 ; 
best  dancer  of  her  time,  10 ; 
her  friends,  16,  17,  86,  87; 
her  lovers,  11,  12,  13,  19,  29, 
34,  36,  39,  46,  51,  55,  58,  61,  64, 
68,  69,  71,  79,  95,  193,  194,  196, 
197,  199,  263,  265 ;  her  lovers 
classed  under  three  head- 
ings, 196 ;  definition  of  love, 
14 ;  standard  of  moralitj',  15; 
everlasting  youth  of,  141 ; 
born  to  love,  141 ;  reunion 
with  her  father,  42;  his 
death,  43 ;  her  mother's  ill- 
ness and  death,  27 ;  with- 
drew from  the  world,  27; 
returns  to  Society,  28 ;  birth 
of  her  first  son,  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Boissiere,  30 ;  duel  re- 
garding the  fatherhood  of, 
30 ;  birth  of  her  second  son, 
the  Chevalier  de  Villiers,  51, 
52 ;  her  bitter  experiences 
with  this  son,  71-78 ;  refer- 
ences to,  by  Saint  Evre- 
mond, 78 ;  the  fathers  of 
her  two  sons,  196;  Villar- 
ceaux  the  father  of  two 
of  her  children,  197 ;  her 
beauty,  2161 ;  her  traditional 
sincerity,  101 ;  no  aspiration 
for  riches,  241 ;  her  portrait 
given  to  Walpole,  249 ;  in- 
scription beneath,  262 ; 
enamel  portrait  by  Petitot, 
262;  Ninon  and  Society,  86, 
240 ;  reputation  of  a  born 
coquette,  62;  looked  upon 
as  a  '  demi-mondaine,'  229; 
her  sarcasm,  65-67 ;  her  love 
for  Gourville,  47,  49 ;  money 
deposited  with  her  by  Gour- 
ville, 47 ;  return  of  the 
money,  49 ;  called  the  keeper 
of  treasures,  133 ;  her  de- 
scription of  the  '  Pr^cieuses, ' 
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53 ;  her  income,  241 ;  pur- 
chases an  annuity,  44 ;  al- 
lowances made  to  Ninon, 
195 ;  '  billet  k  la  chatre '  in- 
cident, 59-61  ;  incurs  the 
jealousy  of  women  of  high 
rank,  36,  53 ;  height  of  fame, 
36;  Anne  of  Austria's  com- 
mand to  Ninon,  37;  with- 
drawal of  command,  38;  is 
visited  by  Queen  Christina, 
52 ;  her  attraction  for  Queen 
Christina,  53 ;  the  episode 
of  the  Noctambule,  81-85; 
anecdotes  relating  to  Ninon, 
197-201 ;  at  a  musical  party, 
203  ;  her  distinguished 
gatherings,  86,  87,  95,  208, 
2i68 ;  her  musical  parties, 
240 ;  her  great  literary  re- 
ception, 270-276;  her  suppers, 
213 ;  serious  illnesses,  86,  97  ; 
failing  strength,  87,  97 ;  her 
dying  words,  99,  223 ;  verses 
composed  with  her  last 
breath,  223;  her  death,  99, 
223,  258 ;  in  a  convent  in 
Paris,  27 ;  her  retreat  near 
Paris,  40 ;  visits  the  Priory 
of  Fontenay,  79  ;  visits  Ver- 
sailles, 98;  offer  of  a  dwell- 
ing at  Versailles  refused, 
98 ;  visits  the  Chateau  Vari- 
carville,  102 ;  interested  in 
London  life,  139;  travels  as 
a  courier,  196 ;  moves  to  the 
Faubourg  Saint  -  Germain, 
197;  visits  the  Madelon- 
nettes,  202  ;  the  beauty  of 
her  house,  261 ;  her  decora- 
tive and  artistic  salon,  268-9 ; 
called  '  Clusine '  by  Des- 
marais,  86;  as  'la  moderne 
Leontium,'  90,  223,  240;  as 
the  '  Gloire  de  Nicqude,'  136 ; 
as  a  character  in  Boisrobert's 


play,  2(X) ;  '  Ijenclos '  name 
adopted  by  Ninon,  226;  as 
'Nidalie,'  256;  on  common- 
sense,  92 ;  on  constancy, 
170  ;  on  friendship,  162  ; 
glories  treated  as  vain,  53, 
oi ;  on  true  happiness,  32 ; 
abhori'ence  of  intemper- 
ance, 242 ;  the  retrospect  of 
her  life,  79;  on  life  after 
death,  97;  maxims,  58,  214, 
215,  216 ;  her  philosophy, 
63  ;  Epicurean  doctrines, 
260,  263 ;  prayer  for  Ash 
Wednesday,  78;  the  art  of 
pleasing  in  old  age,  70 ;  her 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  57; 
entered  the  '  Soci^t^  du 
Temple,'  216;  her  wit,  213, 
214,  221,  222;  on  wrinkles, 
81,  214 ;  good  counsel  to  M. 
d' Aubign^,  105 ;  and  Father 
B — ,  67 ;  her  friendship  for 
Bonrepos,  165;  dismissal  of 
Chapelle  and  his  revenge, 
214,  2r^ ;  grief  at  Charleval's 
death,  88;  and  the  Comte 
de  Choiseul,  69 ;  and  the 
Abbe  Chdteauneuf,  265 ; 
friendship  with  the  Prince 
de  Cond«^,  34, 35, 38 ;  Madame 
de  Corvanzele's  debt,  114; 
and  Delb^ne's  debts,  113-115, 
119,  121,  123;  and  the  Abb6 
GMoyn,  255;  friendly  in- 
terest in  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  105 ;  appreciation  of 
Moli^re's  'Works,'  55;  ac- 
quaintance with  Moli^re,  55 
friendship  for  Moli^re,  56 
supper  with  Moli^re,  57 
and  P^cour,  68,  69 ;  opinion 
of  Monsieur  R — ,  94;  intro- 
duction to  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  21 ;  constancy  to  Saint 
Evremond  when  in  exile,  89 ; 
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her  correspondence  with, 
90 ;  Saint  Evremond  her 
principal  correspondent, 
107 ;  friendship  for  Madame 
de  Sand—,  93 ;  kindness 
to  Scarron,  22;  friendship 
for  Scarron,  106, 107 ;  friend- 
ship with  Madame  Scarron, 
45,  106,  107;  invitation  to 
sup  with,  104;  grief  at  the 
death  of  S^vign<^,  33;  and 
Charles,  Marquis  de  S6vign6, 
&1,  65 ;  and  Madame  de 
S6vign6's  son,  203  -  207  ; 
Prince  de  Vendome's  re- 
jected suit,  263,  2&4  ;  De  Vil- 
larceaux's  relations  cease, 
105 ;  Voltaire's  references  to 
Ninon,  239-251 ;  visited  by 
young  Voltaire,  98,  221,  242, 
243;  greatly  attracted  by 
him,  99,  243 ;  left  money  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for, 
99,  243;  letter  from  the 
Marquis  de  Lassay,  186 ; 
letter  from  the  Chevalier 
de  M^r6,  173;  letters  from 
Saint  Evremond,  115,  121, 
126,  133,  137,  139,  141,  144, 
154,  160,  163,  266;  letter 
from  Count  Troisville,  182 ; 
letter  to  the  Mar^chal 
d'Albret,  149;  letters  to  M. 
de  Bonrepos,  166-171 ;  letters 
to  l'Abb6  d'Hautefeuille,  176, 
177, 220 ;  letters  to  Saint  Evre- 
mond, 106,  121,  135,  136,  139, 
143,  151-153,  156,  158,  159,  162, 
219 ;  letters  to  the  Marquise 
de  Villette,  189, 191 ;  Champ- 
mele's  letters,  64;  Frederic 
the  Great's  letter  to  Voltaire 
on  Ninon,  245;  letter  re- 
garding Madame  de  Sand—, 
93 ;  letter  of  the  Grand  Prior 
of    V—,    10 ;    Ninon's    an- 


swer, 20 ;  letters  respecting 
monetary  affairs,  166,  167 ; 
elegy  on,  by  Saint  Evre- 
mond, 40 ;  epigram  by  Tour- 
elle,  63;  judgment  on  Ninon, 
by  Saint  Beuve,  223;  judg- 
ment on  Ninon,  by  Saint 
Simon,  224-226;  lines  of 
sorrow  written  by  Des- 
marais,  86,  87 ;  poem  on 
Ninon,  to  whom  ascribed, 
245-249;  poetical  character 
sketch,  134 ;  quotation  by 
Ninon,  159;  quotation  re- 
lating to  Ninon,  18;  quota- 
tions from  Greek  poets, 
149;  songs  relating  to,  62; 
stanzas  on,  by  Saint  Evre- 
mond, 31  ;  verses  on,  by 
Ohapelle,  80;  authors  who 
have  written  about  Ninon, 
192,  etc. ;  her  character  by 
Saint  Foix,  251  ;  literary 
portraits  of,  9,  228-255; 
literary  portrait  under  the 
name  of  '  Clarice,'  212,  213 ; 
in  praise  of  Ninon,  by  Abb^ 
Gfedoyn,  238 ;  praise  for 
Ninon  in  the  'Journals,' 226- 
228;  remarkable  periods  of 
her  life,  265-267;  her  place 
in  fashionable,  literary,  and 
artistic  circles,  259-264 ;  the 
zenith  of  her  success,  36, 
268-270 

Leontium,  name  given  to 
Ninon,  3 

'Leontium,  La  moderne,'  90, 
101,  105,  223,  240 

Lesdigui^res,  Comte  de.  See 
Saulx  de  Lesdiguiferes 

Letters,  Paris  the  city  of, 
52 

Lionne,  Comte  de,  and 
Saint  Evremond's  exile,  90, 
112 
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Longueville,  Due  de,  saved 
from  defeat  by  Saint  Evre- 
mond,  108 

his  entry  into  Vincennes, 

147 

remark  on  the  Marquise 

de  Oastelnau,  207 

Lorme,  Marion  de.  See  De 
Lorme 

Lorraine,  Chevalier  de,  elope- 
ment with  Mademoiselle  de 
Fiennes,  203 

Loubfere,  M.  de  la,  168,  169 

Louis  XIII.,  his  tutor,  24 

and  Treville's  father,  179 

death  of,  31 

Louis  XIV.,  incident  in  early 
life,  178,  179 

'  A  Scandalous  Chronicle 

of  the  Youth  and  Time  of,' 
210 

his  brilliant  Court,  54 

and  Moli^re's  sarcasm,  57 

and     Saint     Evremond's 

exile,  90 
his  affection  for  Madame 

Scarron,  97 

episode  regarding  Ma- 
dame Scarron,  105 

Saint  Evremond's  reward 

for  loyalty,  108 
Rabutin  on  the  love  affairs 

of,  209 

'Lives'  of,  referred   to, 

244 

productions  of  the  reign 

of,  251 

sometimes  called  'Alex- 
ander,' 257 

Louis  de  Haro,  Don,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  108 

Louvois,  M.  de,  sarcastic  re- 
mark on,  66 

Love,  definitions  of,  14,  15 

Lucretius,  his  admiration  for 
Epictetus,  127 


Lucretius,  and  mind  weak- 
ness, 137 

LuUi,  J.  B.  de,  at  Ninon's 
literary  reception,  271 

Lyonne,  M.  de,  character  of, 
150 


M 

M — ,  Monsieur  de,  'Memoirs 
of,'  45 

Madaillan,  family  of,  184 

Madelonnettes,  The,  201,  202 

Magni^re,  illness  of,  248 

Maine  Castle,  186 

Maintenon,  property  called, 
105,  106 

Ninon's  health  drank  at, 

106 

Maintenon,  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubign^,  afterwards  Ma- 
dame Scarron,  afterwards 
Madame  de  Maintenon 

and  the  astrologer,  45 

her  friendship  for  Ninon, 

45,  225,  226,  241 

her  affection  for  Villar- 

ceaux,  46 

Madame  Scarron,  after- 
wards Madame  de  Mainte- 
non, 97,  267 

the  king's  affection  for,  97 

offers  Ninon  apartments 

at  Versailles,  98 

marriage  to  Scarron,  44, 

241 

letters  to  Ninon,  100-106 

her  husband's  character- 
istics, 103 

'Correspondance,'     etc., 

100,  etc. 

as  'an  enigma  to  pos- 
terity,' 101 

called  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non by  Louis  XIV.,  105 
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Maintenon,  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubign«5,  purchased  pro- 
perty called '  Maintenon,  105 

life  and  soul  of  d'Albret's 

house,  147 

extract  from  a  letter  to, 

173 

her  virtue  defended,  186 

and  the  marriage  of  the 

Marquis  of  Villette,  189 

and  Mademoiselle  de  Mar- 
silly,  189 

at  Ninon's  literary  re- 
ception, 271 

Malnerbe,  'Ode  k  la  Reine,' 
etc.,  quotation  from,  138 

Mancini,  Hortense,  her  debts 
to  Saint  Evremond,  110 

Mansart,  Jules  H.,  261 

Marais,  Le,  the  centre  of 
pleasure,  8,  169,  260,  2M 

Marsillac,  Prince  de.  See  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Due  de 

Marsilly,  Marie  -  Claire  Des- 
champs  de.  See  Villette, 
Marquis  de 

Marville,  Vigeul  de,  and  M. 
de  Ris,  88,  89 

Masson,  Gustave,  177 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  and  Peace 
with  Spain,  108 

a  worthy  representative 

of  Society,  265 

Mazarin,  Duchesse  de.  Saint 
Evremond's  signature  to 
letters  to,  135 

Ninon's  references  to,  on 

appearance,  162 

visit  to,  154 

her  beauty,  157 

death  of,  111,  158,  161 

Ninon's  letter  on  Friend- 
ship referred  to,  221 

Manage,  quotation  from,  17 

Meneceus'  veneration  for 
Epictetus,  127 


Mercier.     See    Saint    Leger, 

Abb6  de 
'  Mercure  de  France,'  letter  in 

praise  of  Ninon,  226-228 
M6r^,  Chevalier  de,  biography 

of,  172 

letter  to  Ninon,  178 

father  to  one  of  Ninon's 

sons,  196 

CEuvTes,  1692,  173, 

M.6t4,  Plassac,  agreat  gambler, 

173 
Metrodorus'    veneration    for 

Epictetus,  127 
Mignard,       Pierre,       Ninon's 

witty  reply  to,  216 

a  great  artist,  268 

Ministry,    dissatisfaction 

caused  by  the,  38 
Minuet,  dancing  of  the,  275 
Moissens,    Comte    de,    after- 
wards   Mar^chal    d'Albret, 

biography  of,  17,  147-148 

his  love  for  Ninon,  19 

duel  with  the  Marquis  de 

Sdvign^,  33 

father  of  one  of  Ninon's 

sons,  196 

Albret's     letters     from 

Ninon,  149 

pays    court    to    Queen 

Christina,  52 

on  a  visit  to  Ninon,  102 

friend  of  Madame  Scar- 

ron,  104 

and  d'Ambres,  148 

Moli^re,    J.   B.    Poquelin    de, 
his  friendship  for  Ninon,  56 

success  as  the   King  of 

Comedy,  55 

visits  the  Nuncio,  56 

friendship   severed   with 

Racine,  273 

friendship  renewed,  272 

at    Ninon's    literary   re- 
ception, 271 
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Moli^re,  J.  B.  Poquelin  de, 
origin  of  the  *  Comtesse 
d'Escarbagnas,'  42 

'  The  Malade  Imaginaire,' 

57 

creation  of  the  Doctor  in, 

57 

*  M^nalque,'  196 

'  Prt^cieuses  ridicules,'  54 

'  Tartuffe,'  56,  57 

incident  relating  to  '  Tar- 
tuffe,' 270,  274,  275 

Monmerque,  Monsieur  de,  261 

Montaigne,  M.  E.  de, '  Works,' 
8 

on  the  way  to  meet  death, 

131 

Plassac  M^r^'s  fault-find- 
ing with,  173 

Montespan,  Madame  de,  147 

Montier-en-Der  Abbey,  181 

Montpensier,  Mademoiselle 
de,  209 

Montsoreau,  Madame  de,  at 
a  symphony,  203 

Montsoreau,  the  domain  of 
Marie  Genevi^re  de 
Chambres,   203 

Morality,  Jansenius'  five  pro- 
positions on,  150 

Moreavi,  Du  Raincy  a  friend 
of,  102 

his  love  for  Ninon,  196, 

197 

Morelli,  Dr,  on  the  birthplace 
of,  145 

his  talents,  145 

visits  France,  93,  145 

reference  to,   by   Ninon, 

152 

Moussaye,  La,  Ninon's  com- 
plaint to,  195 

Mousseaux,  anecdote  relating 
to,  198,  199 

Mursay,  Comte  de,  192 

Music,  Ancient,  234 


N 


Nanteuil,  Robert,  268 

Nemours,  Madame  de,  litiga- 
tion with  the  Prince  de 
Oonti,  177,  178 

New  Testament  of  Mons,  cor- 
rections of  the,  179,  180 

Noailles,  Due  de,  and  des 
Mousseaux,  199 

satire  on,  214 

Noctambule,  The,  episode  of 
his  visit  to  Ninon,  81-85 

Noirmoutier,  M.  de,  184 

Nordlingen,  battle  of,  107, 
266 

Notre-Dame-Des- Amours,  250 


Octacilia  and  her  lover's 
money,  50 

Old  age  is  woman's  Inferno, 
80,  133 

remarks  on  the  results  of, 

96  97 

Olonne,  M.  d',  135 

Or—,  Chevalier  d',  79 

Orgon, 275 

Orleans  vinegar  dubbed  '  Bur- 
gundy,' 243 

Orleans,  P6re  d',  '  Revolutions 
d'Angleterre,'  222 


Paget,  Madame,  character  in 

a  play,  200 
Pajot,    Marianne,    to    whom 

married,  185 
Palluan,  Comte  de,  afterwards 

the    Mar^chal    de    Cl^rem- 

baut,  17,  156,  159 
wit  of,  221 
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Pascal,  173 

Patchmaker,  verses  on  the,  274 

P^cour,  the  celebrated  dancer, 

68 

admirer  of  Ninon,  69 

and  the  Oomte  de  Chois- 

eul,  69 
'  P^gase  et  la  Vieillard,'  poem 

on  Ninon  from,  245 
Penelope  and  her  lover,  65 
P^nitencier,  The,  and  Gour- 

ville's  money,  47,  48,  50 
Pericles  and  the  art  of  oratory, 

35 
P^ronne,  the  governor  of,  108 
Perrault,  letter  from  Boileau 

to,  180 
Petitot,    enamel    portrait    of 

Ninon  by,  262 
Petronius'    pictxrre    of    Epic- 

tetus,  129 

'  Satires,'  imitation  of,  210 

Philim^ne      receives     advice 

from  El(5onore,  279-288 
Philip,  Prince  of  Savoy,  79 
Phrin^,  Latin  axiom  of,  95 
Pictus,  Ninon's  house  in,  75 
Pierrot,  198,  199 
Pix^rdcourt  Collection,  letter 

from  the,  176 
Place  Royale,  181 
Plato     and     Dyotimes'    love 

affairs,  13 

the  virtue  of,  80 

'  Aspasia,'  237 

Pleasure,    Greek    quotations 

on,  149 

Bernier's  opinion  on,  156 

Plessis,    Ahh6    du.     See    Du 

Plessis,  Abb6 
Pliny,  proverb  of,  3 
Plutarch,  on  the  doctrine  of 

Epictetus,  127 
PoiUy,  268 
Pomponne,    M.    de,    recalled 

from  exile,  150 


Pontchartrain,  165 

Port  Royal,  179 

'PriScieuses,  Les,'  Ninon's  de- 
scription of,  53 

gave  the  first  impulse  to 

French  literature,  276 


Q 

Quixote,  Don,  229 


R 


R — ,  M.    See  Rambouillet 

R — ,  Hotel  de.  See  Ram- 
bouillet, Hotel  de, 

Racine,  Jean,  Bonrepos' letters 
and  Cicero's  '  Epistles '  com- 
pared, 166 

at  Ninon's  literary  re- 
ception, 271 

and   Moli^re,    friendship 

severed,  273 

and   Moli^re,   friendship 

renevt^ed,  272 

'  Alexandre,'  incident  re- 
garding, 273 

Racine,  Louis,  165 

Raconis,  Abb^  de,  20 

Raimond,  M.,  called  'Follet,' 
192 

Raincy,  M.  du,  biographical 
note  on,  102 

Rambouillet,  Mademoiselle  de, 
wreath  presented  to,  34 

Rambouillet,  Monsieur,  nick- 
named •  Le  Grec,'  94 

Ninon's  opinion  of,  94 

his  love  for  Ninon,  194 

and  des  Mousseaux,  199 

Rambouillet,  Hotel  de,  the 
life  and  society  at,  29,  34 

Ninon's  house  a  miniature 

replica  of,  242 
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Rancher,  Francois  de,  head  of 
the  monastery  at  Montier- 
en-Der,  181 

Rathery  Collection,  Auto- 
graphs of  the,  176 

Raymond,  Mademoiselle  de, 
her  musical  talent,  203 

a  player  on  the  theorbo, 

203 

Reaux,  G.  See  Tallemant  des 
Reaux,  G. 

Rebecque,  Baron  Constant  de, 
letter  from  Voltaire,  247 

Regency,  The,  the  first  years 
of,  31 

•  R^mond  le  diable,'  218 

'  R^mond  the  Greek,'  218,  219 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  his  atten- 
tions to  Marion  de  Lorme, 
16,  20,  21 

his  introduction  to  Ninon, 

21 

'Revue  des  cours  litt^raires 
de  la  France  et  de  I'dtranger,' 
articles  on  false  autographs 
from,  100 

Richelieu,  Cardinal  de,  Ninon 
a  contemporary  of,  220 

love  for  Ninon,  239 

severity  of  his  govern- 
ment, 265 

death  of,  31 

Riez,  Comte  de,  and  Ninon's 
affidavit  of  life,  118 

Ris,  M.  de,  88 

Riviere,  Chevalier  de,  143 

Ro— ,  Count  of,  93 

Roannes,  Dukedom  of,  174 

Rochefoucauld,  Due  de  la. 
See  La  Rochefoucauld, 

Rocquelaure,  199 

Rochester,  Count  of,  wittiest 
man  in  England,  145 

Rocroy,  battle  of,  266 

,  tne  conqueror  of,  34 

Rodote,  the  historian,  201 


Rohan,  Chevalier  de,  treat- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.,  178 

its  result,  179 

Ros,  Jean  Jouis  Faucon  de, 
love  for  Ninon,  196 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  epigram  re- 
ferred to,  2SQ 

literary  portrait  of  Ninon, 

254 

'  Emile,'     reference     to 

Ninon  in,  251-252 

Rouvroi,  Louis  de.  See  Saint 
Simon,  Due  de 

Ruelle,  meaning  of  the  word, 
85,86 

Russia,  Empress  of,  a  writer, 
248 

Ruvigny,  Henri  de,  a  natural- 
ised Englishman,  136 

Ryswick,  JPeace  of,  144 


Sabli^re,  Madame  de  la,  and 
Molifere,  57 

what  compared  with,  86 

at  a  sympnony,  203 

at  Ninon's  literary  re- 
ception, 271 

Sacy,  M.  de,  180 

Sagonne,  Comte  du,  261 

Saint  Aignan,  Madame  de,  at 
Ninon's  literary  reception, 
271 

Saint  Albans,  Duke  of,  natural 
son  of  Charles  XL,  144 

Saint  Cloud,  entertainments 
at,  33 

Saint  Denis,  Charles  de, 
Seigneur  de  Saint  Evre- 
mond.  See  Saint  Evi-e- 
mond. 

Saint- Denis -le-Guast,    birth- 

filace  of   Saint   Evremond, 
07 
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Saint  Evremond,  Charles 
Marguetel  de  Saint  Denis, 
Seignevir  de,  biography,  107- 
111  ;  his  biographer,  107  ; 
lifelong  friend  of  Ninon,  11, 
240;  his  love  for  her,  194; 
Ninon's  favoured  lover,  265 ; 
her  constancy,  89;  influences 
her  to  return  to  Society,  28 ; 
reference  to  Ninon,  78;  elegy 
on  Ninon's  retreat  near 
Paris,  40;  his  letters,  their 
charm  of  style,  125;  letters 
to  Ninon,  115,  121,  126,  133, 
137,  139, 141, 144, 154, 160, 163, 
266;  her  pleasure  at  receiv- 
ing them,  219;  letters  from 
Ninon.  106,  124,  135,  136,  139, 
143,  151, 152, 153, 156, 158, 159, 
162,  219;  lines  addressed  to 
Ninon,  11  ;  poem  sent  to 
Ninon,  154,  155 ;  poetical 
character  sketch  of  Ninon, 
134 ;  inscription  under 
Ninon's  portrait,  262;  stanzas 
written  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Lenclos,  31 ;  his  surname  for 
Delb^ne,  17  ;  on  age,  81  ; 
battles  fought  in,  107,  108; 
made  Camp  Marshal,  108 ; 
incriminating  letter  found, 
108  ;  flight  to  Normandy, 
109 ;  refuge  in  Holland,  109 ; 
refuge  in  England,  109 ;  on 
his  exile,  89 ;  recalled  to 
France,  90, 110 ;  debts  owing 
to  him,  110,  113, 114,  115,  119, 
121,  123,  124;  his  precarious 
position,  112 ;  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  Due  de 
Lauzun,  141 ;  letter  on  money- 
affairs,  177;  letters  to  M. 
d'Hervart,  114,  118,  119,  120, 
122 ;  pensioned  by  Charles 
II,,  109 ;  gratitude  of  the 
Oomtesse  de  Sand — ,  93 ;  his 


signature  to  letters  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Mazarin,  135 ; 

Eamphlets  wrongly  attri- 
uted  to  him,  126,  142 ; 
romances  woven  by  him,  143 ; 
at  Lord  Jersey's  banquet, 
160 ;  death  of.  111  ;  his 
opinion  of  Epictetus,  129; 
reference  to  Seneca,  220 ; 
founder  of  the  Society  of 
Gastronomy,  111 ;  '  CEuvres,' 
Letters  from,  125,  etc. ;  '  La 
Conversation  du  Mar6chal 
d'Hocquincourt  avec  le  p^re 
Canaye,'108;  '  Morale  d'Epi- 
cure,'  90-92  ;  '  Retraite  du 
Due  de  Longueville  en 
son  gouvernement  de  Nor- 
mandie,'  108 

Saint  Foix's  'CEuvres,'  refer- 
ence to  Ninon  in,  251 

Saint  Harem,  207 

Saint  Leger,  Abb6  de,  277 

Saint  Raoul,  a  pet  cat,  250 

Saint  Simon,  Louis  de  Rouv- 
roi.  Due  de,  'Memoirs,'  re- 
ferences from,  164,  178,  181, 
185,  218,  224-226,  268 

judgment  on  the  life  of, 

224-226,268 

and  the  Abb6  Servien,  85 

on  M.  de  Lyonne's  char- 
acter, 150 

literary  portrait  of  Ninon, 

254 

Sainte  Beuve,  Jacques  de, 
judgment  on  the  life  of 
Ninon,  223 

'  Causeries  du  Lundi,'  re- 
ference to  Ninon  from,  252 

Salins,  Madame  de,  at  a  sym- 
phony, 203 

Sandwich,  Comtesse  de,  her 
talents,  93 

her  father,  93 

visit  to  Ninon,  93 
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Sandwich,  Oomtesse  de,  grati- 
tude   to    Saint    Bvremond, 

93 
visit  to  France,  145,  158, 

160 

her  wit,  157 

at  Lord  Jersey's  banquet, 

160 
admiration  for  her,  161, 

171, 

Ninon's  opinion  on,  163 

Ninon's  letters  to,  2i9 

death  of,  249 

Sandwich,   Lord,  letter  from 

Walpole,  249 
Sandwich,  Madame, '  de  Chev- 

reuse,'  her  ideas  on  death, 

158 
Sanzei,  207 
Sarazin.    See  Sarrasin,  Jean 

Francois 
Sarrasin,   Jean   Francois,   17, 

267 

'Nouvelles  CEuvres,'  126 

'  Reflexions  sur  la  Doctrine 

d'Epicure,'  90 
Saucourt,    M.    de,    suitor    of 

Ninon,  58 
Saulx  de  Lesdigui^res,  Oomte 

de,  his  treatment  of  Louis 

XIV.,  178 
Scarron,  Madame,  afterwards 

Madame  de  Maintenon.    See 

Maintenon,  Madame  de 
Scarron,   Paul,  at   the   Epic- 

curean  gatherings,  17 

sufferings  of,  22 

his  house  the  rendezvous 

of  rebels,  39 

marriage  of,  44 

in  praise  of  Charleval,  88 

verses  by,  referred  to,  101 

the  wit  of,  103 

a  friend  of  Ninon,  106 

referred  to  by  the  Marquis 

de  la  Fare,  257 


Schouvaloff,  Count,  lover  of 

the  Empress  Elizabeth,  245 
writer  of  the  '  Epistle  to 

Ninon,'  246-248 
letter  from  Voltaire  to, 

249 
Science,  the  advance  of,  32 
Scud^ry,     Mademoiselle     de, 

'Roman  de  Cyrus,'  29 

sarcastic  remark  on,  66 

Bonrepos'  visit  to,  169 

letter  from  Bussy,  181 

literary  portraits  of,  212 

called  '  Sapho,'  212 

called   'the  tenth  Muse,' 

212 
Seasons,   Prints  of  the  four, 

204 
'  Segraisiana,  The,'  11 
S^gur,  Vicomte  de,  letters  to 

Villarceaux,  125 
Seignelay,    Marquis   de,    164, 

Semiramis,  84 

Sempronia,  money  deposited 

with,  51 
Seneca  referred  to,  127, 163, 220 
S^necey,  Marquis  de,  202 
Senef,  engagement  at,  185 
Sens,  Notre-Dame  de,  the  ab- 

besse  of,  191 
Servien,  Abb6,  and  the  story 

of  the  Noctainbule,  82,  85 

death  of,  85 

Sevigne    family,   Ninon's    at- 
traction for  the,  202 
S^vign^,  Charles,  Marquis  de, 

his  love  for  Ninon,  64 
incident  of  Champ-male's 

letters,  64 
classical      comparisons 

with,  65 

his  opinion  of  Ninon,  203 

S^vign^,   Henri,   Marquis  de, 

his  infatuation  for  Ninon, 

33,  196 
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S^vignd,  Henri,  Marquis  de, 
letters  by  Damours  to,  125 

his     faithilessness,     210, 

211 

at  Ninon's  literary  recep- 
tion, 271 

killed  in  a  duel,  33,  147 

S6vign^,  Marquise  de,  letters 
referred  to,  3 

on    women's    weakness, 

63 

on  head-dress,  65 

'Le  grand  Pan,'  67 

happy  hours  with  Ninon, 

86 

on  old  a^e,  96,  97 

on  the  King's  affection  for 

Madame  Scarron,  97 
reference  to  Madame  de 

Rohan's  inheritance,  148 
annoyance  at  De  M^rd's 

ideal  writer,  172 

indignation  of,  195 

quotations  from    letters 

on    Ninon's    love    for    the 

Marquise  de  S^vignd's  son, 

203-209 
letter  from  Madame  de 

Coulanges,  260 

her  husband's  faithful- 
ness, 210,  211 

the  select  Court  of,  264 

at  Ninon's  literary  recep- 
tion, 271 
Soci^t6  du  Temple,  216 
Society,  anecdotes  relating  to, 

209 
Socrates,  and  Dyotimes'  love 

affairs,  13 
quotation  from  his  'Me- 
moirs,' 149 
Solomon,  quotation  from,  130 
Solon  and  the  view  of  death, 

115 
Somaize's    *  Dictionnaire    des 
Prdcieuses,'  255 


Somaize   refers  to   Ninon   as 

•  Nidalie,'  256 
Songs,  collections  of,  62 
Soiirdis,  Marquis  de,  175 
Souvr^,  Commander  de,  17 
Spain,  peace  with,  54 
Stoic,  tne,  ideal,  128 
Strafford,  Lady,  250 
Sully,  Madame  de,  259 
Suze,  Madame  de  la,  250 
Swift,  Jonathan,  111 


T— ,  Marquis  de,  and  Champ- 
male's  letters,  64 

Tallard,  M.  de,  144,  151 

Tallemant  des  Reaux,  G., 
'  Historiettes,'  193,  194 

Tambonneau,  President,  anec- 
dote concerning,  201 

Tasso  and  mind  weakness,  137 

*  Temple  Acad^mique,'  34 

Temple,  Ormond,  111 

Testelin,  Henri,  268 

Testu,  Abb6,  the  ways  of,  221 

Testu-le-Noir,  183 

Testu-le-Roux,  183 

Themissa,  91 

Theophrastes,  writings  a- 
gainst,  3 

Thianges,  Madame  de,  at 
Ninon's  literary  reception, 
271 

Torp,  Madame  de,  happy 
hours  with  Ninon,  86 

Toulogeon,  M.  de,  17 

Tourelle,  M.  de,  epigram  on 
Ninon,  62,  63 

•Tournelles,  Birds  of,'  nick- 
name given  to  Ninon's 
friends,  87 

couplet  on,  89 

Tournelles,  Rue  des,  87, 
169 
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Toumelles,  admission  refused 

to  the,  217 

visit  of  Voltaire  to,  221 

Tourville,  165 

Treasures,  Ninon  the  keeper 

of,  47,  133 
Tremouille,  Louis  de,  135 
Tr^ville,   Count.      See  Trois- 

ville,  L'Abb^,  Count 
Trois  Bacan,  200 
Troisville,  L'Abb^,  Count,  also 

spelt  Trdville 

biography  of,  178-182 

and  the  five  propositions 

of  Jansenius,  150 
treatment  of  Louis  XIV., 

178 

its  result,  179 

and  the  New  Testament 

of  Mens,  179,  180 
his  opinion  of  the   An- 
cients, 180 

letter  to  Ninon,  182 

Troisville,  Armand,  also  spelt 

Tr^ville 
called  '  the  intermittent,' 

182 
head    of    monastery   at 

Montier-en-Der,  181 
Turenne,     Henri,     Mart3chal, 

jokes  on  M.  de  Gramont,  135 

and  Bussy-Rabutin,  209 

Turretin,  Alphonse,  136,  137 


U 

Ulysses,  the  bow  of,  65 
Ursins,  Juvenel  des,  277 
Usson,  Chateau  d',  165 
Uxelles,  Madame  d',  182 


V — ,  Grand  Prior  of,  letter  to 
Ninon,  19,  20 


V — ,    Grand    Prior    of,     her 

answer,  20 
Valine,   Jacques   de   la.      See 

Desbarreaux 
Vallienne,    M.,    and    Ninon's 

house,  261 
Vardes,  Marquis  de,  17 
Varicarville,  Chateau,  visited 

by  Ninon,  102 
Vass6,  M.  de,  entertainments 

at  Saint  Cloud,  33 
Vassy,  212 
Vaudevilles,   distribution   of, 

39 
Vauguyon,  M.  de  la,  death  of, 

182 
Vend6me,  Madame  de,  202 
Venddme,     Prince     de,     his 

tutor,  24 
rejected  suitor  of  Ninon, 

263,26* 
Versailles,    dwelling    offered 

Ninon  in,  98 
Ninon  at  the  Tribune  of 

the  Chapel  of,  98 
Villarceaux,  Marquis  de,  pro- 
perty of,  39 
lover  of  Ninon,  38,  46, 

194,258 
his  affection  for  Madame 

Scarron,  46,  107 
his  relations  with  Ninon, 

102,  105 

letters  by  S^gur  to,  125 

father  of  two  of  Ninon's 

children,  197 
Villarceaux,  Marquis  de,  son 

of   preceding,    incident   re- 
garding the    education    of, 

Villarceaux,  Marquise  de,  her 

hatred  of  Ninon,  40 
incident    showing    her 

hatred,  41 
Villars,  Marquis  de,  his  love 

for  Ninon,  196 
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Villette,  Philippe  La  Valois, 
Marquis  de,  biography  of, 
188-189 

letters  from  Ninon,  189, 

191 

Villiers,  Chevalier  de,  son  of 
Ninon, 71 

secret  of  parentage  with- 
held, 71 

unnatural   love   for   his 

mother,  71-77 

her  remonstrance  on  the 

disparity    of    age    between 
them,  73 

visits  her  by  appoint- 
ment, 75 

she  reveals  their  relation- 
ship, 76 

his  horror,  77 

tragic  death,  77 

Vitellius  Varro  and  Octacilia's 
fraud,  51 

Voiture  at  Ninon's  receptions, 
266-267 

Voltaire,  Arouet  de,  refer- 
ences to,  32,  172 

visits  to  Ninon  in  early 

life,  98,  99,  221,  242,  243 

mentioned     in     Ninon's 

will,  99,  243 

and  Damours'  'Letters,' 

125 

literary  portrait  of  Ninon, 

239-251,  254 

letter  from  Frederic  II. 

to,  245 


Voltaire,  Arouet  de,  letter  to 

Rebecque,  247 
letter  to  Schouvalofif,  249 


W 

Walpole,    Horace,    reference 
to  '  Our  Lady  of  Love,'  217 

letter  to  J.  Chute,  249 

Ninon's  portrait  given  to, 

249 

letter  to  Lady  Hervey, 

249 

letter  from  Madame  du 

Deffand,  251 

Westminster    Abbey,     Saint 

Evremond  buried  in.  111 
William  III.,  liberality  of.  111 
Wilmot,  John,  satirist,  death 
of,  145 


Xenophon's  'Memoirs  of  So- 
crates,' quotation  from, 
149 


Ytier,  a  musician,  203 


Zundsweicher,  165 
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